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CHAPTER I 


IMPORTANCE OF DIET 

“The first wealth is health.’’ — R. W. Emerson. 

“Amongst the many problems awaiting solution, none is of 
greater importance for the welfare of the individual and of the 
race than that which relates to the proper nutrition of the body.” 
— Prof. Chittenden 

“The health and strength of all are intimately dependent 
upon their diet. Yet most people understand very little about 
what their food contains, how it nourishes them, whether they 
are economical or wasteful in buying and preparing it for use, 
and whether or not the food they eat is rightly fitted to the 
demands of their bodies. The result of this ignorance is great 
waste in the purchase and use of food, loss of money, and injury 
to health.” — Prof. Atwater 

“ I have come to the conclusion that a proportion amounting 
at least to more than one half of the chronic complaints which 
embitter the middle and latter part of life ... is due to avoid- 
able errors in diet.” — Sir William Thompson 

O NE of the many problems to which the attention 
of thoughtful and observant people is being 
directed more and more every day is the question 
of food and drink — i.e. the questions of how, what, 
how much, and when to eat and drink, so as to secure 
the maximum of physical health and efficiency and 
enjoyment of life. Health and enjoyment of life are 
the two objects which most of the world is seeking ; 
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enjoyment of life is possible to few without health, 
while health by itself is often a source of enjoyment 
to many. It needs no argument then to emphasise 
the vital importance of health to everyone. 

That a large section of the British community 
realises that its health is very far from being what 
it ought to be, and what they would like it to be, is 
clearly proved, if proof were needed, by the multitude 
of nostrums which are offered to the public ; innumer- 
able patent medicines, pills, tabloids, waters, “ cures,” 
treatments, and so on, we find heavily advertised on 
every hand, and the large fortunes which have been, 
and are still, made by the sale of these innumerable 
remedies, afford evidence of the large numbers of 
those seeking a way to better health. 

The following few facts show that there is only too 
good reason to be dissatisfied with the present state 
of the health of the community as a whole. The 
figures of the Registrar General show that, of people 
over the age of 35, 1 man in 12, and i woman in 8, 
dies of that terrible disease cancer; in 1906 more 
than 31,000, or i in 17 of the total deaths, were 
officially returned as due to cancer, and the Report 
states that the increase of this disease has been 
“ rapid and practically steady ” for the last half 
century, the deaths in 1906 being the highest on 
record. In the same year nearly 57,000 persons 
died of tuberculosis, which means that more than 
one-tenth of the whole population dies of this disease. 
The number of lunatics is increasing every year, one 
person in every 283 in Great Britain being in 1906 
officially returned as insane, and it is well known 
that there are many more whose names do not find 
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their way into the returns. Out of 10,000 men who 
volunteered in Manchester for service in South 
Africa, although 3000 were accepted, only 1200 
came up to the normal regulation standard — i.e, out 
of every 100 young men — presumably active and 
vigorous, or they would not have volunteered — only 
12, or I out of 8, came up to standard : and moreover 
this standard has been reduced very considerably 
during the last half century; thus, for height, the 
standard in 1845 was 5 feet 6 inches, in 1872 it was 
5 feet 5 inches, in 1883 was 5 feet 2 inches, and in 
1897 and 1901 it was 5 feet for “specials.” Of all 
the men who applied for enlistment in 1900, and 
were medically examined, 28 per cent, were rejected 
as physically unfit; allowing for “specials” — i.eAot 
those who, though not up to standard, are accepted 
in the hope that they will come up to standard later 
on — the percentage of unfit is probably, as Seebohm 
Rowntree points out, nearer 50 per cent. Figures pro- 
duced before the House of Commons in 1908 showed 
that out of 34,808 men who offered for enlist- 
ment in ten of the principal towns of England and 
Wales, 16,297, or 42 per cent, were rejected as physi- 
cally unfit to be soldiers. These figures indicate an 
even worse state of affairs than at first appears, 
because “all officers concerned in recruiting have 
instructions not to send a recruit up for medical 
examination unless there is a reasonable probability 
of his passing ” (from the Report of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting). 

Doctors report that in London schools 25 per 
cent, of the children are anaemic, 8 per cent, have 
heart disease, and 45 per cent, have adenoids or 
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other throat and nose troubles. Even among the 
well-to-do classes the condition of the children is far 
from being satisfactory. Thus a doctor, in The Times 
of 24th October 1898, gave an account of the state 
of the last 100 boys admitted to one of the great 
English schools. The examination was made a few 
days after admission, and ''was as carefully and 
thoroughly performed as if each life were about to 
be insured for a large sum of money.” “ The boys 
were typically healthy lads between 1 3 and 1 5 years 
of age, and in most cases the parents were not 
cognisant of any bodily defect in their sons.” " They 
may be reasonably accepted as probably typical of 
any other set of boys of like position and training, 
similarly collected without choice or discrimina- 
tion.” The examination showed that “deformities” 
amounted to 63 per cent., and “they comprised 
lateral curvature of the spine, pigeon-breast, knock- 
knee, and flat-foot,” and other minor congenital mal- 
formations : 20 per cent, had defective sight : 9 per 
cent, were defective of hearing : 22 per cent, had 
albuminuria : the chest measurement of 68 per cent, 
was below the average : and this average, be it noted, 
is getting less every year : the average of fifty years 
ago is quite out of reach to-day. In addition to these 
more serious defects, there were also such “minor 
imperfections as stammering, tendency to chilblains, 
defective teeth, and many other failings.” 

Another fact pointing to the unhealthy condition 
of the community is the existence of thousands of 
doctors in our midst, and specialists for particular 
diseases, who find abundant work to occupy them, 
and whose ingenuity is taxed to invent new names 
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for the new diseases which are almost daily being 
discovered. The Report of the Registrar General 
for 1906 shows that only 6*5 per cent., or less than 
I in 15, of the total deaths (excluding violent ones) 
are returned as due to old age, all the rest being 
ascribed to some disease or other. The figures show 
that : — 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


person in 7 dies before he reaches the age of i year. 

» 5 2 years. 

}} 4 }j }j }j 5 y^^^s. 

» 3 » » n 25 years. 

„ 2 „ „ „ 49 years. 


Thus parents with a family of nine children must ex- 
pect, if they have average luck, to lose one of them 
before he is 12 months old, another before he reaches 
5, and a third before he reaches 25 years of age, while 
only half the family will ever reach the age of 50. 
Few there are in these days who 


“ . . . live, till like ripe fruit they drop 
Into their mother’s lap, or be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death mature.” 

{Paradise Lost^ Book XI.) 


Similar facts might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ; but, not to labour the point unnecessarily, 
a small selection only has been given. Some people, 
however, will urge that these figures represent only 
the weaklings, the failures, the “ elimination of the 
unfit,” and that the bulk of men are healthy enough. 
A little consideration, however, will show that, these 
figures being what they are, the majority of men are 
not properly healthy. The conditions which pro- 
duce disease and premature death in so many are 
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the same for all, and even those who manage to avoid 
disease, and to survive, suffer in health proportion- 
ately, through the exhaustion of much of their 
strength in %hting the disease conditions. As the 
late Lord Playfair said, “ the record of deaths only 
registers, as it were, the wrecks which strew the shore, 
but it gives no account of the vessels which are tossed 
in the billows of sickness, stranded and maimed, as 
they often are, by the effects of recurrent storms.” 
Again, intermarriage between those who are un- 
healthy and diseased and those who are comparatively 
healthy and sound, prejudicially affects the health of 
the children, and in this way disease rapidly spreads 
throughout a nation, leading to a lowering of the 
standard of general health and vitality. That the 
standard of health of those who are generally credited 
with being fairly healthy and strong is a low one, 
can be demonstrated any day in the week by anyone 
who will ask the first dozen acquaintances he meets 
how they are ; how many of them will say they are 
a little “out of sorts,” “not quite up to the mark,” 
“ seedy ” or “ poorly,” “ so-so,” “ a bit chippy,” a 
shade “off colour,” or a little better (showing that 
they have just been unwell), or that they have a 
cold in the head, or sore throat, or a touch of in- 
fluenza, or a headache, or twinges of rheumatism or 
neuralgia, or an attack of diarrhoea or constipation, or 
a fit of biliousness or “liver,” or some other minor 
complaint. How many too will there be who can 
truthfully say that they have overflowing health and 
strength and have no uncomfortable feeling or ache 
or pain in their whole body ? One feels inclined to 
say, with Heubner, “ our generation has become so 
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enfeebled, is tormented by such an innumerable 
host of sufferings, large and small, that we might, 
Diogenes like, look for a human being that may 
be described as ‘sound to the core’ and free from 
any infirmity, with a lamp in broad daylight” 

Trifling though petty ailments of the class of those 
enumerated may be, they have yet an important 
bearing on life; for everyone knows what a differ- 
ence a cold in the head, or a touch of “ liver,” etc., 
etc., makes to a man’s comfort, temper, work and 
general enjoyment of life. But, so reconciled are 
people in these days to being the victims of petty 
indispositions, that the latter are now looked upon as 
part of the natural order of things,as part of the “ills 
that flesh is [necessarily ?] heir to.” Hence a person 
who is seedy or out of sorts is looked upon with 
sympathy by all, and the thought seldom occurs to 
people to blame the person, as he would generally 
be blamed if it had been his horse, or his cattle, in- 
stead of his own body, that had got out of condition. 

The fact of the matter is that men treat their own 
bodies in a way quite different from that in which 
they treat their animals. In the case of the latter^ 
knowing from experience how intimately their health 
and strength are dependent upon their food, men 
consider with care and attention all matters relating 
to their feeding : the kind of food best for them, the 
amount of it that is best for them, and the best 
times for them to have it. But their own bodies 
they treat in quite a different way. In feeding them- 
selves, all that the vast majority of men demand is, 
that the food should be as attractive and appetising 
to the eye, and as pleasing to the palate, as possible. 
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Seldom or never does it occur to people to consider 
whether the food they eat is really suited, in quantity 
and in quality, to fulfil the functions that it has to 
perform in the human organism, or to make any 
scientific study, however elementary, of the chemical 
constituents of food substances, and their food value, 
in the same way, or in the same spirit, as is done in 
the case of animals. And yet, if it is necessary, as 
we know from experience it is, to pay careful atten- 
tion to all matters concerning the feeding of animals, 
in order to keep them in the maximum of health and 
efficiency, much more must it be necessary to do so 
for human beings ; for even domestic animals still 
have powerful instincts which guide them, and keep 
them out of serious danger in matters of food and 
drink. But men, on the other hand, in “ civilised ” 
countries at least, live in such artificial surroundings, 
eat such artificial foods, and indulge in so many 
artificial devices — condiments, flavourings, et hoc 
genus onine — in order to stimulate and tempt a jaded 
and depraved appetite, that any natural instincts 
which they, presumably, once possessed in common 
with all other animals, have long ago become per- 
verted or lost. For no one can reasonably contend 
that it is an instinct implanted in man by nature 
which guides him to seek nourishment in the various 
elaborate and often highly indigestible preparations 
found at an ordinary table. In fact, we know that 
in animals natural instinct teaches them to avoid 
harmful substances, whereas civilised men frequently 
prefer the very foods which they know are distinctly 
injurious to them ; hence the saying of children that 
“ whatever is real nice is either wicked or indigestible.” 
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It is, of course, as Mrs Hodgkinson says, a common- 
place that taste can be depraved or educated in almost 
any direction. Thus, for instance, in Korea dogs 
are raised for food : snails and frogs are eaten in 
France: the Roman garum, the most celebrated 
sauce of antiquity, was prepared from the half-putrid 
intestines of fish : a rotten egg, especially if accom- 
panied by the chick, is highly esteemed by the 
Siamese : Hottentots consider the entrails of animals 
delicate eating : Zulus are very fond of decomposed 
flesh with the worms in it : amongst ourselves game 
which has commenced to putrefy, and which we 
euphemistically term “high,” is considered a deli- 
cacy : many people eat cheese that is decayed, and 
a crawling mass of insects : and so on. 

Again, the adverse conditions of modern life, such 
as the polluted atmosphere of large towns and ill- 
ventilated houses, the difficulty in getting regular 
and healthy exercise, and so on, are such as to make 
it more than ever necessary for men living under 
such conditions to counteract and minimise as far 
as possible the effects of the latter by paying atten- 
tion to such matters — of which diet is one — which 
they have the power, within limits, to control. 

As already said, however, it is unfortunately only 
too true that the average man has practically no 
knowledge, worthy of the name, about the food he 
habitually eats, and its suitability for the purpose to 
which he puts it. As one writer says, “ reason seems 
to have about as little to do with a man’s diet as 
with his politics or the shape of his hat” In fact it 
is quite common to hear people ridicule as pedantic 
the mere suggestion that one should have even an 
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elementary acquaintance with the value and properties 
of different food substances or with the principles of 
human nutrition. Such people sometimes boast 
that they can “ eat and drink anything, and enjoy it 
too.” No doubt they can do so, if they choose ; but 
is there any sense or reason in doing so? A man 
who followed such a haphazard method as this in 
selecting food for his animals, or even in keeping 
his machines supplied with fuel, oil, etc., would be 
looked upon by all as a careless and foolish owner, 
and he would receive scant sympathy when his 
animals got out of condition or his machines out 
of order. The principle is surely the same for all — 
machines, animals, or men. 

It would seem, therefore, perfectly legitimate to 
suspect (to use no stronger expression) that the 
complicated, elaborate and highly artificial dietary of 
the present day, the outcome as it is, not of any 
knowledge or science of foods and their properties, 
but almost entirely of a blind following of the whims 
of custom and convention, and the dictates of a 
capricious palate, may be largely responsible for the 
terrible amount of disease, sickness and ill-health 
with which the nation is permeated. 

But the question that naturally arises in one’s 
mind is — what have our scientists and doctors been 
doing all the time? Well may the question be 
asked : let those questioned answer for themselves. 
Strange as it may seem, it is yet a fact that diet, 
the science of feeding the human animal, does not 
form part of the ordinary curriculum of the medical 
student, but is merely an “extra” which may be 
taken up or left alone as the student pleases. Until 
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quite recently the labours of the physician have been 
directed almost entirely to studying diseases rather 
than health, abnormal conditions rather than normal 
ones ; doctors have been trying to cure people who 
have become diseased, rather than to teach them 
how to avoid disease by keeping in health. Further, 
most of their efforts have been directed to treating 
serious and chronic diseases ; they have laboured 
harder to find a cure for tuberculosis and cancer than 
they have to prevent headaches and indigestion. 
That the science of the physician is a science of 
disease rather than of health, is shown by the fact 
that doctors themselves, after making due allowance 
for their mode of life, are as a general rule no 
healthier than the rest of men. If the fields, crops 
and cattle of a professional farmer were no better 
than those of his amateur neighbours : if a lawyer 
were himself constantly involved in legal difificulties : 
if the cars of a motor expert got out of order just as 
much as those of his non-expert friends — we should 
have little faith in the knowledge or skill of the 
farmer, lawyer or motor expert. Logic compels us 
to come to a similar conclusion in regard to doctors 
— viz. that all their skill and technical knowledge, 
invaluable though it may be in treating disease, does 
not appear to give them any appreciable advantage 
over the ordinary layman in keeping their own 
bodies healthy and free from disease. 

Within the last few years, however, the science of 
the physician has taken a new direction, and doctors, 
in addition to studying diseases, are also trying to 
find out the causes which make diseases possible. 
One of these causes — perhaps the chief one, certainly 
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one of the most important ones — is wrong feeding ; 
and this fact is beginning to dawn on an increasing 
section, not only of the medical profession, but also 
of the general public. The fact mentioned above, 
that medical men as a body are no better able to 
keep in health than an ordinary layman, is offered as 
a justification for the present attempt by a layman 
to arrive at a partial solution of some of the many 
problems in the science of feeding the human 
animal. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATURAL CONSTITUTION OF MAN 

“ No ordinance of man can override 
The settled laws of nature and of food. 

Not written there in pages of a book, 

Nor were they framed to-day, or yesterday; 

We know not whence they are, but this we know. 

That they from all eternity have been, 

And shall to all eternity endure.’’ 

Sophocles 

I N attacking the problem of diet and health, the first 
point to be settled is the kind of food best suited 
to man’s natural constitution — ue. it is necessary to 
ascertain, from an examination of man’s general 
structure, his teeth, the disposition of his digestive 
organs, and so on, the food for which he was de- 
signed by nature. This matter is evidently a tech- 
nical one, for which it will be well to refer to those 
who have made a speciality of this branch of know- 
ledge. The following are a few extracts from well- 
known scientists bearing on the point. 

Dr Anna Kingsford, in her book “The Perfect 
Way in Diet,” after comparing the structure and 
organs of man in some detail with those of other 
members of the animal kingdom, says ; 

“ If we have consecrated to this sketch of compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology a paragraph which 
may seem a little wearisome in detail, it is because 
13 
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it appears necessary to combat certain erroneous 
impressions affecting the structure of man which 
obtain credence, not only in the vulgar world, but 
even among otherwise instructed persons. How 
many times, for instance, have we not heard people 
speak with all the authority of conviction about the 
‘canine teeth ’ and ‘ simple stomach’ of man, as cer- 
tain evidence of his natural adaptation for a flesh 
diet. At least we have demonstrated one fact ; that 
if such arguments are valid, they apply with even 
greater force to the anthropoid apeS' — whose ‘ canine 
teeth’ are much longer and more powerful than 
those of man — and the scientists must make haste 
therefore to announce a rectification of their present 
division of the Animal Kingdom in order to class 
with the carnivora and their proximate species, all 
those animals which now make up the order of 
Primates. And yet, with the solitary exception of 
man, there, is not one of these last which does not in 
the natural condition absolutely refuse to feed on 
flesh ; M. Pouchet observes that all the details of the 
digestive apparatus in man, as well as his dentition, 
constitute so many proofs of his frugivorous origin — 
an opinion shared by Professor Owen, who remarks 
that the anthropoids and all the quadrumana derive 
their alimentation from fruits, grass and other suc- 
culent and nutritive vegetable substances, and that 
the strict analogy which exists between the structure 
of these animals and that of man clearly demonstrates 
his frugivorous nature. This is also the view taken 
by Cuvier, Linnseus, Professor Lawrence, Charles 
Bell, Gassendi, Flourens, and a great number of 
other eminent writers. The last named scientist 
gives expression to his views after the following 
manner : — 

‘ Man is neither carnivorous nor herbivorous. He 
has neither the teeth of the cud-chewers, nor their 
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four stomachs, nor their intestines. If we consider 
these organs in man, we must conclude him to be by 
nature and origin frugivorous, as is the ape.' ” 

Other authorities have said as follows : — 

“It is, I think, not going too far to say that every 
fact connected with the human organisation goes to 
prove that man was originally formed a frugivorous 
animal. This opinion is derived principally from the 
formation of his teeth and digestive organs, as well 
as from the character of his skin and the general 
structure of his limbs.” — Prof. Sir CHARLES Bell, 
F.R.S., “ Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Teeth.” 

“It has been truly said that Man is frugivorous. 
All the details of his intestinal canal, and above all 
his dentition, prove it in the most decided manner.” 
—Dr F. A. POUCHET (Author of “The Universe”), 
“ Pluralite de la Race Humaine.” 

“The apes and monkeys, whom man nearly 
resembles in his dentition, derive their staple food 
from fruits, grain, the kernels of nuts, and other 
forms in which the most sapid and nutritious tissues 
of the vegetable kingdom are elaborated; and the 
close resemblance between the quadrumanous and 
the human dentition shows that man was, from the 
beginning, adapted to eat the fruit of the garden.” 
—Prof. Sir JOHN OwEN, “ Odontography,” vol. i. 
Ed. 1845. 

“ The body of man and that of the anthropoids 
are not only peculiarly similar,” says Hseckel, “ but 
they are practically one and the same in every impor- 
tant respect. The same 200 bones, in the same 
order and structure, make up our inner skeleton; 
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the same 300 muscles effect our movements ; the 
same hair clothes our skin ; the same four-chambered 
heart is the central pulsometer in our circulation, the 
same 32 teeth are set in the same order in our jaws ; 
the same salivary hepatic and gastric glands compass 
our digestion ; the same reproductive organs ensure 
the maintenance of our race.” — Prof. J. HOWARD 
Moore (Chicago University), The Universal 
Kinship.” 

“Comparative anatomy proves that man is naturally 
a frugivorous animal, formed to subsist upon fruits, 
seeds and farinaceous vegetables.” — SYLVESTER 
Graham, M.D. 

“ Certainly man was never made to be a carnivor- 
ous animal.” — Prof. John Ray, F.R.S. 

“ I was contending that from the conformation of 
our teeth we do not appear to be adapted by nature 
to the use of a flesh diet, since all animals whom 
nature has formed to feed on flesh have their teeth 
long, conical, sharp, uneven, and with intervals 
between them — of which kind are lions, tigers, 
wolves, dogs, cats and others. But those who are 
made to subsist only on herbs and fruits have their 
teeth short, blunt, close to one another, and distri- 
buted in even rows.” — Prof. Pierre Gassendi, 
Letter to Van Helmont. 

“ The habit [of flesh eating] is unnaturaly for it is 
a violation of the law of our being. Man is created 
a frugivorous, or fruit-eating creature. This scientific 
fact is evident from a comparison with the carnivor- 
ous animals, from whom he differs completely in 
respect of his internal organs, teeth, and external 
appearances, whereas, anatomically, he is most in- 
timately allied to the anthropoid apes, whose diet 
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consists of fruits, cereals, and nutsT — Dr JOHN 
Wood, M.D. (Oxon.), Herald of the Golden Age, 
November 1903. 

“ The teeth of man have not the slightest resem- 
blance to those of carnivorous animals, and whether 
we consider the teeth, jaws, or digestive organs, the 
human structure closely resembles that of the frugi- 
vorous animals.”— -Prof. Wm. Lawrence, F.R.S., 
Lecture on Comparative Anatomy, Ed. 1 848. 

“The natural food of man, judging from his 
structure, appears to consist principally of fruits, 
roots, and other succulent parts of vegetables. His 
hands afford every facility for gathering them ; his 
short but moderately strong jaws on the one hand, 
and his canines being only equal in length to the 
other teeth together with his tuberculated molars on 
the other, would scarcely permit him either to masti- 
cate herbage, or to devour flesh were these condi- 
ments not previously prepared by cooking.” — 
Prof. Baron CuviER, “ The Animal Kingdom,” Ed. 

1853. 

“ Comparative Anatomy teaches us that man 
resembles the frugivorous creatures in everything, the 
carnivorous in nothing, ... It is only by softening 
and disguising dead flesh by culinary preparations 
that it is rendered susceptible of mastication or 
digestion, and that the sight of its bloody juices and 
raw horror does not excite loathing and disgust. . . . 

“ Man resembles no carnivorous animal. There is 
no exception, except man be one, to the rule of 
herbivorous animals having cellulated colons. The 
orang-outang perfectly resembles man both in the 
order and in the number of his teeth. 

“ The orang-outang is the most anthropomorphous 
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[man-like] of the ape tribe, all of which are strictly 
frugivorous. There is no other species of animals 
which live on different foods in which this analogy 
exists.” — Prof. Baron CuviER, “Le^on d’Anatomie 
Comparative.” 

“ Cannibalism is not an original instinct of man, 
for he, like the anthropoid apes, is, to judge by his 
teeth, a fruit eater and therefore not even intended 
for flesh eating.”~Prof. H. SCHAAFHAUSEN. 

“ The Anthropoids and all the Quadrumana derive 
their alimentation from fruits, grains, and other 
succulent vegetable substances, and the strict analogy 
which exists between the structure of these animals 
and that of man, clearly demonstrates his frugivorous 
nature.”— Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S. 

“ At the period and place, whenever and wherever 
he was, when man first lost his hairy covering, he 
probably inhabited a hot country : a circumstance 
favourable for the frugivorous diet on which, judging 
from analogy, he subsisted.” — CHARLES Darwin, 
LL.D., F.R.S., “ The Descent of Man.” 

“No physiologist would dispute with those who 
maintain that man ought to live on vegetarian diet.” 
—Dr Spencer Thompson. 

The notion that the so-called “canine” teeth of 
man are evidence of his carnivorous nature is so 
widespread, that a picture is given of the teeth of a 
carnivore (leopard), a man, and a frugivore (orang- 
outang). It will be noticed that the teeth of the 
carnivore have a sharp, jagged, cutting edge suited 
for tearing flesh, while those of the frugivore have a 
m ore or less rough surface suited for crushing and 
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grinding. The close resemblance between the teeth 
of the frugivore and those of man is apparent. 

The above scientific evidence demonstrates the 
fact that the structure and constitution of man does 
not resemble in any way that of carnivorous or flesh- 
eating animals, but does very closely resemble that of 
frugivorous or fruit-eating animals ; and, therefore, 
until and unless it can be shown that changed con- 
ditions of life and environment render another form 
of dietary more suitable, a diet of fruit, nuts, etc., 
would appear to be the one for which man's organism 
is best adapted by nature. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FUNCTIONS OF FOOD IN THE HUMAN 
ORGANISM 

T he next point that we have to consider, in 
investigating the problem of diet, is the rdle 
which food has to play in the human organism, the 
uses to which it is put by man’s digestive and assimila- 
tive machinery. This will involve the use of a few 
technical terms, but they will be so few, and so easy 
to understand, that it is hoped they will not frighten 
even the class of people who are in the habit of 
mentally shuddering at the mere sound or look of 
technical, scientific names or expressions of any kind. 
Many of the so-called sciences of the day, when 
stripped of their academic, text-book terrors of long 
names and formulae, prove to be easily within the 
comprehension of any ordinarily intelligent person. 
Quite a few years ago it was common to hear people 
declare that motor cars would never be for them, 
because the complicated mechanism, etc., was quite 
beyond their powers of comprehension. Many of 
these people, however, are now owning and managing 
their own cars, and talk with glibness and enthusiasm 
about all the mechanical details and paraphernalia 
so dear to the hearts of motorists. The mechanism 
of the human engine is surely at least as interesting, 
and as well worth while to understand, as that of a 
motor car. 
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In order to get an idea of the purposes for which 
food is necessary, we cannot do better than take the 
old and useful analogy of the steam engine. The 
needs of a steam engine may be classed under three 
main heads : firstly, material to replace the wear and 
tear of the engine itself ; secondly, fuel to enable the 
engine to produce its power, and so to do useful work ; 
thirdly, materials to lubricate the engine and to keep 
it clean. The human body has also just these three 
main requirements. The bones, muscles, blood, etc., 
of the body correspond to the parts of a steam engine ; 
and just as use gradually wears out the parts of the 
engine and makes renewal necessary, so, as the human 
body performs the work of moving itself from place 
to place, of lifting weights, of moving its arms and legs, 
of breathing, of circulating its blood, of eating and 
digestingits food, and so on, its parts — i.e, its muscles, 
nerves, skin, blood, etc. — get worn out and require 
constant repair and renewal. Secondly, as the steam 
engine requires fuel in order to provide steam which 
will drive it and enable it to do work, so the human 
engine requires fuel to burn and provide the heat and 
energy necessary, both to keep up its own heat, and 
to enable it to use its muscles. The muscles by 
themselves are of no more use than an engine by itself ; 
fuel is essential to both in order that work may be 
done. Thirdly, as the engine requires to be lubri- 
cated and cleansed, so does the human body. The 
waste matter of the body, corresponding to the ashes, 
smoke and grit in the bearings of the engine, must 
be thoroughly and regularly got rid of, for if they 
are allowed to accumulate in the system they will not 
only clog it, and, by fouling the blood, prevent it from 
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nourishing the body and fulfilling its other functions, 
but they may, by their continued presence where 
they are not wanted, give rise to all kinds of dis- 
turbance and disease. 

Leaving these broad generalities, let us now go a 
little more into details. First and foremost of all 
the needs of the organism for food comes waier^ 
which is indispensable in order to make good what 
is lost from the system in various ways. Secondly, 
to replace the wear and tear of the tissues, etc., a 
substance called proteid is necessary ; the character- 
istic of proteid is that it contains nitrogen ; it is 
therefore sometimes called nitrogenous matter ; 
some of the best-known forms of proteid are the lean 
of flesh, the white of eggs, the casein of milk and 
cheese, the gluten of wheat; proteid is also some- 
times called protein or albumen. In addition to 
proteid, for repairing wear and tear, various mineral 
salts are required, such as the combinations of 
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, iron, phosphorus, etc. 
Thirdly, heat and energy are derived from two main 
groups of substances — viz. hydrocarbons or fats and 
oils, and carbohydrates or sugars and starches ; proteid 
also to a small extent helps in providing heat and 
energy, but we shall see later on that it is un- 
desirable to use it for this purpose. These two 
groups, hydrocarbons and carbohydrates, contain 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, and it is by the 
combination of the carbon and hydrogen with oxygen 
that heat and energy are produced ; in hydrocarbons 
both the carbon and hydrogen — in carbohydrates 
only the carbon — are available for producing heat and 
energy by combination with oxygen. Fourthly, for 
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what I have ventured to call lubricating and cleansing 
purposes, mineral salts are necessary, as well, of 
course, as water. The precise way in which these 
salts carry out their functions does not seem to be 
clearly understood by physiologists ,* suffice it to 
say that, in some way or other, they aid the pro- 
cesses of digestion, assimilation, excretion, etc. ; that 
they enter into the composition of the various 
secretions of the body, and that they act as tonics, 
coolers and cleansers. 

For the sake of clearness and ready reference the 
elements of food are arranged in tabular form as 
follows : — 


Food Element 

Function it fulfils 

Water .... 

Replaces that lost through the skin, 
lungs, intestines and kidneys. 

Proteid 

Makes good wear and tear, and helps 
a little to provide heat and energy. 

Mineral Salts . 

Make good wear and tear, assist diges- 
tion, excretion, etc. ; keep blood 
pure ; of first importance for ner- 
vous system, etc. 

Hydrocarbons \ 

(Fats and Oils) I 

Carbohydrates j 

(Sugars and Starches) j 

Provide fuel for heat and energy. 


The order in the table may be taken as represent- 
ing fairly well the order of importance of the four 
elements ; water of course is the most necessary, as 
can be easily understood by remembering that it 
forms 71 per cent, by weight of the whole body, 
22 per cent, of bones, 69 per cent, of liver, 72 per 
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cent of skin, 75 per cent of brain, 76 per cent of 
muscles, 79 per cent of blood and lungs, 99 per cent, 
of gastric juice, and 99-J per cent, of saliva and sweat 
Next after water comes proteid ; the word is derived 
from the Greek “proteion” which means “pre- 
eminence.” If proteid is not supplied in food, the 
wear and tear of the body is not made good, and 
in consequence the latter gradually wastes away. 
In order to emphasise the “ pre-eminent ” necessity 
for proteid, a few quotations from scientists on the 
point are given : 

Prof. Bunge says that proteid substances are “ the 
only organic food substances of which it can with 
certainty be affirmed that they are indispensable, 
and that they cannot be replaced by any other 
nutrient material.” 

Prof. Gamgee says “we may Le deprived of 
starches and yet live. We may go without fats, 
but unless we have proteid we die.” 

Dr Robert Hutchison says “without proteid, life 
is impossible, for the daily wear and tear of 
tissue must somehow be made good. With proteid, 
plus water and some mineral salts, life can be 
healthily maintained for a practically indefinite 
time.” 

Prof. Sir Michael Foster says of proteid that we 
might manage on it alone with the help of a few 
“ salts.” 

Mineral salts come after water and proteid in 
order of importance, and after them the heat and 
force producing elements — viz. hydrocarbons and 
carbohydrates, or fats, sugars and starches. 

The next point to decide is the amount that is 
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required of these food elements. The whole question 
of the amount of food that is best for health will be 
dealt with in detail in a later chapter, but for our 
present purpose we will take what may be regarded 
as the orthodox standard — i.e. the standard that is 
laid down in the orthodox text-books and generally 
accepted by the bulk of medical men. Dr A. M. 
Davies gives as the daily requirement of an average 
man doing ordinary work : 



Oz. 

Proportion 

Proteid 


. 1*00 

Fats .... 

3 

o'66 

Sugars and Starches . 

14 

3-10 

Salts 

. I 

. 0*22 

Total . 

. 22J oz. 

per day. 


Without at present laying too much stress on the 
total amount of food, as this is a point on which 
there will be a good deal to say later on, the reader 
is asked to note the relative amounts of the different 
elements ; the principal point to be observed is that 
about three times as much sugars and starches are 
required as is required of proteid. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE COMPOSITION OF FOOD SUBSTANCES 

“Broadening intelligence on matters of food composition is 
called for on all sides Prof. Chittenden 

H aving obtained a general woi'king knowledge 
of the elements of food required by the human 
organism, we are now in a position to examine with 
intelligent purpose the composition of such food 
substances as are available in nature for men's 
sustenance. These consist of the products of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; for the products 
of the mineral kingdom, in their crude or unorganised 
form — i.e. before they have been assimilated by a 
vegetable organism — cannot be utilised as food by 
the human body.^ 

The food substances of the vegetable kingdom 
consist of : 

Cereals — such as wheat, oats, barley, maize, rice, etc. 
Pulses — such as beans, lentils, peas. 

Vegetables — such as potatoes, onions, cauliflowers, 
carrots, cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, etc. 

Fruits — such as dates, figs, grapes, plums, apples, 
pears, bananas, currants, oranges, etc. 

Nuts — such as almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, etc. 

The products of the animal kingdom consist of: 
1 Table salt is a doubtful exception to this rule: 

26 
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Fleshmeats of all kinds, fish, eggs, and milk and 
its products. 

The percentage composition of some of the principal 
food substances is given in a table, which, for con- 
venience of reference, has been placed in Appendix 
I., page 243. Such figures as these, however, are 
difficult to remember, and moreover, even if they 
could be remembered, they would not be of very 
much practical use in their present form. But for 
our present purpose there is no need to attempt to 
remember these figures ; it is desirable, however, to 
have just a general and rough acquaintance with the 
proportionate values of the different classes of foods ; 
to know, for instance, that there is a good deal of 
difference, from the food point of view, between a 
pound of flour and a pound of potatoes ; because the 
flour contains five times as much proteid, and three 
and a half times as much total nutriment, as the 
potatoes do. At a later stage of this book it 
may be necessary to say something more about 
these figures, and to present them in a readier and 
more practical form. For our present purpose it 
will be sufficient if the reader will glance carefully 
through the following table and diagram. These 
have been constructed to show the mean composition 
of some of the principal and typical members of 
each group. The diagram is drawn to scale and 
represents graphically exactly the same as the table 
represents numerically. 

The foods of each group, taken for the purpose of 
arriving at the mean composition of the groups, are 
as follows. The groups, and the foods in each group, 
are arranged in order of their richness in proteid. 
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Vegetable Foods 
Pulses — lentils, haricot beans, dried peas. 

Nuts — almonds, filberts, brazil nuts, walnuts. 
Cereals — oatmeal, macaroni, wholemeal flour, rice, 
barley. 

Dried Fruits — dates, figs, raisins, prunes. 
Vegetables — potatoes, cauliflowers, tomatoes, leeks, 
turnips, carrots. 

Fresh Fruits — grapes, bananas, strawberries, 
apples. 

Animal Foods 
Cheese — cheddar. 

Fleshmeats — chicken, lean beef, veal, medium 
fat mutton, fat pork. 

Eggs. 

Fish — sole. 

Milk. 

TABLE of mean PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF 
FOOD GROUPS 

{N.JB . — This analysis applies of course to foods in their raw, 
uncooked state.) 


Food 

Substance 

Proteid 

Hydro- 

carbons 

Fats 

Carbo- 
hydrates 
or Sugars 
and 

Staiches 

Mineral 

Saits 

Watei 

Total 

Solid 

Nutri- 

ment 

Pulses . 

25-1 

2*3 

55*8 

2-8 

IO '2 

8S*6 

Nuts 

18-5 

51*6 

9*6 

2*4 

26 '2 

82 ’2 

Cereals 

10*6 

2-3 

72*5 

2-1 

I2'0 

87-8 

Dried Fruits . 

4-4 

1*6 

687 

2’4 

197 

77*1 

Vegetables . 

I '4 

0*3 

8'6 

o’S 

87*7 

ii’i 

Fresh Fruits . 

1*0 

0-9 

16 -o 

0-6 

81 '4 

i8-s 

Cheese . 

28-4 

31*0 

O’O 

4*5 

36-0 

64*0 

Fleshmeats . 

17 ’O 

17*9 

0*0 

2’I 

62*9 

37*0 

Eggs . 

14-0 

10*5 

O’O 

1*5 

64 ’O 

26 ’O 

Fish 

11*9 

0'2 

0*0 

1*2 

86*1 

13*3 

Milk . 

4*0 

t 

3*9 

5*2 

O’S 

86 ’5 

1 1 ’8 



SAME TABLE IN DIAGRAMMATIC FOitM . 

The horizontal lines show the percentage amounts of each constituent in the different foods, 
the distance between the vertical lines being equal to joa parts 



* The amount of fat in Fleshmeats varies considerably. 

# In order to make them visible, the amounts of Mineral Salts have been magnified id times. 
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It will be remembered that we saw on page 25 
that the daily requirements of a man for food are 


roughly ; 

Oz. 

Proportion 

Proteid . 


3 

Fats .... 

3 

. 2 

Sugars and Starches . 

. 14 

9^ 

Salts 

I 

• -j 


Glancing at the diagram, there are two salient 
points which strike one at once, and one of the 
principal reasons why the reader has been burdened 
with figures at this stage is that he might be able 
to observe these points for himself, because they are 
very important ones. They are : 

First, that the foods of the animal kingdom, 
with the one exception of milk, are not complete 
foods for men — ue, they do not contain all the con- 
stituents that are necessary, as enumerated in above 
table. They contain a large proportion of proteid, 
as well as fat and salts, but they are entirely lacking 
in sugars and starches. Remembering that sugars 
and starches are the most important heat and force 
producing elements, and that three times as much of 
them is required as of proteid, and nearly double as 
much as of proteid and fats put together, it is evident 
that this is a very serious deficiency in animal foods. 
In order to make the diet complete, recourse must 
be had to the vegetable kingdom for all the sugars 
and starches. But we cannot get our sugars and 
starches from vegetable foods without at the same 
time getting the proteid which these foods contain ; 
and, owing to the large amount of sugars and starches 
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required, the proteid that must necessarily accompany 
them will be considerable ; in other words, in supply- 
ing the sugars and starches, we shall also supply 
much, if not all, of the proteid. There will, there- 
fore, be no room for animal foods beyond the com- 
paratively small amount which may be taken in 
order to bring the proteid up to the full allowance. 
That is to say, vegetable foods must form the great 
bulk of the daily ration ; if much animal food is 
taken, there will be excess of proteid, and this of 
course is undesirable, not only because all excess is 
undesirable, but for special reasons which will appear 
presently. 

The second point is, that the foods of the vegetable 
kingdom are complete foods in every respect. In 
addition to this, a glance at the diagram shows that 
the amounts of the different constituents are more 
or less in the same proportion in the foods as they 
are in the table of daily requirements. Thus, in the 
dietary table fats are the least required, and they 
are also the least in the foods : the amount of proteid 
required in the dietary is more than the fats and 
much less than the sugars and starches, exactly as 
is found in the food table ; lastly, sugars and starches 
are the elements of which most is required in the 
dietary table, and they are also those most abundant 
in the food table. 

It has been necessary to make these two points, 
first, that flesh foods are by no means complete foods 
in themselves, and second that vegetable foods do 
furnish foods complete in every respect, perfectly 
clear, and to present the facts so that every reader 
can see and judge for himself that they are clear. 
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in view of the popular ignorance which prevails 
among so many people as to the comparative merits 
of animal and vegetable foods. In order, however, 
that no doubt may be possible in anybody's mind, 
and to confirm the truth of the conclusions which 
we have ourselves drawn from the figures, a few 
quotations bearing on the subject are given from 
some of our leading scientists: 

“ Chemically speaking, flesh food is not necessary.” 
—Prof, A. Wynter Blyth, F.R.C.S. 

“ Every element, whether mineral or organic, which 
is required for nutrition, is found in the vegetable 
kingdom." — EDWARD SMITH, M.B., F.R.S., LL.B. 

“ It may indeed be doubted whether butcher’s 
meat is anywhere a necessity of life.” — Adam Smith, 
F.R.S. 

“Animal diet is not essential to man.” — Lord 
Playfair, M.D., C.B. 

“It is a vulgar error to regard meat in any form 
as necessary to life. All that is necessary to the 
human body can be supplied by the vegetable 
kingdom. . . . The vegetarian can extract from his 
food all the principles necessary for the growth and 
support of the body, as well as for the production of 
heat and force. It must be admitted as a fact beyond 
all question that some persons are stronger and more 
healthy who live on that food. I know how much 
of the prevailing meat diet is not merely a wasteful 
extravagance, but a source of serious evil to the 
consumer.”— Sir Henry Thompson, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

“ Chemistry is not antagonistic to Vegetarianism 
any more than Biology. Flesh food is certainly not 
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necessary to supply the nitrogenous products re- 
quired for the repair of tissue, therefore a well- 
selected diet from the x^egetable kingdom is perfectly 
fit, from a chemical point of view, for the nutrition 
of men.” — Dr F. J. Sykes, B.Sc., Med. Offr. for St 
Pancras. 

“ Meat is absolutely unnecessary for a perfectly 
healthy existence, and the best work can be done 
on a vegetarian diet ... 1 have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that men may and do live in 
full health and vigour on a carefiilly selected dietary 
from which flesh food is excluded. ... I say this, 
although I am not a Vegetarian or Fruitarian myself.” 
—Prof. G, Sims Woodhead, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

“That it is easily possible to sustain life on the 
products of the vegetable kingdom needs no demon- 
stration for physiologists, even if a majority of the 
human race were not constantly engaged in demon- 
strating it, and my researches show not only that it 
is possible, but that it is infinitely preferable in every 
way, and produces superior powers both of mind and 
body.”— Dr Alex. Haig, F.R.C.P. 

“ There is ample and unexceptionable evidence 
that where neither milk nor any of its preparations 
are in ordinary use a regimen consisting of bread and 
fruits and herbs, is quite adequate to the wants of a 
population subsisting by severe and constant toil.” — 
Dr W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S. 

“ As a medical man I desire to add my testimony 
both from the results of personal experience, and from 
observations throughout many years of hospital and 
private practice. I maintain that flesh-eating is 
unnecessary, unnatural and unwkolesoinel ' — Dr JoilN 
Wood, M.D. 
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. There is the chemical fact in the hands of all, 
which none can gainsay, that the products of the 
vegetable kingdom contain all that is necessary for 
the fullest sustenance of human life.” — Dr JOSIAH 
Oldfield, D.C.L., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“It must be honestly admitted that weight by 
weight vegetable substances, when they are carefully 
selected, possess the most striking advantages over 
animal food in nutritive value. ... I should like to 
see the vegetarian and fruit-living plan brought into 
general use, and I believe it will be.” — Sir BENJAMIN 
W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

“ That men can be perfectly nourished, and that 
their physical and intellectual capabilities can be 
fully developed in any climate by a diet purely 
vegetable, has been proved by such abundant experi- 
ence that it will not be necessary to adduce any 
formal arguments on the subject.” — Sir WILLIAM 
Lawrence, in Rees’ Encydopcedia. 

“Man can obtain from vegetables the nutriment 
necessary for his maintenance in health .” — British 
Medical Journal, 

The verdict of science on the matter of the 
adequacy of vegetable foods to furnish all that is 
necessary for the nutrition of man is so emphatic, 
and so unmistakable, that it is astonishing how so 
many people are still under the delusion that flesh 
food is essential for existence. It is the more remark- 
able that this idea should be held, when the greater 
portion of the human race, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, are at the present moment, and have 
been for ages, living without the use of fleshmeat. It 
is surely, therefore, not exaggerating the case in the 
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least to say that those who still hold that fleshmeat 
is necessary for existence are sinaply making, as Sir 
Henry Thompson put it, a ‘‘vulgar error,'' due to 
ignorance of facts. 

It will be convenient at this point to very briefly 
examine the dietary of an ordinary Britisher. The 
following is an analysis of a fairly typical, modern, 
fashionable “ good ” dinner ; the amounts given are 
such as an ordinary person, with a fair appetite, 
might take : 

ANALYSIS OF A TYPICAL “GOOD" DINNER 


Course 

Food 

Oz. 

Proteid 

Hydro- 

carbons 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Hois d’CEuvre 

Oysters 

2 

Grains 

56 

Grams 

Grains 


BiOwn Bread 

i 

10 

I 

56 


Butter . 



24 

Fish . 

Sole 

4 

208 

3 


Entree . 

Mutton Cutlets . 

2 

144 

171 



Mashed Potatoes . 

2 

iS 

2 

184 

Joint . 

Roast Beef . 

2 

172 

32 

Potatoes 

2 

18 

2 

1 84 


Cauliflower . 

2 

8 

3 

41 

Poultry . 

Chicken 

2 

190 

ss 

Bread (sauce) 

i 

10 

I 

56 

Game . 

Partridge 

I 

190 

30 


Biead Crumbs 

i 

10 

1 I 

56 

Sweet . 

Cabinet Pudding . 

I 

25 

So i 

80 

Savoury 

Sardine 

i 

52 

SO 



Toast . . . ! 

i i 

10 

I 

56 


Butter . 

A ; 


24 

Ice 

Cream . 

2 


394 

33 

During dinner 

Bread . 

I 

41 

4 

224 

Dessert . 

Walnuts 

i 

20 

63 

14 

Coffee , 

Milk . 


6 

8 

ir 


Total Grains 

... 

iiSS 

952 

995 


Total Ounces 


2 72 

2-i8 

227 

Proportion of whole day’s supply . 


60% 

72% 

1 16% 
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Comment is almost superfluous ; it will be noticed 
that such a meal furnishes 6o per cent, of the proteid 
required for the whole day, but only l6 per cent, of 
the carbohydrates required ; in other words, it is as a 
meal exceedingly ill-halanced. In extenuation it may 
be said perhaps that a “ good ” dinner is hardly a fair 
example to take of an average Englishman’s daily 
ration. Fortunately for the Englishman there is some 
truth in this ; but it is only a matter of degree ; the 
above is an extreme case which has been purposely 
taken to illustrate an important fault in most of the 
meals eaten by English people to-day. That fault of 
course is a great excess of proteid, combined often 
with an insufficiency of carbohydrates, arising from 
the excessive use of animal foods, which has become 
more and more marked during the last century, as will 
be shown in the next chapter. 

Needless to say all excess is harmful, but excess 
of proteid is especially so, because, as Prof Chittenden 
says, although “ proteid food . . . may by its oxida- 
tion yield energy for heat and work,” yet “ its com- 
bustion, owing to the content of nitrogen, is never 
complete. Further, its use as fuel is uneconomical 
and undesirable ” ; for the combustion of proteid 
within the organism yields a solid ash which must 
be raked down by the liver and thrown out by the 
kidneys ” (Curtis). In other words, much extra work 
is thrown on to the excretory organs in getting rid of 
the waste products arising from the combustion of 
the excessive quantities of proteid consumed. Injuri- 
ous to health at any time, this is especially so in 
modern times, owing to the difficulty of getting healthy 
and regular exercise, exercise of course being one of 
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the principal means, if not the principal one, of keep- 
ing the kidneys, liver, etc., up to their work. 

This is the first important mistake, made by the 
great bulk of English people in their personal nutri- 
tion, which it is necessary to point out ; several others 
will appear later in due course. It should scarcely 
be necessary to emphasise the fact that a correctly 
balanced di&t — i.e. one in which the various constituents 
of food are found in approximately the correct pro- 
portions — is one of the first essentials of a healthy 
dietary, and that it is folly to expect a badly con- 
structed, ill-balanced diet, such as that of a large 
section of English people to-day, to produce well- 
nourished and healthy individuals. 



CHAPTER V 

EXPERIENCE OF NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 

following are quotations, collected from 
X numerous sources, which afford practical demon- 
stration of the truth of the conclusion arrived at in 
the last chapter — viz. that a diet composed of vege- 
table products, with or without the addition of milk 
and its preparations, is able and sufficient to keep 
races of men in a high state of physical health and 
intellectual vigour. In order to economise space 
most of the quotations have been abridged. 

African Coast 

“You cannot wish to see stouter or better made 
men than these fellows (Hadendoa camel drivers), 
whose glossy skins and well-filled forms show that 
their diet of dura or sorgham and milk agrees well 
with them. These two elements compose the food 
of the whole countryside. The dtira is ground by 
rubbing-stones.'' — Prof. ROBERTSON SMITH. 

Algiers 

“ It was a good beginning to have a stately, bare- 
footed Arab to shoulder our baggage from the port, 
and wonderful to see the load he carried unassisted. 
It is well to see how nobly our Arab bears his load, 
how beautifully balanced is his lithe figure, and with 
what grace and ease he walks along. It is interesting 

38 
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to note that this gentleman lives almost entirely on 
fruit, rice and Indian corn.” — “Artists and Arabs,” 
by Henry Blackburn (1868). 

Arabia 

“Few people surpass the Arabs for longevity, 
agility, and power of endurance. Yet they subsist 
on dates and milk, and for months the Bedouin 
Arabs consume nothing else.” — Lieut. Low in Tke 
Food Journal (1873.) 


Bolivia 

“The troopers of this country are fed on maize 
corn, cocoa and water. They will perform marches 
of 18, 20 and 25 leagues a day, encumbered with 
their baggage and without distress .” — Panama Star 
and Herald. 

Brazil, Rio Janeiro, Laguayra 

“The Brazil slaves are a very strong and robust 
class of men. Their food consists of rice, fruits, and 
bread of coarse flour and the farrenia root. They 
endure great hardships, and carry enormous burdens 
on their heads a distance of a mile without resting, 
each man bearing upon his head a bag of coffee 
weighing 180 pounds, apparently as if it were a light 
burden. They are seldom known to have a fever 
or any other sickness. The Congo slaves of Rio 
Janeiro subsist on vegetable food, and are among 
the finest-looking men in the world. They are six 
feet high, every way well proportioned, and remark- 
ably athletic. The labourers of Laguayra eat no 
flesh, and are an uncommonly healthy and hardy 
race. A single man will take a barrel of beef or 
pork on his shoulders from the landing to the 
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custom-house, which is situated on the top of a hill 
the ascent of which is too steep for carriages.” — 
Graham’s Lectures. 


“ Similar facts are related of the Peruvians, Tobaso 
Indians, Kroomen, natives of the New Hebrides, 
Sandwich Islands, coast clans of the Wamrima, 
Japanese, etc., etc.” — (See the works of Sir JOHN 
Sinclair, Graham, Pope, Cook, Burton and 
Buckingham). 


Canary Islands 

“Mr Jewett says that one of his schooners came 
into Portland laden with barilla from the Canary 
Islands ; and that he stood by and saw four stout 
American labourers attempt, in vain, to lift one of 
the masses of barilla which the captain and mate 
both solemnly affirmed were brought from the store- 
house to the vessel by a single man — a native 
labourer where they freighted; and he subsisted 
entirely on coarse vegetable food and fruit.” — 
Smiti-I’S “ Fruits and Farinacea.” 

Central Africa 

“ The natives of Central Africa, who subsist wholly 
on vegetable food, possess astonishing bodily powers. 
‘ The people of Jenna,’ says Landers, ‘prefer vegetable 
food to animal, their diet consisting chiefly of pre- 
parations of the yam and of Indian corn ; a stronger 
or more athletic race is nowhere to be met with.’ It 
not infrequently requires the united strength of three 
men to lift a calabash of goods from the ground to 
the shoulders of one ; and then does the amazing 
strength of the African appear. Some of the women 
that we saw bore burdens on their heads that would 
tire a mule.” — SMITH’S Fruits and Farinacea.” 
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Chili 

“ The copper-miners of Central Chili carry loads 
of ore of 200 lbs. weight up 80 perpendicular yards 
twelve times a day. Their diet Is entirely vegetable ; 
breakfast consists of sixteen figs and two small loaves 
of bread ; dinner, boiled beans ; supper, roasted wheat 
grain. They scarcely ever taste meat ; yet on this 
simple diet they perform a labour that would almost 
kill many men.” — Sir Francis Head. 

China 

“ The Chinese feed almost entirely on rice, con- 
fections, and fruits ; those who are enabled to live 
well, and spend a temperate life, are possessed of 
great strength and agility. ‘ A finer shaped and 
more powerful race of men exists nowhere,' says Sir 
John Davis, ‘ than the coolies or porters of Canton ; 
and the weight they carry with ease, on a bamboo 
between two of them, would break down most 
others.’” — Smith’s “ Fruits and Farinacea.” 

Cyprus 

“It was extraordinary to see the result of a life- 
long diet of beans and barley bread in the persons of 
the monks of Trooditissa, who very seldom indulge 
in flesh. The actual head of the monastery is a 
handsome man of seventy, perfectly erect in figure, 
as though fresh from military drill, and as strong as 
most men at fifty.” — Sir Samuel Baker’s “ Cyprus,” 
in 1879. 

“ The people of Cyprus fast for more than a third 
of the year rigorously, only eating bread and vege- 
tables, no milk or oil even. Meat and fish are looked 
upon as rare luxuries. The people look healthy and 
well, and seem to find enough subsistence in the fruit 
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and herbs that this island produces so plentifully.” — 
The Standard, 

“ These dwellers in the plain are brave, sober, 
faithful, (and) have the virtues of a camp. Free of 
the sword and saddle from their cradles, they are easily 
turned into good cavalry. No English officer, I am 
told by experts, would desire a better company 
before him when he moved into line.’' — Hepworth 
Dixon on The Island of Cyprus.” 

Egypt 

“ It is indeed surprising to observe how simple and 
poor is the diet of the Egyptian peasantry, and yet 
how robust and healthy most of them are, and how 
severe is the labour they undergo. The boatmen of 
the Nile are mostly strong, muscular men, rowing, 
poling, and towing continually.” — Lane’s “ Egypt.” 

“ Their food chiefly consists of coarse bread made 
of wheat, millet, or maize, together with cucumbers, 
melons, gourds, onions, leeks, beans, chickpease, 
lupins, lentils, dates, etc.” — Smiti-i’S “ Fruits and 
Farinacea.” 

“ The Egyptian cultivators of the soil, who live 
on coarse wheaten bread, Indian bread, lentils, and 
other productions of the vegetable kingdom, are 
amongst the finest people I have ever seen.” — 
Latherwood. 


England 

Mr Brindley, canal engineer, informs us that 
where workmen, being paid by the piece, exerted 
themselves to earn as much as possible — men from 
the north of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who adhered 
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to their customary diet of oatcake and hasty pudding-, 
with water for their drink, sustained more labour and 
made larger wages than those who lived on bacon, 
cheese, and beer, the general diet of labourers in the 
south.” — Smith’s ‘‘ Fruits and Farinacea.” 

“ Formerly, indeed, the diet of the country labour- 
ing classes was almost wholly innocent of fleshmeats 
and strong drinks, and it must be borne in mind that 
it is to this sober and temperate ancestry that the 
working powers of the present generation are owing. 
The use of flesh as daily food dates from hardly more 
than a quarter of a century among the peasantry of 
the most rural districts, and already they are begin- 
ning to degenerate. The children will have neither 
the health nor the constitution of their fathers, nor 
their immunity from suffering.” — Kingsford. 

Speaking of the Cumberland peasantry, SMILES, 
in his “ Life of George Moore,” says that although 
they occasionally got a slice of meat in winter, 
^'stalwart men and comely maidens were brought 
up on porridge, oatcakes, and milk : in fact, there 
could be no better food.” 

Britons (Ancient) 

“ They were remarkable for their fine athletic form, 
for the great strength of their body, and for being 
swift of foot. They excelled in running, wrestling, 
climbing, and all kinds of bodily exercise ; they were 
patient of pain, toil, and suffering of various kinds ; 
were accustomed to fatigue, to bear hunger, cold, and 
ail manner of hardships.” — Henry. 

Plutarch says that “ they only began to grow 
old at 120 years.” 
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Goldsmith says that “ their food consisted almost 
exclusively of acorns, berries and water/' 

France 

“ In a French peasant’s house, in the morning, the 
men eat soup. It is cheap enough to make. For 
twelve people two handfuls of dried beans or peas, a 
few potatoes, a few ounces of fried bacon to give it a 
taste, a good deal of hot water. The twelve basins 
are then filled with thin slices of brown bread, and 
the soup is poured on it. Boiled rice, with a little 
milk, is sometimes taken instead of soup. If the soup 
is insufficient, the peasant finishes his meal with a 
piece of dry bread/’ — Hamerton’S “ Round my 
House,” 1875. 

“ It is stated in a work published by Bertillon in 
1874 that the vine-gatherers of the department of 
Ni^vre, of Burgundy, etc., only eat meat once a year ; 
the agricultural labourers of the Maine department 
eat it twice a year, the weavers of Sarthe on fite 
days only, and the Auvergnese about six times a 
year. The Breton labourers never eat it, and even 
rich people in this province take it only on fete 
days.”— KingSFORD. 

“ A native of Maine informs me that in his grand- 
father’s time the peasants of that department enjoyed 
far longer life and more robust health than the 
present generation, who have exchanged the simple 
sustenance of former years for a dietary consisting 
largely of stimulating drinks and animal food.” — 
KiNGSFORD. 


Greece (Ancient) 

“The Ancient Greeks lived almost entirely upon 
the fruits of the earth/’ — Porphyry, Platonic Phi- 
losopher of the third century. 
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“ In the gymnasia, academies of the athletic pro- 
fession, the masters subjected their neophytes to 
those methods which they judged the most effica- 
cious for the production and augmentation of 
physical strength and power of resistance to fatigue. 
And one of the means employed for accomplishing 
this object was the enforcement of a very severe and 
frugal dietary, composed only of figs, nuts, cheese, 
and maize bread, without wine (Rollin’S ‘ Ancient 
History — KiNGSFORD. 

“ In later times — after animal food had begun to 
be common among the people — a portion of flesh 
was introduced into the diet of the athletes. But, 
according to the testimony of early Greek writers, 
it was soon found that the free use of this kind of 
aliment made them the most sluggish and stupid of 
men.” — R ollings “ Ancient History.” 

“Later, when these same athletse were fed upon 
flesh, they were universally observed to be dull and 
stupid, a result which Diogenes is said to have attri- 
buted to their being ‘ wholly formed of the flesh of 
swine and oxen.’ ” — C. W. Forward. 


Greece (Modern) 

“ The Greek boatmen are exceedingly abstemious. 
Their food consists of a small quantity of black 
bread, made of unbolted rye or wheatmeal, generally 
rye ; and a bunch of grapes or raisins, or some figs. 
They are astonishingly athletic and powerful ; and 
the most nimble, active, graceful, cheerful, and even 
merry people in the world. The labourers in the 
shipyards live in the same simple manner ; and are 
equally vigorous, active, and cheerful. It is my 
serious opinion that one hearty man in New England 
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ordinarily consumes as much food in a day as a 
family of six Greeks.” — Judge WOODRUFF, of Con- 
necticut. 


India 

“In i8i8 the Pattamar Hindus occupied in carry- 
ing letters by land performed almost incredible 
journeys in the time allotted. 'These men/ says 
Sir John Sinclair, ‘are generally tall, being 5 feet 10 
inches to 6 feet high. They subsist on a little boiled 
rice.’”-— Kin GSFORD. 

Ireland 

“The chairmen, porters, and coal-heavers, the 
strongest men in the British dominions, are said to 
be, the greatest part of them, from the lowest rank 
of people in Ireland, which are generally fed with 
the potato.'’ — SMITH’S “ Wealth of Nations.” 

“ The finest specimens of the human body I ever 
beheld, I saw in Ireland ; and they had never tasted 
animal food.”— The Rev. Howard Malcolm, of 
Boston. 

“ Many English farmers, who have been employ- 
ing the natives of the Emerald Isle, bear testimony 
to the fact, that those who are steady, and refrain 
from spirituous liquors, are indefatigable ; and are 
capable of performing a much greater amount of 
agricultural labour, on their simple meal of potatoes 
and buttermilk, than the English labourer, though 
feeding on abundance of fleshmeat.” — SMITH’S 
“ Fruits and Farinacea.” 


Italy 

“The peasants here are a splendid, hardy set, 
living almost entirely on cakes and porridge of 
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chestnut flour, a little wheat bread, and, at this 
season, on bread made of the gran Umo (Indian 
corn).” — Private Letter from Lucca. 

Japan 

“The Japanese not only abstain from animal 
foodji but even from milk and its productions. Their 
chief food consists of rice, pulse, fruits, roots and 
herbs, but mostly rice.” — Modern Universal History. 

“Hot rice cakes are the standard food of the 
Japanese. The Japanese are represented as robust, 
well made, and active, remarkably healthy, long- 
lived and intelligent.” — SMITH. 

“The Japanese infantry soldier can carry more 
and march longer than the foot soldier of any other 
country. His miraculous power of covering long 
distances at a running pace ” — carrying a service kit 
and equipment weighing 60 lbs. — “was testified to 
by every war correspondent in Manchuria.” — A 
Military Expert quoted by Colonel MURRAY in 
“ Imperial Outposts.” 

“ The simplicity of a Japanese soldier’s diet — and 
by soldier I mean all ranks, from general to private 
— is proverbial. Rice is their great stand-by.” — War 
Correspondent of The Daily Chronicle. 

Malta 

“ The people manage to be strong and hardy on 
their scanty fare of black bread and coarse macaroni, 
eked out by such garden stuff as they cannot profit- 
ably dispose of in the market, and only washed down 
on Sundays and saints’ days by a draught of the 

^ This was written some years ago. 
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common Sicilian wine, for which they pay twopence 
a pint.” — One and All ” ; also “ Dietetic Reformer” 
(1880). 

Mexico 

“ The principal article of food among the Indians 
of Mexico is Indian corn. On this food alone they 
are enabled to subsist and undergo far more fatigue, 
under the tropical sun of Mexico, than our northern 
labourers in the northern latitudes, with the free use 
of animal food. Those who abstain from the use of 
ardent spirit are muscular and strong ; and among 
them are to be found models for the sculptor.” — Pope. 

Norway 

“ The general food of the Norwegians is rye-bread, 
milk, and cheese. As a particular luxury, peasants 
eat thin slices of salt hung-meat. All the travellers 
I have consulted agree in representing the people as 
thriving on this fare, and in no part of the world are 
there more instances of longevity than in Norway.”’ — 
Dr Capell Brooke. 

“Though in many parts of Norway animal food 
is quite unknown, they are generally tall and good- 
looking. Being daily accustomed to climb moun- 
tains, they may be said to be in constant training, 
and they keep up with ease by the side of your 
carriage at full speed for ten or twelve miles.” — 
Twining. 


Palestine 

“The Fellahin rarely touch meat, but live on 
unleavened bread dipped in oil, or rice, olives, grape 
treacle, clarified butter, with gourds, melons, marrows, 
and cucumbers. To this frugal diet is due probably 
the whiteness of their teeth, the strength of their 
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constitutions, and the rapidity with which their 
wounds heal.” — C. R. CONDER, R.E., “ Tentwork in 
Palestine (1878). 


Peru 

“‘These Peruvians/ says a gentleman who has 
spent twenty years among them, ‘ are a more hardy 
race, and will endure more fatigue and privation, 
than any other people in the world. They subsist 
wholly on vegetable food. Parched corn is their 
principal, and generally their exclusive, article of 
food, when engaged in any particular enterprise or 
effort which requires great activity and power of 
body.’” — Smith’s “Fruits and Farinacea.” 

Poland 

"Our Polish Upper-Selesians are a very frugal 
people. A mason who goes to work in the town, 
distant five to eight miles or more, must rise by three 
o’clock. His diet for the whole day is the bread 
which he takes in his pocket. So with the field 
labourer. As a soldier he is very enduring, and the 
Polish regiments can always make long marches. 
The main articles of diet of our Polish peasantry are 
bread and potatoes,” — E. Wellshaenser. 

" ‘ The Polish and Hungarian peasants from the 
Carpathian mountains,’ says a Polish nobleman, ‘ are 
among the most active and powerful men in the 
world ; they live almost entirely on oatmeal bread 
and potatoes.’ ” — Smith’s " Fruits and Farinacea.” 

Rio Salada 

" The Spaniards of Rio Salada, who are employed 
in transporting goods, live wholly on vegetable food. 
They are very robust and strong, and bear prodigi- 
ous burdens on their backs, such as require three or 
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SO 

four men to place upon them, travelling with a speed 
which few men can equal without any encumbrance/' 
— Smith’s ‘'Fruits and Farinacea.” 

Romans 

“Fleshmeat entered but very sparingly into the 
diet of the Roman soldier, till after the days of 
Roman valour had begun to pass away ; and, with 
equal pace, as the army became less simple and less 
temperate in their diet, they became less brave and 
less successful in arms. So far as bodily strength 
and ability to endure voluntary action are con- 
sidered, the Roman soldier was far the most power- 
ful in Rome’s earliest days, when he subsisted on his 
simple vegetable food.” — Graham’s Lectures. 

“ The chief food of the Roman gladiator was 
barley cakes and oil ; and this diet, Hippocrates 
says, is eminently fitted to give muscular strength 
and endurance. The daily rations of the Roman 
soldier were one pound of barley, three ounces of oil, 
and a pint of thin wine.” — Kingsford. 

Russia 

“ The people of Russia, generally, subsist on coarse 
black rye-bread and garlics. I have often hired men 
to labour for me. They would come on board in the 
morning with a piece of black bread weighing about 
a pound, and a bunch of garlics as big as one’s fist 
This was all their nourishment for the day of i6 or 
1 8 hours’ labour. They were astonishingly powerful 
and active, and endured severe and protracted labour 
far beyond any of my men. Some of these Russians 
were 8o and even 90 years old, and yet these old men 
would do more work than any of the middle-aged 
men belonging to my ship.” — Capt. C. S. HOWLAND, 
of New Bedford, Mass. 
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“Here were about 600 irregulars, militia and 
regulars, all fine-looking men. There was not enough 
in the place in the way of meat to satisfy two com- 
panies of English soldiers, yet here were 3000 to 
4000 m*en. With a little millet boiled into a pud- 
ding, some goats’ milk, cheese and onions, and a 
goblet of Win du pays’ even the chiefs are quite 
contented, while their retainers make good cheer 
over cakes of Indian corn flour, some curds, a piece 
of dried fish, or a strip of tough beef among half- 
a-dozen.” — War Correspondent of The Daily News 

(1S78). 


Sierra Leone 

The natives, who live in a climate said to be the 
worst on earth, are very temperate ; they subsist 
entirely on small quantities of boiled rice, with 
occasional supplies of fruit, and drink only water; 
in consequence they are strong and healthy, and 
live as long as men in the most propitious climates.” 
— M onthly M agaNjte (1815). 

Smyrna 

“ In Smyrna they are stout, robust men of great 
muscular strength ; and carry at one load from 400 
to 800 pounds. An American merchant pointed me 
to one of them in his service, and assured me that he 
carried at one load, from his warehouse to the wharf, 
about 25 rods, a box of sugar weighing 400 pounds, 
and two sacks of coffee weighing each 200 pounds — 
making in all 800 pounds.” — Judge WOODRUFF, of 
Connecticut. 


Spain 

“ I have witnessed the exceedingly large loads the 
Moorish porters in Spain are in the habit of carrying, 
and have been struck with astonishment at their 
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muscular powers. I have seen two of these men 
stow off a full cargo of wine in casks. They brought 
their food on board with them ; it consisted of coarse 
brown wheat bread, with grapes.” — Capt. C. F. 
Chase. 

‘‘Those who have penetrated into Spain have 
probably witnessed to what a distance a Spanish at- 
tendant will accompany on foot a traveller’s mule or 
carriage, doing 40 or 50 miles a day on his fare of 
only raw onions and bread.” — Smith’s “ Fruits and 
Farinacea.” 


Turkey 

“ The boatmen and water-carriers of Constanti- 
nople are decidedly, in my opinion, the finest men 
in Europe, as regards their physical development, 
and they are all water drinkers; they may take 
a little sherbet at times. Their diet is chiefly 
bread ; now and then a cucumber, with cherries, figs, 
dates, mulberries, or other fruits which are abundant 
there; now and then a little fish.” — Sir William 
Fairbairn’s “ Report on Sanitary Conditions.” 

“ As a member of a warlike race (the Turk) is 
without equal in Europe in health and hardiness. 
He can live and fight when soldiers of any other 
nationality would starve. His excellent physique, 
his simple habits, his abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, and his normal vegetarian diet, enable him 
to support the greatest hardships, and to exist on 
the scantiest and simplest foods .” — Standard (1877). 

“Low stature is the exception in the Ottoman 
army. These men of herculean form are endowed 
with fabulous sobriety ; they drink no intoxicating 
drinks, and seldom touch meat .” — Daily News (1877). 
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The following are a few athletic achievements of 
non-flesh-eaters in this country : — 

George Olley, Amateur Champion Cyclist, has 
broken over 200 records and has twice won the 
“Blue Ribbons” of the British Cycling World — ie, 
the Carwardine Cup and the Dibble Shield. In 

1904 he acquired the unpaced records of London to 
Edinburgh; 12 miles on Southern Roads: 50 miles 
on Southern Roads: 35 miles on Southern Roads. 
He also held all Amateur Path Records from 6 to 12 
hours and the 3, 4 and 5 Miles Grass Records. In 

1905 he lowered the unpaced record from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End by ii hours 10 minutes. 

W. DE Creux Hutchison holds the Dover to 
London and Back Cycle Record. Also the Dover 
to London Walking Record. 

H. E. Bryning won the Cycling Championship of 
India in 1897, 1898 and 1900. 

F. Newell and H. H. Agnew cycled unpaced 
198J and 193 miles respectively in 12 hours on 
Western Roads. 

Miss Rosa Symons in 1904 cycled via London, 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats and back in 
15 days 21 hours 32 minutes, being a World’s Record 
for Women. 

Karl Mann in 1902 won the Dresden to Berlin 
International Walking Race (125 miles) in Amateur 
Record time of 26 hours 58 minutes. He arrived 
7 hours before the first meat-eater. 18 vegetarians 
and 14 meat-eaters started, 10 vegetarians and 3 
meat -eaters finishing; the first 6 arrivals were 
vegetarians. 
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In The Daily News of 29th June 1898 the Berlin 
correspondent stated that 14 meat-eaters and 8 
vegetarians started for a 70 miles’ walking match. 
All the vegetarians reached the goal “in splendid 
condition ” the first covering the distance in 141- 
hours. An hour later than the last vegetarian came 
the first meat-eater, and he was “completely ex- 
hausted.” All the other meat-eaters dropped off 
after 35 miles. 

George H. Allen in 1904 broke the Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats Walking Record by 7 days. He 
averaged 45, 53 and 66-|- miles respectively during 
the first, second and third weeks, covering 88-|- miles 
on each of the last two days. He lost no weight on 
the walk. 

L. J. Simons in 1904 walked 25 miles on the 
London-Bath Road in 3 hours 57 minutes 43 seconds. 

JNO. Barclay in 1896 won the Half-Mile Running 
Championship of Scotland. 

Eustace Miles in 1902 placed to his credit all 
four amateur events in tennis and racquets — viz. 
Tennis Championship (4th time) ; Tennis Gold 
Medal Competition (5th time); Racquet Champion- 
ship (Singles) ; and Racquet Championship (Doubles). 
In 1905 he again won the Tennis Championship of 
the World. 

Emil R. VoigHT in 1908 won the 5 Miles Flat 
Race in the Olympic Games at the Stadium. The 
Daily Chronicle says, “ It was a joy to see this little 
Manchester man, whom the vegetarians may claim 
as a perfect athlete, able to win the World’s Cham- 
pionship on a vegetable diet . . . one of the most 
brilliant achievements ever done by an English 
runner.” 
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Voight also won the 4 Miles Amateur Champion- 
ship, and the 4 Miles Handicap at Glasgow (from 
scratch). 

F. A. Knott won the 1500 Metres Cycle Race 
at the Stadium, breaking the previous Record, and in 
the same day he won the 3 Miles Scratch Race. 

It is of further interest to note that amongst 
eminent men and women who have been vege- 
tarians the following names are given by various 
authorities : — 


Pythagoras 

Plato 

Aristotle 

Socrates 

Diogenes 

Empedocles 

Porphyry 

Plutarch 

Ovid 

Seneca 

Buddha 

Manu 

Zoroaster 

Daniel 

Isaiah 

Hypatia 

lamblicus 

Asoka 

Apollonius of Tyana 
The Christian Apostles 
James 

James the Less 

Matthew 

Peter 


The Christian Fathers 
Tertullian 
Origen 
Chrysostom 
Clement 
Francis d’ Assisi 
and others 
Milton 

Isaac Newton 
Franklin 
Goldsmith 
Locke 

William Lambe 

Pope 

Voltaire 

Gleizes 

Rousseau 

Schopenhauer 

Maeterlinck 

Paley 

Wesley 

Hartley 

Lamartine 

Gassendi 
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Ray 

Linnaeus 

John Howard 

Garibaldi 

Swedenborg 

Shelley 

Newman 

Byron 

Michelet 

Edison 

Marconi 

Tesla 

Wagner 

Aurungzebe 

General William Booth 

W. Bramwell Booth 

Sir Isaac Pitman 

Herbert Burrows 

Tolstoi 

Rev. R. J. Campbell 
Mrs Annie Besant 


Bernard Shaw 
Eustace Miles 
Mrs Despard 
Robert Blatchford 
Horace Greeley 
Lord Charles Beresford 
General Sir Edward 
Bulwer 

Dr Stenson Hooker 
Dr Haig 

Prof. E. B. Mayor 
Lady Paget 
Lady Somerset 
Ouida 

Mrs Mona Caird 
Hon. C. S. Rolls 
Rev. Hon. E. Lyttelton 
(Headmaster of Eton 
College). 

etc. etc. 


It is regretted that such a large amount of space 
has had to be devoted to the above quotations, but it 
has been thought best to put forward abundance of 
evidence, in order that the fact might be established 
beyond dispute, that vegetarian diet is able to main- 
tain races of men in as high a state as is known of 
physical and intellectual development, in view of the 
ignorance still so prevalent among the people of this 
country on a matter of such importance. 

The numerous arguments that one commonly 
hears put forward, as objections to vegetarianism, 
will be dealt with in due course in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 


FLESH-EATING AND DISEASE 

I N the preceding chapters evidence has been ad- 
duced to show that vegetable products are well 
adapted, both theoretically and practically, to keep 
men in robust health and strength. In this chapter 
it is proposed to consider some of the disadvantages 
attendant on a diet composed of flesh-foods. The 
following are quotations bearing upon the matter ; 
as before, the extracts have been mostly abridged. 

Cancer 

“ The first step urgently required to be taken with 
a view of arresting the increase of cancer now going 
on, is to stop the sale of diseased meat and other 
foods of an injurious and pernicious nature. I am 
informed that it is a very common practice with 
farmers, the moment they discover disease in sheep 
or cattle, to at once kill and prepare them for market ; 
animals suffering from anthrax, foot-and-mouth 
disease, tuberculosis, etc., are dressed up so that 
experienced butchers and experts are deceived,” — ^Dr 
Alex. Marsden, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Chairman of the 
Cancer Hospital, London), Letter to The Standard^ 
5 th March 1901. 


Tuberculosis 

It is a proved fact that a large proportion of the 
cattle which are slaughtered for food purposes suffer 
57 
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from tuberculosis. That it is possible for this disease 
to be transmitted to those who eat the flesh of tuber- 
culous cattle is shown by the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis, which reads as 
follows : — 

“ Numerous experiments have been performed 
upon the possibility of the tubercular virus entering 
the body through the alimentary canal. In these 
experiments the apparently healthy flesh of tuber- 
culous cattle (not the manifestly diseased organs) 
has been swallowed by various animals, with the 
effect that the disease has in many cases fatally 
followed the injection of such infected material.’’ 

The Society of Medical Officers of Health at 
Manchester in 1892 resolved that "the flesh of any 
animal affected with tuberculosis, to however slight 
an exte 7 it^ is unfit to be sold as human food.” 

Cooking the flesh of tuberculous animals does not 
necessarily destroy the germs, because although the 
bacilli are destroyed at the temperature of boiling 
water, the interior of a large joint of meat never 
reaches boiling point at all. 

“Tuberculosis exists among cattle and other 
animals to an extent which was scarcely realised 
some 15 years ago. Evidences from the public 
slaughter-houses in the large towns of England 
speak with no uncertain sound on the matter. I may 
remind you of the examination of the Queen’s herd 
of cattle, where out of 40 animals 36 (or 90 per cent.) 
were found to have been affected. It is probable 
that Tuberculosis is scarcely likely to be less pre- 
valent in herds less constantly under supervision.” 
— Dr Jackson, President of the British Medical 
Association (1889). 

Dr W. COLLINGRIDGE quoted before the Sanitary 
Committee of the Public Health Department 
(London) the statistics of Mr J. King, who found 
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that of 500 carcasses of cows examined by him 244, 
or nearly 50 per cent., showed signs of tuberculous 
lesions. 

Dr Niven, M.O.H., Manchester, recently selected 
83 samples of milk on sale in that city and found 
that 18 contained the “bacillus tuberculosis/' thus 
proving that a large percentage of the cows had 
tuberculous udders. Still larger must have been the 
percentage of cows who suffered from tuberculosis 
in some form or other, because the lungs are more 
often affected than the udders. 

Sausages 

Dr F. W. Alexander, M.O. for Poplar, gave the 
following information to The Star newspaper : — 

“ There is a gigantic illicit trade in horseflesh for 
human food in London. Carcasses of horses are sold 
by the knackers, ostensibly for cats’ meat, but they 
are put into tanks, (and) then the flesh is taken in 
the early morning to the butcher’s mincing machine 
and turned into brawn and sausages. If we come 
upon it in its unprepared state we are told that it is 
intended for cats’ meat ; when it has been minced up 
and spiced, detection can be defied. It is to be re- 
membered that horses are not bred for human food, 
and when they have been killed it is more than likely 
to be on account of disease. The flesh of horses that 
have died from glanders and farcy can be treated in 
the way I have described, and served up to the public 
as food, and I am convinced they are!' 

Dr Bell writes: “As Mr Batty Langley, M.P., 
declared in a recent speech that 79,000 horses were 
shipped in one year to Germany, ‘ shabby, skinny, 
and some with sores all over them,’ there can be no 
doubt that a very large traffic of this sort is taking 
place,” 
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Meat Inspection and Diseased Meat 

''I have discovered the disgraceful fact that in 
England, with the exception of the biggest cities, 
there is practically no meat inspection at all. There 
are qualified meat inspectors in London and in about 
twelve other boroughs in the kingdom. Elsewhere 
your butcher is at liberty to sell you the meat of 
tuberculous animals, the meat of animals which 
have had anthrax, or septic peritonitis, or actino- 
mycosis, or fever, or any other loathsome disease.’' — 
Robert H. Spierard, London Magazine, August 

1905. 

'‘There is no question about it that owing to 
the evils likely to arise from imperfect supervision 
of private slaughter-houses, the present widespread 
ingestion of flesh is responsible to an appreciable 
extent for many diseases which now exist, and which 
vegetable-eaters avoid. We have diarrhcea, cramp, 
trichina-disease, tuberculosis, carbuncle, malignant 
pustule, and the various forms of tapeworms through 
eating diseased meat.”-— J, Edwin Cooney, M.D., 
M.O.H. 

On 6th December 1904 Dr Collingridge, M.O.H. 
for the City of London, told the presiding alderman 
at the Guildman Police Court that four quarters of 
beef, seized by the Sanitary Inspector in the London 
market, were affected with cancer and sarcoma. He 
further stated that beef containing sarcoma was the 
most dangerous form of fcfbd imaginable. Such 
incidents are said to be frequent. 

“ Beef cattle reach the hands of the butchers 
fevered for want of water and nourishment, or covered 
with festering wounds or bruises. If the number of 
beeves which reach the markets of the country utterly 
unfit for human food could be ascertained and pub- 
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lished, it would be appalling/’ — “ Report of Animal 
Industry of the United States” (1SS7-1888). 

Dr F. Murphy, the L.C.C. Medical Officer, states 
in a report that London receives daily large quan- 
tities of meat which is “too far gone” to be sold 
locally, and “ there is no doubt that there is a definite 
trade carried on in meat of a quality which would 
never knowingly be allowed to be used in any civi- 
lised community.” 

In an address in 1895 Sidney Beard said: “You 
will be able to realise the danger which is constantly 
incurred, when I tell you that the inspectors of the 
Central Meat Market, London, do not see the 
slaughtering or the internal organs at all, but only 
examine the meat with the naked eye, a long time 
after it has been killed and dressed. This is in 
England’s model meat market An inspector asserted 
upon oath that he believed 80 per cent, of the meat 
was tuberculous, and that to exclude such would 
leave the public without a supply.” 

In Berlin abattoirs in one year tuberculosis was 
detected in 4300 cattle and in 6393 pigs. 

Eugene Christian writes that “ recent experiments 
in the states of Ohio and Illinois developed the fact 
that about 36 per cent, of the best cattle in these two 
states are diseased. The majority of them had tuber- 
culosis.” ^ 

During the first three months of 1902 the Board of 
Health in New York City confiscated over 325,000 lbs. 
of meat which was totally unfit for use. 

In one year 1 173 tons of putrid meat was destroyed 
at Smithfield, and elsewhere in London between 
30,000 and 40,000 tins of bad foreign meat. More 
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serious is the danger lurking in tins of salmon, lobster, 
sardines, condensed milk, soups, rabbit, compressed 
beef, etc., which are sold to the poor and lower middle 
classes. Two thousand such “blown'' tins were 
seized by the inspector at Islington. 

Mr H. Harris, Secretary of the Jewish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Board, referring to animals slaughtered at Deptford 
and Whitechapel alone in twenty-five weeks, reported 
that out of nearly 20,000 sheep 28 per cent, were 
diseased, out of nearly 2000 calves 32 per cent, were 
diseased, and out of over 13,000 oxen 47 per cent, 
were diseased. 

Prof. Gamgee, M.O. to the Privy Council, in his 
fifth report, stated that “ a fifth of the total amount 
of the meat consumed is derived from animals killed 
in a state of disease malignant or chronic," and as 
Jewish experts reject one-third of the carcasses they 
examine — without the aid of a microscope — Prof 
Gamgee’s estimate is probably well under the mark. 

The above are to be regarded merely as specimen 
quotations, which could be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely. The theory, which is now being entertained 
by a continually increasing section, not only of the 
medical profession but also of the lay public, that the 
flesh of even healthy animals is often directly respon- 
sible for many diseases, will be more conveniently 
dealt with in the next chapter. With regard, how- 
ever, to the part played by the flesh of diseased 
animals in the causation of disease in men, there can 
scarcely be two opinions ; for we have it on the best 
authority, both that a large proportion of the meat 
consumed in this country is diseased, and that such 
diseased flesh can and does give rise to disease in 
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those who consume it It is of course impossible to 
say how much sickness and suffering is directly due 
to this cause, but that it must be a very large amount 
is clear from such figures as are available of expert 
examination of meat It will scarcely be necessary 
to remind the reader that, large as is the amount of 
diseased meat seized by inspectors, by far the greater 
part of the meat consumed finds its way into the 
homes of English people without ever undergoing 
inspection at all. 

It may, however, be urged that an efficient system 
of inspection would prevent the sale of diseased meat 
But against this it must be remembered that such 
inspection, to be of full value, must be microscopical, 
which would involve an immense amount of labour 
and expense; and further, experts tell us that, so 
thoroughly are cattle impregnated by disease, that to 
reject all tainted flesh, if it did not cut off the supply 
altogether, would at least enormously increase the 
price of flesh-foods. 

Neither is there much help in the suggestion that 
disease should be eliminated from cattle ; for this 
at the best would be a lengthy, laborious and costly 
process, even if we knew how to set about it, which 
of course we do not know. Our whole system of 
rearing animals for food, “ improving the breed ” as 
it is called, has the effect of producing a race of un- 
healthy animals ; for what is done is to select the 
fattest and most indolent, and breed from them, until 
eventually we produce creatures which are simply 
masses of flesh and adipose tissue, often so unwieldy 
that they can barely support their own weight or 
move about at all. “ What is the sty- fed pig ? ” says 
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Prof. Mayor; “a tub of wheezing lard, tottering 
on four crazy pegs, utterly unable to run ” — quite a 
different creature from his brother, the wild pig of the 
jungle. The bloated and unnatural state of our prize 
cattle, even if it be not itself a state of disease, as it 
often is, is one which strongly predisposes to disease. 

Consoling as some people may find the reflection 
that if, some day, an efficient system of meat inspec- 
tion is installed, or if, some day, disease is reduced or 
eliminated from animals raised for food, the chances 
of their incurring sickness from the use of diseased 
flesh will be reduced to a minimum, others may find 
a simpler solution of the difficulty in discarding the 
use of such dangerous materials altogether, and 
returning to the diet dictated by nature, approved 
by science, and recommended by the experience of 
man. 



CHAPTER Vn 


DR HAIG’S “URIC ACID” THEORY 

“ There is perhaps no more deep-seated delusion in the 
popular mind than the supposition that disease comes in some 
spontaneous manner, like the outburst of a ^’^oicano. There are 
more than 1500 distinct diseases described in our medical books, 
and with them go thousands of symptoms, but they all spring 
from a violation of a few of nature's laws. That this is no 
theory but an absolute fact has been demonstrated to a mathe- 
matical certainty by the extensive researches of such men as 
Bouchard and Boix in France, and Dr Haig in London, as well 
as the painstaking efforts of thousands of scientific men m all 
parts of the world.” — Editor of the American Medical and 
Surgical Bulleiin, 

D uring the last few years the part which uric 
acid, and other substances of a kindred nature, 
play in the causation of disease, has received a great 
deal of attention and study at the hands of both the 
general public and the medical profession. In this 
chapter an attempt will be made to give an epitome 
of the principal points in the theories of Dr Haig, 
whose name in this connection is so well known. 

Urea and uric acid represent the waste or effete 
products resulting from the destruction of the proteid 
or albumen of the tissues of an animal organism, such 
wear and tear of the tissues, as it may be called, 
being due to the activities, both internal and external, 
of the organism. It has been ascertained that the 
two substances are formed in the proportion of about 
one of uric acid to thirty-five of urea, and that, after 
® 65 
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passing through the blood, they are thrown out of 
the system through the agency of the liver and the 
kidneys. An ordinary person excretes on an average 
about ten grains of uric acid per day. To continue 
the steam-engine analogy, these ten grains may be 
said to correspond to the smoke, ashes and grit in 
the bearings of an engine and its boiler. 

Uric acid, or some similar substance, has been 
found to exist in certain foods, principally flesh foods, 
which of course contain the substance resulting from 
the wear and tear of the animal’s tissues during life. 
Other substances whose action on the human organism 
appears to be very similar to that of uric acid are the 
thein of tea, the caffein of coffee, and a few others. 
Haig in his works uses the term uric acid to desig- 
nate the whole group ; other names in use are 
xanthins, purins, waste products, effete matter, effete 
salts, food poisons, etc. In this chapter the term 
xanthin is intended to include the whole group. The 
following table shows the amount of xanthins in 
vaidous substances 

TABLE OF XANTHINS IN FOODS 


Fish— 


Flesh — 


pel lb. 

per lb. 

Cod . 

. 4'I 

Beef, ribs 

. 8*0 

Plaice . 

. . 5-6 

Veal, loin 

. 8-1 

I-Ialibut 

• • 7'i 

Pork, loin, and Ham, 

av. 8-3 

Salmon 

. 8-2 

Turkey 

. 8-8 

Flesh — 


Chicken 

. 9’i 

Pork, neck . 

. 4*0 

Beef, sirloin . 

, 9'i 

Tripe . 

. 4-0 

Beefsteak 

. 14-5 

Rabbit . 

. 6*3 

Liver . 

• i9‘3 

Mutton 

. 6-8 

Meat Juice . 

. 50-0 

Beef-Tea 

. . 7*0 

Meat Extract 

• 63*0 
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TABLE OF XANTUINS IN FOODS — continued. 


Vegetalle Foods — 

Grains 
per ib. 

^ Grains 

Tea, etc. — per lb. 

Potatoes 

. O’l 

Cocoa . . . . 59*0 

Onions . 

. o-o6 

Cofi'ee . . . .70*0 

Asparagus . 

. 1-5 

Ceylon Tea . . .175*0 

Peameal 

♦ 25 


Oatmeal 

• 3*5 


Plaricot Beans 

. 4*2 

1 Miscellaneous — 

Lentils . 

. 4’2 

1 Eggs, iSlilk, Butter, Cheese, 

Alcoholic Drinks — 


j White Bread, Rice, Tapioca, 

Lager Beer . 

. I'l 

1 Cabbage, Lettuce, Cauli- 

Pale Ale 

- 1*3 i 

1 flower, etc. , etc. — No trace 

Porter . 

- X*4 



Note. — It is sometimes incorrectly stated that pulses are worse 
from the xanthin point of view than flesh-foods, hut if portions of, say, 
haricot beans, codfish, and beefsteak are taken affording the satne 
atnotmt of solid nutrivient, the cod will contain more than 6, and the 
beef nearly ii, times as much xanthin as the beans. 

From the above figures it is clear that, in addition 
to the xanthins normally being formed in the system, 
a person may, if a meat-eater, introduce into his 
system in the course of a single day sufficient flesh 
xanthins to double or even treble the amount 
normally produced. If anything then occurs — and 
it will presently be shown that several such things 
may occur — to hinder or prevent excretion of xan- 
thins, the latter will accordingly accumulate in the 
system ; and in the course of months and years 
these accumulations may easily, and actually do in 
many instances, amount to hundreds of grains. Re- 
recollecting that xanthins are waste or effete matter^ 
it is again easy to understand that the retention of 
such matter in tissues, organs 'or blood may give 
rise to a whole host of irregularities, resulting in 
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sickness and disease. This, in one word, is what 
Haig and many others have found — viz. that quite a 
multitude of diseases are found to be associated with 
excess of xanthin in the system, and, conversely, 
that if such excess be removed and not allowed to 
recur, the diseases will diminish or disappear. This 
is in accord with the saying of a famous physician, 
that there is really only one disease in the world — 
hnpure blood. This point is emphasised because one 
so frequently hears it said that Haig and his followers 
are too wild and extravagant in their tirade against 
xanthins. Bearing in mind, however, that certain 
foods contain considerable quantities of these sub- 
stances, and that the latter are known to be impurities, 
in other words poisons to the human system, it is 
quite conceivable, nay, probable, that blood charged 
with such poisons may produce or excite, under 
certain conditions, almost any disease known to 
man ; the way in which the disease will show itself, 
in any particular case, being determined by the well- 
known tendency of an organism to succumb to hostile 
conditions at its weakest spot. On this principle 
identically , the same cause — viz. poisoned blood- 
stream — may produce in a number of individuals 
an equal number of different diseases. 

An excess or accumulation of xanthins in the 
system may occur in one of two principal ways : 
either in solution in the blood, or as a deposit in 
tissue, organ or joint. The former gives rise to 
what Haig calls the “ Circulation or Solvent ” group, 
of which instances are headache, hysteria, mental 
depression, lethargy, insomnia, asthma, dyspepsia 
of certain kinds, congestion of the liver, diabetes, 
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cramp, gravel, anaemia, and many others. The 
latter gives rise to the “Local or Precipitation ” group, 
such as gout, rheumatism, local inflammations of 
many kinds — e.g. of nose, pharynx, lungs, stomach 
(gastritis), liver (abscess, jaundice, etc.), skin 
(eczema), intestines (flatulence, colic, etc.), muscles 
(myalgia), nerves (neuralgia), etc., etc., and in con- 
nection with microbes, catarrh, influenza, phthisis, 
pneumonia, malaria, etc., etc. 

If blood containing uric acid be chilled, or be 
slightly acidulated, the uric acid separates out as a 
bulky, gelatinous precipitate known as colloid, or 
“ glue-like.” It is easy to see that such a precipitate 
in the blood would materially impede the circulation, 
particularly in the capillaries, or minute channels, 
which distribute the fresh blood to every part of 
the body. This is Haig’s explanation of the method 
in which xanthins impede the circulation. He 
says, “ I found that every fluctuation [of uric acid 
in the blood] was accompanied by a quite obvious 
and distinct fluctuation of the capillary circulation. 
I therefore saw that uric acid controls the capillary 
circulation of the whole body, and that this capillary 
circulation is slower the more uric acid there is 
in the blood, and quicker the less there is in the 
blood. . . . We can now say, with absolute certainty, 
that uric acid controls and conditions the capillary 
circulation of the whole body (and this control can 
be demonstrated in less than a minute, and by any- 
one without instruments).” The last remark refers 
to the “ capillary reflux ” ; if the point of the finger 
be pressed on the back of the hand (the latter being 
about the same temperature as the rest of the body 
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and at about the level of the heart) and then re- 
movedj the time taken for the white spot to disappear 
is a measure of the freedom of the capillary circula- 
tion. Haig speaks very highly of this test, which he 
uses constantly ; and he even challenges anyone to 
produce a xanthin -eating person — e.g. a flesh-eater — 
whose capillary circulation is as free as that of a 
person living on a xanthin-free diet — eg. a well- 
selected vegetarian dietary. 

If the above is true, it follows that xanthins, by 
impeding the blood in carrying out its functions of 
heating, feeding and cleansing the body, may in- 
juriously affect any or every part of the whole 
body. 

The other way in which excess of xanthins may 
occur is as a deposit; in cases where xanthins are 
being taken with the food and where, owing to the 
introduction of these xanthins, or other acids, or to 
cold, the solvent power of the blood is overpowered, 
the excretion of xanthins is checked, and the 
blood deposits some of the xanthins it contains 
in tissue, organ or joint. Once a deposit is com- 
menced it rapidly grows, owing to a property which 
solid uric acid possesses of drawing to itself from a 
liquid any that there may be there dissolved. Thus 
Haig says that “ a little solid uric acid thrown on a 
filter will almost completely clear a urine of uric 
acid, even if it is only poured quickly through it 
once or twice.” This action is known as the ''uric- 
acid ” filter. In this way deposits grow and give 
rise, in joints or muscles, to twinges of gout or 
rheumatism, or in organs to inflammations of various 
kinds. 
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The following are a few more of the simpler and 
more obvious effects of excess of xanthins in the 
system. During and after exercise sensations of 
fatigue will appear sooner and persist longer than 
when the blood is free from xanthins, because, the 
circulation being obstructed, the tissues cannot receive 
the fresh nutriment they require, nor can the waste 
products (more uric acid) be quickly removed from 
the muscles and tissues. Further, the perspiration 
induced by exertion takes acid out of the blood, and 
thereby makes the latter a better solvent of uric 
acid, so that it immediately dissolves any accumula- 
tions or deposits that there may be lurking in the 
system, thus still further accentuating the feelings 
of fatigue. Hence, as Haig points out, the expression 
“ hot and tired ” has come to be used by flesh-eating 
peoples as though heat and fatigue necessarily went 
together. The experience of vegetarian races, as 
well as of a few individuals in this country who live 
on a well-constructed fleshless diet, is in accordance 
with the above — i.e. they find that their diet diminishes 
fatigue, or in other words increases their powers of 
endurance. 

It was said above that chilling a solution of uric 
acid will cause a precipitate, such precipitate setting 
up a “filter”; for this reason those whose blood is 
charged with xanthins are more liable to suffer 
from chills, resulting perhaps in catarrh, influenza, 
pneumonia, rheumatism, etc., than those whose blood- 
streams are pure. Stiffness and soreness in limbs 
and joints after exercise result from a similar cause. 

When there are accumulations of unexcreted 
xanthins, and when for any reason such as injury, 
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sickness, etc., the vitality of the body is lowered 
and the functions of digestion, metabolism, etc., are 
carried on with less vigour than usual, the lowered 
vitality will be a signal for a rush of uric acid into 
the blood ; this will produce still greater depression, 
both physical and mental, and thus aggravate the 
effects of the original “ shock ” caused by the illness 
or injury, and make recovery more difficult. 

Another result of the circulation being obstructed 
by the presence of xanthins is to hinder the absorp- 
tion of food from the digestive tract, thereby giving 
rise to putrefaction of that food in the intestines, the 
dangers of which are too well known to need com- 
ment. Non-absorption of food also predisposes to 
constipation. It is a common experience of vege- 
tarians that their diet is less constipating than a 
diet of flesh. 

Exercise being one of the best ways of helping 
the system to get rid of its xanthins, it follows that 
those who live on a flesh diet will be more dependent 
on exercise, in order to keep in good health, than 
vegetarians. In view of the difficulty nowadays of 
obtaining regular exercise, this is a point of much 
importance. 

It has been observed, in the case of those who 
have accumulation of xanthins in their systems, that 
the blood is fullest of xanthins in the morning hours, 
and tends to clear itself towards the evening. A 
result of this, as Haig points out, is “a certain 
amount of dullness, heaviness and disinclination for 
mental or bodily exertion in the morning hours, 
often associated with more or less irritability and 
mental depression. In fact, the meat-eater is never 
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quite at his best till the evening, when rising acidity 
clears his blood of uric acid, and this is, I think, one 
of the factors that has caused our morning and even- 
ing hours to grow progressively later as we have 
drifted into living more in towns, eating more luxuri- 
ously, and taking more poisons.” 

One of the most important disadvantages of a 
flesh diet is its stimulating character ; xanthins 
themselves act, at first, as stimulants, “ as may be 
demonstrated,” says Haig, “by swallowing a few 
grains of it [uric acid] ” ; also, the other acids which 
flesh-meat contains drive uric acid out of the blood, 
thus freeing the circulation and producing the feeling 
of stimulation. The effect, however, is only tempor- 
ary ; the xanthins will eventually come back into the 
blood and will produce a degree of blocked circula- 
tion and depression corresponding to the previous 
stimulation. The natural tendency of a person in 
this condition is to resort to more stimulation — ie, to 
more flesh-meat, or to alcoholic or tea stimulation. 
Here is one explanation of the commonly observed 
fact that meat-eaters often become hungry again, or 
rather feel a craving which is interpreted as hunger, a 
few hours after a meal ; hence meat-eaters are gener- 
ally found to partake of more meals in the day than 
vegetarians. Amongst the teeming millions of the 
East, for instance, two meals a day is the most 
general rule, often only one, whereas in the carnivor- 
ous West ‘'three square meals” a day may be 
regarded as the minimum, while four or even five 
meals a day are quite common. The stimulating 
nature of flesh-foods may thus be regarded as one of 
the most important causes of excessive eating, which 
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is undoubtedly one of the most prevalent, and the 
most harmful, of all the dietetic errors of the present 
day. 

From the above considerations it appears that 
flesh-foods, in so far as they are stimulants and, like 
all stimulants, create a desire for further stimulation, 
are probably an important predisposing cause of 
alcoholic drinking. It is a commonly observed fact 
that vegetarians, not feeling the need of stimulation 
so much as flesh-eaters, seldom take alcoholic drinks. 
This point will be referred to in a later chapter. 

It is to the stimulating property of flesh-foods that 
may be traced the characteristic sensation of pleasant 

satisfaction usually experienced after a meal of 
flesh, and missed, hy the habitual flesh-eater^ after a 
fleshless meal. By repeated stimulation from meal 
to meal, thereby repeatedly driving xanthins out of 
the blood into the tissues, a man with a vigorous 
constitution may keep in good health for many 
years. But the process cannot go on for ever ; the 
day will come, when, for some reason or other, 
nutrition and vitality fall below par, and at once the 
stored-up xanthins pour into the blood, and may 
cause dire mischief. This affords an explanation of 
the collapses, which are so common, of apparently 
healthy and vigorous men in middle or late middle 
life. “The position of a man,” says Dr Perks, 
“ whose blood is surcharged with effete salts, may be 
likened to that of a man in a smithy with pockets 
stuffed with loose gunpowder — a chance spark may 
result in a disastrous and disabling explosion at any 
moment.” 

Herein also lies an explanation of the fact, well 
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known to insurance companies, that people who 
never seem to be in quite full health, but are generally 
slightly ailing, frequently live longer than those 
who are, apparently, much more robust and full of 
vitality. “ Creaking doors hang long,” as the saying 
is; it is often the case that those who are always 
rather below par are so because their blood is charged 
with the xanthins which they are continuously, day 
by day, getting rid of, whereas the other class enjoy 
“ a short life and a merry one,” by continually driving 
xanthins out of the blood into the tissues, thus 
having the advantage of a free blood-stream in the 
present, but storing up trouble for the future. 

Excess of xanthins in the blood will, by causing 
defective combustion, also lead to deposit of adipose 
tissue, and this is probably one of the causes of 
obesity in middle and later life, which is nowadays 
so prevalent. 

It will have been observed in the table of xanthins 
in foods that beef-tea, meat-extracts, etc., contain 
large quantities of xanthins. The following quota- 
tions are illustrative of the rapidly changing attitude 
of the medical profession towards the use of such 
preparations : 

“ Nothing has been more conclusively shown than 
that beef-tea is not a food : it is nothing more 
than a stimulant. The chemical composition of 
beef-tea closely resembles that of urine, and it is 
more of an excrementitious substance than a food.” 
— Prof. Roberts Bartholow. 

“ Beef-tea and its congeners take rank as restora- 
tives or stimulants rather than as nutrients.” — 
Sir William Roberts. 
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“It is hard for ladies to realise that the beef- tea 
they make contains absolutely no nourishment and 
is nothing more than a slight stimulant Many a 
patient has been starved on beef-tea, whether made 
from fresh beef or from meat-extracts/' — Statement 
extensively circulated by the Bovril Company. 

“ Animal broths are totally destitute of food 
properties. A vast amount of needless ill-health is 
caused by the use of these preparations so destitute 
of food value.'’ — Dr Winters, Specialist for Child- 
ren’s Diseases at Cornell University, U.S.A. 

The most nutritious matter of beef, the muscle 
substance or proteid and the fat, is rejected in 
making Liebig’s extract, whilst the effete or waste 
products are retained. In bovril and some other 
preparations some meat fibre has been added with 
the object of imparting a definite food value.” — 
A. W. Duncan, F.C.S., in “ The Chemistry of Food.” 

“. . .As this [added meat fibre] amounts to at 
most 8 or 10 per cent., it is obvious that a large 
quantity of the substance would be required to 
obtain as much unaltered proteid as is contained in 
an egg.” — C. A. Mitchell, in “ Flesh Foods.” 

“The amount of these constituents [added meat 
fibre] present in such a quantity of meat-extract 
as is usually, or could be, taken at a time, is too 
insignificant to give any appreciable value as 
nutriment” — A. H, Allen, in “ Commercial Organic 
Analysis.” 

“ Instead of an ox in a tea-cup, the ox’s urine in 
a tea-cup would be much nearer the fact ; for the 
meat-extract consists largely of products on the way 
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to urea, which more nearly resemble in constitution 
the urine than they do the flesh of the ox.” — Prof. 
Halliburton. 

It may be mentioned that some savage tribes take 
the urine of the cow as a stimulant. 

Dr T. R. Allison, Ex. L.R.C.P., has thrown out 
the challenge that he is prepared to give j^ioo to 
any hospital or public institution if the maker of any 
meat-extract can prove that a pint of his stuff is 
equal in nourishing and sustaining properties to a 
pint of wheatmeal gruel made from two ounces of 
fine wheatmeal, milk and water. 

“ I think it is a question whether beef-tea may not 
frequently be actually injurious, and whether the 
products of muscular waste, which constitute the 
chief portion of beef-tea, beef-essence, or even the 
beef itself, may not, under certain circumstances, be 
actually injurious.”— Dr Lauder Brunton. 

Instead of preventing colds, influenza, and other 
complaints, they [meat-extracts] predispose to them 
b}^ overloading the body with waste products.” 
— A. W. Duncan, F.C.S., in “ The Chemistry of 
Food.” 

“ Hundreds of our fellow - creatures are daily 
dropping into their graves unfed, unsuccoured, 
because beef-tea is given as a food — given for what 
it is not. . . . All the bloodshed caused by the war- 
like ambition of Napoleon is as nothing compared 
to the myriads of persons who have sunk into their 
graves from a misplaced confidence in the value of 
beef-tea.”— Dr Milner Fothergill. 
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It would seem that, in the use of beef-tea and 
other “deadly decoctions of flesh'' (Haig), stimula- 
tion has been mistaken for strength. It is now, 
however, recognised that stimulation and strength 
are as wide apart as the poles ; a stimulant does not, 
as a true food does, put strength into the body, but 
draws strength out of it — Le, it acts, to again make 
use of the steam-engine analogy, like a forced draiight^ 
making the vital fires burn up more brightly by 
calling up the reserves of the system. Or again 
stimulation may aptly be compared to the use of a 
whip with a horse ; it quickens the pace, but it “ takes 
it out " of the animal ; stimulation may be said to be 
a process which enables us to enjoy to-day by mort- 
gaging to-morrow, every period of stimulation being 
inevitably followed by a corresponding period of 
depression ; a vicious circle is thus formed, one 
stimulant leading on to another. 

The above is necessarily but the merest outline of 
the subject under consideration. Those interested 
will find Haig's works, enumerated in the biblio- 
graphy at the end of this book, well repay perusal. 
It is of course difficult for a layman to pass judgment 
on the scientific truth or falsity of Haig’s explanations 
of the action of xanthins on the human body, when 
the medical profession differ among themselves on 
the matter. But whether his theories are correct or 
not, for the practical man the fact remains that an 
ever-increasing body of people, including a section 
of the medical profession, find by actual experience 
that a diet free from xanthins procures them relief 
from a large and varied assortment of different 
maladies, and keeps them in better all-round health 
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and fitness than a diet containing xanthins, such as 
flesh diet. 

It is precisely the great extent of the claims which 
are made for a diet free from xanthins which should 
hold our attention ; for there can be little hope, for 
a long time to come, of finding 1 500 separate cures 
for the 1 500 odd diseases catalogued in the pharma- 
copoeia, but what we may hope to find are the pre- 
disposing causes which make diseases possible ; and it 
would seem that nothing would be more likely to 
be one of these fundamental, root causes than 
xanthins, or poisons^ in the blood, derived from the 
food daily eaten. 



CHAPTER VIII 


VEGETARIANISM AND FLESH-EATING : A REVIEW 

“ Wherefore fly no opinion, ’cause ’tis new, 

But strictly search, and after careful view, 

Reject if false ; and embrace it if ’tis true,” 

Lucretius 

“ The future is with the vegetarians.” 

Virchow 

I T is proposed in this chapter to pass briefly in 
review the principal facts and arguments bearing 
on the respective merits of flesh-eating and vegetarian- 
ism, both those that have already been set forth, and 
others not yet dealt with. 

The first, and perhaps the most fundamentally 
important, fact to be ascertained in solving the 
problem of diet is the nature of the food for which 
man’s digestive and assimilative machinery is 
designed. Scientists, as we saw, affirm in the most 
emphatic manner that man was intended by nature 
to be frugivorous, or fruit-eating, the word being 
employed in a wide sense. One sometimes hears 
it said that primitive man, before he learnt the art 
of tilling the ground, clad in skins and living in holes 
and caves, was carnivorous, living chiefly by hunting 
and fishing. It may well be that this was so, but he 
does not seem to have lived in this way sufficiently 
long to have altered his natural constitution or 
structure, which still remains frugivorous. 

If man had been designed to be carnivorous, his 

So 
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natural instinct would be expected to show some 
trace of the fact ; it Is significant to note that the 
sight of raw, bloody flesh, so far from attracting 
men, fills most people, and none more so than young 
children, with loathing and disgust It is also well 
known that most children at first dislike meat, and 
only get to like it after they have been made to eat it, 
thus suppressing their natural antipathy to such food. 

Chemical analysis, as we saw, establishes the fact 
that everything required for the nutrition of men 
is contained in the vegetable kingdom. It would 
indeed be surprising if this were not so, when we find 
most of the strongest and most useful animals living 
on vegetable foods. Thus, of domestic animals 
there are the ox, which performs nearly all the 
heavy work of ploughing, hauling, etc., in many 
parts of the world, the horse, camel, reindeer and 
elephant ; of wild animals the buffalo, bison, hippo- 
potamus, zebra and stag, as well as the chimpanzee, 
orang-outang and gorilla, well known for their pro- 
digious strength. The strongest flesh-eating animals, 
the lion and tiger, are of no use to man, but are fierce, 
restless, destructive creatures, exterminated by man 
wherever the chance occurs. The dog and the cat 
may be said to be the only carnivorous animals of 
any service to man, and it is a curious fact that even 
of these the dog, though undoubtedly carnivorous 
in constitution, is found by many owners to thrive 
best on vegetable food, while recent experiments 
developed the fact that hounds had more endurance 
when fed on vegetable than on flesh diet. 

The popular notion that, the ox being a strong 
animal, men will become strong by eating the flesh 
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of oxen, is but little removed from the Red Indian’s 
belief that by devouring the heart of a brave enemy 
he will himself become brave. The strength of oxen 
is not in their flesh, but in the food they eat ; the 
flesh or muscles may be said to correspond to the 
cranks and rods of a steam engine ; but the power of 
engines is in the steam, the food of the engine, not 
in steel rods. 

Another crude idea, apparently still held by some 
ignorant people, is that, men’s bodies being made up 
of flesh and blood, flesh and blood are the best 
things to feed them on ; an elementary acquaintance 
with the functions of food (Chapter III.) is sufficient 
to’* explode this idea. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, to those who entertain such notions, that to be 
logical the whole body of an animal should be eaten, 
not some parts of the flesh only, but bones, skin, 
hair, blood, bowels, etc., as is done by true carnivora. 

In spite of the fact established in Chapter V. — viz. 
that men, both races and individuals, can and do 
thrive on vegetable diet — it is still sometimes urged, 
as a proof of the superiority of flesh diet, that the 
most powerful nations of the present day are large 
consumers of flesh, and hold in subjection most of 
the non-flesh-eating races. It must be remembered, 
however, that, great as may be the influence of diet, 
it is very far from being the only factor in deter- 
mining a nation’s history ; mental, social, political, 
economic, geographical, and other conditions play a 
greater part in moulding the destiny of a nation than 
what the people of the latter have for dinner. Man 
determines the dinner quite as much as the dinner 
determines the man. John Bull (who by the way is 
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represented with a red, apoplectic-looking, not to say 
coarse, face and an enlarged abdomen, neither a very 
beautiful nor a very heaithy-looking individual) may 
for all we know be rich and powerful, not because of 
beef and beer, but in spite cf beef and beer. It is an 
interesting fact that meat-eating, on anything like 
the present scale, is a custom of comparatively 
recent growth. Although we read of the wealthy 
classes of the middle ages, the barons and their 
retainers, consuming large quantities of fleshiiieat, 
we also read that the diet of the great bulk of the 
nation, the peasantiy, was almost wholly innocent of 
flesh, and consisted of such foods as oatmeal, brown 
bread, milk, and the like. McCulloch says that, “ so 
late as 1763 the slaughter of bullocks for the public 
markets was wholly unknown, even in Glasgow, 
though the city had then a population of nearly 
30,000.” Dr Keith says that “in the twenties and 
thirties, the food of the working man, and also of 
the most of the upper classes, consisted mostly of 
milk, eggs, fish, oatmeal, potatoes, and a few other 
vegetables. There was no baker or butcher in the 
parish.” The case was much the same with the 
Romans, whose soldiers marched, fought, and won 
their empire chiefly on corn ; meat-eating and habits 
of luxurious living became prevalent only in the 
latter days of Rome, and the decline and decay of 
the Empire accompanied the introduction of these 
habits. It is significant that it is precisely during 
the last few generations, when disease and physical 
deterioration have become so marked, that flesh-eating, 
with many another luxurious and harmful habit, has 
sprung up among the people of this country. 
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How far the diseased and deteriorating physical 
condition of this and other nations, of which so much 
is heard nowadays, may be traced to the growth of 
the flesh-eating habit, is of course a difficult question. 
It should be remembered, however, that, from such 
knowledge as we have, disease does not form part 
of the normal design of nature; thus animals of 
all kinds, under natural conditions, seldom become 
diseased ; it is only under artificial conditions, when 
the design of nature has become perverted, that ill- 
health arises. The principle is the same as that on 
which an instrument or tool, which is capable of 
performing for a great length of time the work to 
which it is adapted, soon becomes useless or breaks 
when put to another purpose. It would, therefore, 
arguing from first principles, not be surprising if 
the eating of flesh- foods, for the digestion of which 
scientists affirm man’s constitution is not designed, 
may not be largely to blame for the unsatisfactory 
and discreditable conditions of health in which so 
many “ civilised ” peoples find themselves to-day. 

It may, however, be urged that the artificial con- 
ditions of civilisation render artificial foods necessary 
or desirable. For such conditions it would seem that 
the most suitable foods would be such as are easy 
to digest and assimilate, and as pure as possible, so 
that there may be little tax on the system in ridding 
itself of waste products. We have seen that flesh- 
foods have little to recommend themselves on this 
score, because they contain quantities of effete 
matter ^which, instead of lightening, increase the 
burden of getting rid of effete products. 

In making these contentions we are not attempting 
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to demolish an already existing theory, but are 
offering a theory where no serious theory existed 
before. For it should not be forgotten that it is not 
a careful study of the problems of diet and nutrition, 
or an endeavour to arrive at the food best for himself, 
which has led “ civilised ” man to his present diet, but 
quite other motives, of which custom, love of luxury, 
and increasing ability to buy expensive foods, are 
perhaps the most important. 

In addition to the perversion of nature’s design as 
a disease-producing factor, there is also the factor, 
as we saw in Chapter VL, of the germs of disease 
being actually present in the food eaten, which, if it 
does not directly induce disease, may do so indirectly 
by lessening the disease-resisting powers of the 
organism — i.e. the health-maintaining amcebas 
which scientists assure us abound in our blood, are 
obliged to divert part of their strength into fighting 
disease germs unnecessarily introduced with the 
food daily eaten. The theory of xan thins (Chapter 
VII.) affords another reason why, ccBteris paribus, 
flesh-eaters would be expected to have less disease- 
resisting powers than non-flesh-eaters. 

Thefacts recorded in Chapter V. should be sufficient 
to dispose of the objection often heard that vegetable 
diet is only suited to certain climates. Physiologi- 
cally the only important difference in diet necessitated 
by climatic conditions seems to be in the amount of 
hydrocarbons (fats and oils) required, and of course 
there is abundance of these substances — e.g. in nuts, 
vegetable oils, etc. — in the vegetable kingdom as well 
as in the animal kingdom. In the theory of xanthins 
is to be found an explanation of the fact, commonly 
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observed by vegetarians, that vegetable diet renders 
one less susceptible to extremes of climate, both of 
heat and cold, than does flesh diet. 

In carnivorous England it is quite common to 
hear people say that if animals were not killed for 
food the country would soon be overrun by them. 
A moment’s thought, however, exposes the ground- 
lessness of such fears. Having almost absolute con- 
trol over the breeding of animals raised for food, we 
can regulate the numbers to our requirements ; if 
flesh-food were no longer demanded it would be a 
simple matter to cease breeding the vast numbers of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, etc., which are now bred 
for the slaughter. There would then be no more 
danger of being overrun by these animals than there 
is now of being crowded out by squirrels, hedgehogs, 
donkeys, dogs, horses, or being pecked out of hearth 
and home by robins, starlings or goldfinches. N either, 
if animals were allowed to die a natural death, would 
there be any difficulty in disposing of the dead bodies 
than there is now in disposing of the bodies of donkeys, 
horses, etc. The idea, apparently seriously enter- 
tained by some people, that it would be wasteful not 
to eat the corpses of cows, etc., is to degrade men 
to the level of wolves, jackals and vultures, which in 
other countries perform the function of disposing of 
carrion. 

The use of the word corpse in connection with 
flesh-eating, despite the indignation of flesh-eaters, 
cannot be regarded as other than perfectly legiti- 
mate. It is stated as a scientific fact that a dead 
body commences to decay from the moment life is 
extinct ; and a specialist says “ it must be re- 
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membered that so-called maturing of beef is simply 
reducing it to an early stage of putrefaction/’ 
Offensive as it may sound, the use of the term 
corpse, or even decaying corpse, is nothing more 
than calling a spade a spade, and it is just as well 
that the fact should be recognised. In any case no 
one could repudiate the expression in reference to 
so-called “ high ” game, venison, etc. 

Of the greatest interest and importance is it to 
make a comparison between the productive power 
of land under pasturage and under the plough. 
Alexander von Humboldt says that a piece of land 
sufficient to support one huntsman would support 
10 agriculturists, or lOO fruit-eaters. Francis New- 
man, Professor of University College, London, gives 
the followdng figures : — 

100 acres devoted to sheep raising ould support 42 men : proportion i 
„ dairy farming ,, 53 men: ,, 

,, wheat ,, 25omen: ,, 6 

,, potatoes ,, 6S3men: ,, 16 

If only 20 millions of the 35 million acres now 
devoted to grazing in the British Isles were brought 
under wheat, then at a moderate estimate the wheat 
so produced would support 40 million people. The 
British Isles could therefore produce sufficient food 
to support the whole population, if the latter were 
vegetarians, instead of flesh-eaters. 

It is an interesting fact that the feeding up of 
animals for food on corn, barley, etc., involves a net 
loss of nutriment. Thus Youatt, the veterinary 
surgeon, says that 3I lbs. of barley make I lb. of 
pork — i.e. more than 5 lbs. of solid nutriment are 
used to produce i lb. Sir John Lawes, in a report 
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on experiments on feeding, says that ‘"the average 
consumption of corn per pig was 6o lbs. per week, 
which produced lo to 12 lbs. of meat per week” ; in 
other words more than 7 lbs. of nutriment was used 
to produce i lb. 

Another point of national importance is that “ in a 
region given over to grazing a small rural population 
suffices to tend the cattle ; hence the rural areas are 
emptied of men, who are constantly driven out of the 
country into the town. This is a grave national 
evil” (Newman). 

A comparison between the costs of vegetable and 
flesh foods is instructive. In order to obtain daily 
4 oz. of proteid and io| oz. of force-producing sub- 
stances, the amounts laid down by Lord Playfair in 
a Government Bluebook as necessary for an adult 
man, it would be necessary to consume weekly : 

lb. oz. s d 

9 3 of butcher’s meat, price about 6 10 proportion 100 


or 5 13 of cheese 

j> 3 4 s» 

49 

01-21 5 of bread 

jj 28 ,, 

39 

or 10 15 of oatmeal 

3 > 23 ,, 

33 

or 7 15 of dried peas 

,3 2 0 „ 

29 

while the force-producing 

substances could be sup- 

plied by : 



lb. oz. 

s d. 


26 0 of butcher’s meat, price about 19 6 proportion roo 

or 14 0 of cheese , 

82 ,, 

42 

or 13 13 of dried peas 

3 5 j> 

iS 

or 18 10 of bread 

24 3, 

12 

or 1 1 7 of oatmeal 

24 ,3 

12 

or 38 8 of potatoes 

I 7 

8 

The invaluable figures of Seebohm Rowntree ^ show 


^ See “ Poverty, A Story of Town Life.” 
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that working classes in York, with an average income 
of £i per week, of which one half is spent on food, 
could, if wholly vegetarian, purchase food of equal 
energy-value for a trifle (i per cent) more than one 
half of what they actually spend on their mixed diet 

The annual meat bill of the nation amounts in one 
way and another to about ill 50,000,000. The above 
figures make it clear that even a partial change to 
vegetarianism would effect a huge national economy, 
and enable large sums of money annually to be spent 
on something more profitable and healthful than 
flesh-meat. 

A difficulty sometimes foreseen by flesh-eaters in a 
widespread adoption of vegetarianism is a shortage 
of such articles as leather, bone, soap, etc. Such 
a difficulty, however, would be but trifling and 
temporary ; if the present abundant supply of skins 
from slaughtered animals were to run short owing to 
a diminution of the flesh traffic, there is every reason 
to hope that it would not be very long before 
man’s inventive genius found some efficient substi- 
tute for leather. Several of these substances are in 
the market at present, but the cheap supply of 
animals’ skins renders competition difficult. Artificial 
ivory and bone of course have been manufactured 
for years, while vegetarian soaps, made from olive 
and other vegetable oils, are by many people pre- 
ferred, on the score of cleanliness and for other 
reasons, to soaps prepared from animal fat. 

In a carnivorous country such as England, people 
are apt to get an erroneous impression of vege- 
tarianism from what they see of such few vegetarians 
as there are amongst themselves, many of whom, it 
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must be admitted^ are far from being good adver- 
tisements for their diet. It must be remembered, 
however, that in this country a large proportion of 
vegetarians are such for medical reasons — i.e. they 
adopt vegetarianism purely as a remedy for ill- 
health — and are therefore entitled to be regarded 
rather as invalids under treatment than as fair 
specimens of vegetarianism. Again, vegetarians in 
this country are generally at the great disadvantage 
of getting more opposition, often ridicule, than 
sympathy or assistance from other people, and often 
experience great difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
food, and of the right kind, at the tables of meat- 
eaters. Further, and this is an important point, 
many English vegetarians, especially perhaps of 
those who adopt a bloodless regwie for humani- 
tarian motives, are as ignorant as ordinary flesh- 
eaters are on matters of food-value, and accordingly 
make grievous errors in the materials they select for 
their food. During the last few years, however, 
largely owing to the activities of vegetarian and 
food-reform societies, knowledge of these matters 
has been spreading among the people, and is bearing 
fruit, not only among vegetarians but also among 
flesh-eaters. But the evidence of vegetarian races, 
coming from all quarters of the globe, and accessible 
not only to those whose fortune it is to travel and 
observe with their own eyes, but to all through the 
media of books, is of more value than that of a few 
individual specimens in this country, who labour 
under disadvantages such as those enumerated. 

The fact that the great majority of medical men 
do not advocate vegetarianism counts with many 
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people, not unnaturally, as a strong argument against 
its soundness. With all due respect to the medical 
profession, however, it must be remembered that 
doctors, as well as other men, are very largely the 
creatures of habit, convention and orthodoxy, and 
are as prone to accept without question the customs 
of the times they live in as other men are. The sub- 
ject of diet, in fact, as previously mentioned, does not 
form part of the ordinary curriculum of the medical 
student. As Dr George Black recently said in the 
Memorial Hall, London, a medical man “ as a rule 
knows little or nothing of dietetics , . . having no 
personal knowledge of the values of a non-flesh diet, 
he dare not experiment lest harm should result, and 
he be blamed by the relatives and incur the oppro- 
brium of his professional brethren. It is this, rather 
than want of sympathy with the Vegetarian move- 
ment, which prevents medical men from adopting it 
in their practice.” 

It is significant to note that of recent years diet 
has been more and more attracting the attention of 
medical men, and that an increasing number of them 
are advocating vegetarianism, while almost all are 
recommending the consumption of less flesh-meat 
than people are now in the habit of eating. The 
soundness (or the reverse) of vegetarianism must, 
like all other questions, be judged on its own merits 
alone, and not by majorities who have never studied 
the matter scientifically. It has been truly said that 
the history of progress is the history of minorities.” 

Another way in which flesh-eaters obtain a false 
impression of vegetarian diet is that of trying a 
casual meal now and then without meat ; it is quite 
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common to hear them say on such occasions that 
they felt ravenously hungry an hour or two after- 
wards, and so, they say, though vegetarianism might 
suit other people it would never do for them. No 
diet, however, can be fairly judged in this casual 
way; in the first place, those who are accustomed 
to the stimulation of flesh foods will certainly feel 
the want of such stimulation if they suddenly adopt 
a fleshless diet, even for a single meal ; and in the 
second place, their systems having become accus- 
tomed to digest principally flesh-foods, they will 
probably find difficulty at first Jn digesting other 
foods, especially if a sudden change is made. It is 
as though a confirmed toper were to knock off all at 
once alcoholic drinks, and take to water ; he would 
certainly report most unfavourably on the latter as a 
beverage. The matter of changing from one diet to 
another will be dealt with later on. 

It is thought that the facts and arguments thus 
briefly adduced in this and the preceding chapters 
will be sufficient to show that, popular prejudices 
notwithstanding, vegetarianism is very far from 
being a fad or a “ crank,” but is a system based on 
sound, scientific principles and, if widely adopted, 
full of bright promise for the bettering of the 
physical and economic conditions of nations now 
addicted to the habit of flesh-eating. For kreophagy, 
or flesh-eating, on the other hand, in our opinion, no 
such sound basis of chemical, physiological, economic 
or empirical truth can be found. 

But custom, convention and prejudice die hard, 
and though the change has commenced and know- 
ledge is spreading, we fear it will be many years 
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before Western peoples give up their present habits 
and return to the way marked out for them by 
nature and by science ; two centuries, says Alexander 
von Humboldt, does it take for a new truth to be 
recognised and acted upon. 

The method of treatment of the remainder of the 
subject-matter of this book will be such as to apply, 
in degree, both to flesh-eaters and to vegetarians. 



CHAPTER IX 


ON MASTICATION 

A lthough it is well known that, in almost 
every department of activity, the method of 
doing a thing is often as important as the thing 
done, it is a curious fact that until recently the 
question of how to eat has been largely overlooked, 
even by many of those who have made some study 
of the problem of what to eat. To once again make 
use of the steam-engine analogy, it is well known 
that stoking a furnace is a fine art ; if fuel is not put 
on the fire in the correct way by a skilled fireman, 
fuel will be wasted, the full amount of heat will not 
be generated, and the efficiency of the engine will 
be impaired. Similarly, stoking the human engine 
incorrectly may result in imperfect combustion {i,e, 
digestion), giving rise, in addition to waste of fuel, to 
a clogged system and loss of efficiency. 

It should be remembered that the mouth is as 
much part of the digestive machinery as are the 
stomach and intestines ; the functions of the mouth 
are two : (i) mechanical division of the food ; (2) 
insalivation. The importance of the former is too 
apparent to need much emphasis : bearing in mind 
that no food can be absorbed into the blood until it 
has been reduced to a liquid state, it is evident that 
if the teeth fail to perform their task thoroughly, the 
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work of the stomach and intestines will be rendered 
extremely difficult Swallowing food in lumps may 
render stomach digestion so slow as to produce in- 
digestion, or fermentation ; the taking of more food 
will force the fermenting mass into the intestines, 
where the process will be continued, the effort of 
the system to rid itself of such matter resulting 
eventually in putrefaction. 

The second, or chemical, function of mastication is 
perhaps even more important than the mechanical 
function ; “ this fact should never be forgotten,” wrote 
Sir Henry Thompson in 1886, ‘‘ that the mouth is the 
cavity in which that large portion of our food which 
consists of bread, and farinaceous foods and vegetable 
tubers, ought to be digested by means of mastication 
and insalivation — z.e. thorough mixmg with the 
salivaP The importance of recognising this fact 
can scarcely be over-estimated ; most people seem 
to regard saliva merely as a sort of lubricator which 
makes it easier to swallow food, and to think that 
most mastication is required by tough foods such as 
flesh, and least by soft foods such as porridge, bread, 
or milk puddings. As a matter of fact the exact 
reverse of this is the case ; flesh is digested in the 
stomach by the gastric juice and needs no saliva; 
starchy and sugary, or farinaceous, foods are digested 
in the mouth and intestines, and need much saliva, 
It is one of the absurdities of our present habits of 
diet that the foods which require most mastication, 
or rather insalivation, are the ones least likely to get 
it, owing to their being generally prepared in a pappy 
or sloppy form ; hence the common-sense of what 
many doctors and others are now advocating — viz. 
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of cooking such foods in a drier form, or eating them 
in conjunction with dry foods, such as toast or 
biscuit. The same principle applies to liquid foods 
such as milk, which should be regarded as foods 
rather than drinks, because they require for their 
digestion thorough mixing with saliva. 

It will be interesting and instructive to trace out 
some of the effects on the system and general health 
of thorough mastication of food ; it affords a good 
illustration of how an apparently simple cause may 
produce far-reaching effects in almost countless 
directions. 

From what has been already said, as well as from 
first principles, it is evident that mastication, by 
aiding digestion at the very outset, will materially 
benefit the whole digestive process. Prof. Chitten- 
den says “ it seems obvious, in view of the relative 
large bulk of starch-containing foods consumed daily, 
that habits of thorough mastication should be fostered, 
with the purpose of increasing greatly the digestion 
of starch at the very gateway of the alimentary tract. 
It is true that in the small intestine there comes later 
another opportunity for the digestion of starch ; but 
it is unphysiological, as it is undesirable, for various 
reasons, not to take full advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity which nature gives for the preparation of this 
important food stuff for future utilisation. Further, 
thorough mastication, by a fine comminution of the 
food particles, is a material aid in the digestion which 
is to take place in the stomach and intestine.” 

It is also clear that, where digestion is more com- 
plete, there will be less waste, and so less food will 
be required. The importance of this point cannot 
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be too strongly insisted upon. Every particle of un- 
digested food is a direct drain on the system, for it has 
to be forced through the folds of some twenty-eight 
feet of intestinal canal, a process which involves the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of force, and 
leaves so much less force available for brain, nerves, 
heart, muscles, etc. The total amount of heat and 
energy available for all the needs of the organism is 
derived, not from the food eaten^ but from the food 
digested, and therefore the less undigested food there 
is, the more will be the energy available for useful 
activities. 

Thorough preparation of food in the mouth is 
found to have so great an effect in increasing the 
digestibility of foods, even of those which have a 
reputation for being difficult of digestion, that Dr 
Harry Campbell, who has made special study of this 
matter, wrote in The Lancet of nth July 1903 that 
he was of opinion that all the more common articles 
of diet “ tend to be equally digestible whei reduced 
to the same degree of comminution.” And again, 
'' provided they be sufficiently insalivated, there are 
few starchy foods which are indigestibb, not even 
excepting the proverbially indigestible sew potato.” 

It follows that, where digestion is m3re complete, 
and waste matter is reduced to a |^imum, there 
will be less putrefaction in the int^ .ines. It is a 
curious fact that the excreta of animaTS""such as the 
horse, cow, camel, sheep, rabbit, etc., are cleanly and 
inoffensive compared to that of most human beings, 
“ Most” is said advisedly b|g||||pe it has been found 
by some people (and th^ cases are well authenti- 
cated) that the habii'-^f** thorough mastication and 
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insalivation of food has rendered digestion so perfect 
and so complete, that what may be called the 
“ digestive ash ” is, besides very small in quantity, 
entirely inoffensive and innocuous, even when kept for 
some time, having “ no more smell or odour than a hot 
biscuitr The significance of this point is apparent, 
for it is well known that putrefaction of undigested 
food in the intestines evolves poisonous products 
which are a continual menace to the organism and 
may, if absorbed into the blood, seriously impair the 
health. 

The fasces being so much reduced in quantity, it 
follows that the chances of constipation or diarrhoea 
are much less than might otherwise be the case. 

One of the most noticeable results observed by 
those who practise very thorough mastication is a 
great improvement or refinement in the sense of taste, 
which leads to a far greater gastronomic enjoyment 
of food than was known previously. The reason for 
this appears to be that the flavour of foods is carried 
to the taste buds in the mouth through the medium 
of the saliva, and that the full delicacy of flavours 
does not appear until the saliva has commenced to 
dissolve and act on the food material, which generally 
is a matter of^several seconds after the introduction 
of food into mouth. The conversion of starchy 
matter into \tose (a kind of sugar), which is the 
most important function of the saliva, probably 
accounts for the subtle, delicate sweetness of even 
such plain foods as dry bread or potatoes, when the 
latter have been properly insalivated. It is common 
to hear people who have been induced to give thorough 
mastication a trial say that the enhanced appreciation 
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of food which results comes as quite a revelation to 
them. So marked is the improvement in the palate, 
and in its ability to appreciate delicate flavours, that 
all desire for flavourings, spices, sauces and condi- 
ments of every kind automatically disappears, the 
palate rejecting such artificial “spurs/’ not only as 
unnecessary, but as drowning with their comparative 
coarseness the subtler and more delicate natural 
flavours of foods. Parenthetically it may be pointed 
out that pepper, mustard, Worcester and other sauces, 
et hoc genus omne, have no intrinsic value as foods, 
but are simply stimulants or irritants, which may 
perhaps provoke a jaded palate into artificial life, but 
do so at the expense of the natural sense of taste, 
which they tend to destroy in time, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the habitual use of strong flavourings 
will in time make unflavoured food appear insipid 
and tasteless. Most of these substances — e.g. mus- 
tard, pepper, and many of the sauces in common use 
in this country — are also known to have a directly 
irritating and injurious effect on the delicate walls of 
the stomach and intestines. Those who cultivate the 
habit of thorough mastication will find that their 
palate tolerates little or none of these substances. It 
is significant to note also that a palate thus trained 
will as a rule tolerate but very little flesh-meat, 
alcohol, tobacco, or strong tea. 

The act of moving the jaws in mastication stimu- 
lates the salivary glands to activity, hence, on the prin- 
ciple that use increases, and disuse diminishes, the 
activity of a gland, it is usually found that careful 
attention to mastication in a short time greatly 
increases the flow of saliva in the mouth, thus mak- 
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ing thorough insalivation of food a quicker and 
easier process. 

When careful mastication is carried out, it will be 
found that a far less quantity of food than before 
is sufficient to satisfy the appetite ; natural instinct 
thus corroborates the fact already pointed out — viz. 
that the more complete digestion brought about by 
better mastication renders less food necessary. This 
phenomenon of hunger being fully appeased by a 
much smaller quantity of food is one of the first, and 
probably one of the most important, results observed 
by those who adopt the habit of thorough mastica- 
tion. 

It appears that, given fair treatment, the instincts 
implanted in man by Nature, afford an accurate and 
trustworthy guide to the true requirements of the 
body for nutriment, both as to quantity and quality. 
Dr Ernest van Someren says on this point, “ I can 
promise, to each and all who may intelligently 
practice the principles of Thorough Buccal Digestion 
a complete knowledge of their body’s food require- 
ments, or, as a patient of mine tersely put it, they 
will learn the way to ‘ run their own machines.’ ” 
That the appetite of many, or most, people is not 
always a safe guide to follow, is evidenced by the 
advice so often given by medical men and others, 
that one should always stop eating before one’s 
hunger is fully appeased ; but many people of course 
have not sufficient will power to do this, with the 
result that they suffer from the effects of over-eating ; 
those whose digestions are strong store up adipose 
tissue and become stout, while those with weak 
digestions suffer from indigestion in one of its myriad 
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forms. So reliable a guide does the appetite become, 
as a result of proper mastication, that many people 
have found that from being stout they have become 
thinner, while others from being lean have become 
fatter; in both cases the body seems to tend to 
revert to a normal condition. 

Mastication still further promotes digestion by 
stimulating, through reflex action, the flow of gastric 
juice in the stomach. Dr Harry Campbell writes, 
“ It is now known that the act of mastication influ- 
ences the stomach reflexly, promoting the flow of 
gastric juice and thus preparing the stomach for the 
entrance of food into it. If the oesophagus of a dog 
is cut so as to allow the swallowed food to escape 
instead of passing into the stomach, it is found that 
the mastication of food causes a considerable flow of 
gastric juice. Food introduced into the stomach 
unaccompanied by mastication is less effective in 
promoting the gastric flow. It is probable that the 
influence of mastication on the flow of gastric juice 
is largely produced through the medium of psychic 
influences, for the more efficient the mastication the 
more is the sense of taste affected.” 

Other minor beneficial effects claimed for mastica- 
tion are that the active movement of the jaws 
stimulates a healthy flow of blood to the face and 
gums, and also to the region of the nasal passage, 
the latter fact tending, according to Dr Campbell, to 
prevent adenoids. The same authority says that 
“mastication stimulates the heart and so promotes 
the general circulation . . . whatever the explana- 
tion there can be no doubt of the fact ” ; he also 
holds that a vigorous use of the teeth promotes a 
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healthy condition of the latter ; he says '' those who 
masticate efficiently suffer much less from dental 
caries and its complications (such as abscess at the 
root) . . . than those who are accustomed to bolt 
their food.” 

It may perhaps seem that the benefits claimed to 
result from mastication are exaggerated, and out of 
proportion to such a simple cause. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the strength and vitality of 
an organism are derived from the digestion of food, 
and that therefore anything which beneficially affects 
the digestive process (and it is abundantly proved 
that mastication at least does this) may improve the 
general condition of the organism to almost any 
extent. Moreover, what has been said is not mere 
theory, but a record of actually observed facts ; 
many of them have come under the notice of the 
writer ; all are recorded in two books by Horace 
Fletcher, “The A.B.-Z. of Our Own Nutrition/’ and 
“ The New Glutton or Epicure.” The history of these 
books is interesting ; although an athlete in youth, 
at the age of forty-four Fletcher found himself 
extremely corpulent, and so unhealthy as to be 
ineligible for insurance. After some thought on the 
matter he adopted the habit of thorough mastica- 
tion ; in a short while his corpulency disappeared 
and his general health improved in a manner that 
seemed almost miraculous. Having a strong con- 
viction that he had stumbled on a discovery of the 
highest importance to the human race, he brought 
the facts to the notice of several of the leading 
physiologists of the day, who investigated the matter 
scientifically; their results are recorded in “The 
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A.B.-Z.” above referred to, and a condensed summary 
of some of the principal ones has been given in 
this chapter. The high opinion which the scientific 
world has of Fletcher’s discoveries may be gathered 
from the fact that a proposal has been formulated 
“ to found an international laboratory of research for 
the study of nutrition in all its aspects.” The pro- 
posal states that certain very noteworthy observa- 
tions made by Messrs Horace Fletcher and Ernest 
van Someren have shown that an excessively 
prolonged mastication and insalivation of food lead 
to remarkable results in the diminution of the total 
quantity of food necessary to keep the body in a 
state of health, and to, as is alleged, a remarkable 
improvement in the digestive functions, as well as of 
the general health of the individual. It appears 
highly important thoroughly to investigate the 
remarkable phenomena discovered, and to determine 
how far they may lead to a modification of or im- 
provement in the dietary of healthy individuals and 
of persons in a state of disease.” Those who have 
expressed willingness to act as scientific assessors in 
the work are Sir Michael Foster^ for England; 
Pawlow for Russia ; Bowditch, Chittenden and Welch 
for America ; Mosso for Italy ; Kronecker for Swit- 
zerland ; Zuntz for Germany ; Heger for Belgium, 
and Dastre for France, 

In addition to the recognition by science of the im- 
portance of Fletcher’s discoveries, the great benefits 
to the power of digestmg food and to the general 
health resulting from ” Fletcherism ” (as careful 
mouth treatment of food has come to be called), are 
^ Since dead. 
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testified to by a large number of individuals in 
America, England, and other countries. 

The mouth treatment advocated by Fletcher is a 
very thorough one. Such rules as that ascribed to 
Gladstone, of chewing each mouthful 32 times, 
though better than nothing, are obviously purely 
empirical and unscientific. Why 32 } Why not 22 or 
52 or 92 ? And why the same number for, say, meat 
as for porridge^ The only scientific method is to 
masticate until every particle of food is reduced to a 
liqtiid condition^ and is thorotighly mixed with saliva. 

One of Fletcher’s discoveries is what is called the 
“ Swallowing Reflex.” Tests have shown that all 
foods when introduced into the mouth are acid ; a 
part of the back of the throat, the epiglottidean 
folds, possesses the power (a power lost by most 
people, but capable of being restored) of throwing 
off from it anything acid, and only allowing to pass 
what is alkaline. As mastication proceeds the 
alkaline saliva gradually neutralises the acid of the 
food, and the latter slips down to the epiglottidean 
folds,” which, if they retain their power, throw back 
into the mouth for further treatment any portions of 
food which may not have been completely “ reduced ” 
(in the chemical sense) to alkalinity by the saliva. 
The swallowing reflex thus seems to act as a natural 
guardian of the stomach, refusing to let pass any- 
thing that has not been properly treated in the 
mouth, or that is harmful to the system and insoluble 
in saliva. The reflex reappears in most people 
after a few weeks of careful mastication. 

A person who Fletcherises ” correctly will masti- 
cate every particle of food as long as it is possible to 
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do so — ? t:. until the food is no longer rejected b}’ the 
swallowing reflex, when involuntary swallowing will 
take place. To voluntarily — i.c. by a con- 

scious effort — is to abuse the reflex and to force upon 
the system food that has not been properly prepared 
by the teeth or saliva for further digestion by 
stomach or intestines. A further interesting fact is 
that taste persists in food until the latter has been 
completely neutralised by saliva, when it disappears. 
The rule may therefore be stated in the form that 
mastication should he continued as long as there is any 
taste left. An illustration is thus afforded of the 
cunningness of the designs of X^ature, who offers to 
her creatures every inducement to do what is best 
for them and for herself. 

Many who hear of '' Fletcherism ” for the first time 
think that the system would necessitate a long time 
being spent over meals. After a little practice, how- 
ever, owing to less food being required, and to the 
greatly increased flow of saliva, it is found that this is 
not the case. Fletcher for instance finds that twenty 
minutes twice a day is sufficient for his meals. 
There is perhaps a certain amount of truth in the 
objection that the system curtails conversation, but, 
for the reasons just mentioned, this curtailment is 
far less than might be imagined ; in fact, the 
difference in this respect between one who masticates 
thoroughly and one who does not need be scarcely 
noticeable at a meal. 

Some people appear to think that there is some- 
thing unpleasant or disgusting in “ going on chewing 
like that.” Needless to say such a feeling is purely 
a fictitious creation of the mind and only exists as 
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long as the mind permits it to exist. Physiologic- 
ally, there can scarcely be anything unpleasant in 
treating the human body in the way Nature intended 
it to be treated ; on the contrary there is reason 
rather to regard it as disgusting to violate Nature’s 
laws, and to bolt one’s food in lumps, probably 
thereby creating indigestion and intestinal putre- 
faction. 

It must be borne in mind that a habit of many 
years’ standing cannot be thrown off, any more than 
a new habit can be formed, in a few days. It will 
probably take most people several weeks of careful 
attention before they will have forgotten how to bolt 
food, and have firmly established the habit of 
thorough mastication and complete insalivation of 
their food. Once the habit is acquired the labour 
spent in acquiring it is not likely to be regretted. 
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WHEX TU EAT 

“No one was ever injured by inteibgently and cainily 
waiting for an appetite. No onee'ver Scarvcd to death fos lack 
of appetite. Alost human dls come from forcing appethe, 
anticipating appetite, abuse of appet.te in some form." — 
Horace Fletcher 

. Abstinence : nay Fasting is rn^ plan ; 

Heaven's antidote against the Siiis of man. 

The time for temperance, my friend, is past ; 

To live, to eat with pleasure, you mustyhs-?. 

Foul luxury's the cause of all >our pain ; 

Nature and reason bid you then abstain 

Fast and fear not ; you'll need no drop or pill : 

Hunger may starve, excess is sure to kill.” 

Richard Graves 

I N animals, except sometimes when confined in 
artificial conditions, natural instincts of hunger 
and thirst are observed to be infallible guides to the 
real needs of their bodies for food and drink. In 
man, however, memory of past and anticipation of 
future enjoyments, and a mistaken notion of the 
real meaning of hunger, frequently over-ride natural 
instinct and induce him to eat and drink in the 
absence of true hunger and thirst. Thus many 
people are found (the writer recollects one who was 
a medical man) who will say that they never really 
enjoy a meal, but look upon eating more or less as a 
duty to be performed when meal time comes round. 
107 
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Such people are generally suffering from indigestion 
in some form or other, and the fact that they have 
no genuine hunger is, if only they could be got to 
see it, the voice of Nature, in other words of the 
stomach and its collaborators, saying in as plain 
terms as possible that they do not require food. The 
digestions of such people are generally in arrears and 
never get a chance to “catch up'" ; if one or two 
meals were omitted, until genuine hunger called for 
food, the system would have a chance to work off 
arrears and would then, as soon as it needed more 
food, say so plainly, by the voice of hunger. It thus 
appears, from first principles, that to eat in the 
absence of hunger is to violate nature and, probably, 
to bring trouble upon oneself; later it will be shown 
that this common-sense view is corroborated by the 
researches of physiology, as well as by the practical 
experience of many individuals. 

Of late years there has been an outcry, from both 
the medical and lay world, against the excessive 
number of meals indulged in by most English 
people ; for while the average Britisher takes four 
or even five, many other races, notably Orientals, 
thrive on at most two meals in the day. In Chapter 
III. it was pointed out that probably the principal 
reason why flesh-eating races are almost always 
found to take more meals in the day than non- 
flesh-eaters, is that fleshmeat acts as a stimulant, it 
being well known that every stimulation is necessarily 
followed by a corresponding depression, which creates 
a desire for further stimulation. Whatever the ex- 
planation, there is no doubt about the fact that 
vegetarians nearly always find that they do best 
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on a smaller number of meals than meat-eaters 
appear to require. 

The sensation of hunger is usually described by 
flesh-eaters as a sort of “ sinking feeling,” distinctly 
unpleasant, in the region of the stomach, which 
becomes more insistent the longer food is withheld. 
There is good reason, however, to believe that this 
feeling is not necessarily characteristic of genuine 
hunger ; thus, many in this country who used to ex- 
perience the feeling as flesh-eaters affirm that since 
the adoption of vegetarianism they never suffer from 
this discomfort ; the author has also observed that 
vegetarian natives of India do not appear to ex- 
perience the feeling, even though their meal time is 
delayed many hours. The feeling appears to be 
due to abnormal or morbid secretion of acid in the 
stomach, from which meat-eaters, for some reason, 
are especially liable to suffer. The sensation may 
generally be temporarily relieved by a glass of hot 
water, which dilutes the acid and cleanses the 
stomach. 

Another cause of the “sinking feeling” is fer- 
mentation in the stomach, especially when such 
foods as porridge, pastry, etc., are bolted almost 
wholly innocent of saliva. Eustace Miles quotes a 
case, typical of many, where a woman avowed that 
she was ravenously hungry an hour or two after 
dinner, insisting that her stomach was perfectly 
empty, and saying that she was sure she would 
faint for want of food if supper were not provided 
immediately. On inserting a stomach pump, how- 
ever, the last meal was exposed to view in an 
undigested and fermenting state. It is unfortunate 
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in a case of this nature, that taking more food will, 
by diluting the fermenting mass, and by absorbing 
some of the excessive acid in the stomach, remove 
the unpleasant “empty” feeling. Similarly, more 
food (particularly nitrogenous or proteid matter), by 
absorbing the acid, will temporarily remove the 
feeling which is produced by morbid acid secretion 
in an empty stomach. In both cases of course the 
improvement is only apparent, matters being in 
reality in a worse condition after than before the 
extra food, the latter being frequently not really 
required by the system, but only an additional burden 
to it. 

It is not easy to define accurate!)/ the hunger 
sensation in an individual with a perfectly healthy 
and normal digestion ; this much, however, can be 
said, that there is nothing uncomfortable about it, 
nor is it in an)/ sense a “ craving ” or demand that 
insists on early satisfaction ; in fact its non-insistence 
is perhaps its chief characteristic. Dr Keith says 
on this point, “ I could omit a meal at any time 
without discomfort. This I have long looked on as 
the best proof of perfect digestion.” Perhaps the 
best description of natural hunger is that of Fletcher, 
who describes it as “ a feeling that food would taste 
delicious.” Dr Dewey also says “natural hunger 
is hunger in repose, that can wait longer easily if 
necessary — it is not attended with that nervous haste 
and impatience that incites bolting at the table. 
Natural hunger is never in a hurry r It is true that 
this sort of hunger is seldom met with among flesh- 
eaters in this country, but most vegetarians, both 
in this and other countries, appear to experience it. 
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To return to the matter of number of meals. For 
some years past a good deal has been heard of 
the no-breakfast plan. The name seems to have 
originated with Dr Dewey, who has written a book 
of that name.^ One of Dewey’s main contentions 
is that most people would be far better if they 
omitted breakfast and took the first meal of the 
day about noon or later. The principle is that the 
digestive organs are frequently not prepared to 
undertake the digestion of fresh food the first thing 
in the morning, but need several hours to prepare 
themselves for the task and to accumulate digestive 
fluids. Further, before any energy can be obtained 
from fresh food, energy has first to be expended on 
digesting it ; on this principle therefore, if no energy 
is being absorbed by the digestion of food, the 
whole available energy of the system can be em- 
ployed on active work, physical or mental — ix. a 
man with an empty stomach ought, ccsteris paribus, 
to be able to do better work than he would do if 
part of his force were being diverted to digesting 
the contents of a full stomach. An interesting illus- 
tration from nature of this principle is afforded by 
migrating quails who, preparatory to undertaking a 
long flight over water, which taxes their strength to 
the utmost, wait until their last meal is fully digested 
so as to be able to start with an empty stomach. 

There is of course in this country a strong pre- 
judice against commencing the work of the day on 
an empty stomach ; the average Britisher clings to 
his breakfast, and generally makes a large and heavy 
one. Many people even force themselves to eat in 
^ See Bibliography, p. 251. 
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the morning, though they have no vestige of an 
appetite, seeming to regard it as a duty to make a 
good breakfast.” Dewey and others, however, have 
recorded almost innumerable instances where not 
only people who have no appetite, but many even 
of those who have an appetite for food in the 
morning (once they have got out of the breakfast 
habit), are far better when they omit the morning 
meal altogether. Not only do they find that they 
feel fresher and brighter and can do a better 
morning’s work, but in addition many troublesome 
complaints arising from imperfect digestion have 
been found to be removed by this simple treatment. 
The long rest that is afforded to the digestive organs 
appears to enable them to recoup their strength, and 
to eradicate weaknesses, in a way that nothing 
else can. 

Working on the same principle of rest to a weak 
or diseased organ, Dewey, Keith and others have 
found that, in a very large proportion of sicknesses 
of almost every kind, the simple plan of withholding 
food until a genuine, natural appetite returns, is the 
quickest and easiest way to cure. The records of 
cases treated on these lines (see Dewey’s and Keith’s 
books in Bibliography, p. 251) are both interesting 
and valuable, and are recommended to the reader. 
The line of reasoning is simple and clear: when 
anything goes wrong with a limb or other part of 
the body, rest is almost always looked upon as an 
indispensable element for cure ; but, by some curious 
chain of reasoning, an exception seems to be made 
in the case of the digestive organs ; for, even though 
the sick person has lost all appetite, and may even 
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have a decided disinclination for food, solicitous 
friends and even doctors force food upon the patient, 
telling him that he must “ keep up his strength A 
The recorded cases alluded to demonstrate con- 
clusively that, in a large proportion at least of 
ordinary illnesses, there need be no fear of collapse 
for want of food ; long before actual starvation sets 
in, Nature will assert her need for food by giving the 
sick person an appetite. Dewey says, IMy experi- 
ence in the rooms of the sick had convinced me, 
long before I gave up my morning meal, that death 
from starvation was so remote as practically to 
exclude it from consideration.'’ It should be re- 
membered that while food is being withheld the 
system will live on its own tissues, absorbing first 
of all the fat stored up in the body. These afford 
a very easih’ absorbed form of nourishment, and there 
is practically always enough of them to last for da}’s, 
or weeks if necessary, until the digestive organs are 
sufficiently recovered to undertake digestion of fresh 
food. Numerous cases are recorded where persons 
with bad forms of indigestion have lived entirely on 
their own tissues, taking no solid food at all (but 
plenty of water), for several weeks, even going about 
their ordinary work as usual, and, strange as it may 
seem, often feeling remarkably well and fit all the 
time : the fast is ended as soon as, and not before, 
appetite returns. 

It is significant that animals, when unwell, almost 
invariably refuse food until they get better* in 
country places people are still found who adopt this 
old-fashioned remedy ; the writer has frequently 
observed that natives of India usually abstain from 
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food when they are ill until appetite returns ; they 
seem to recognise instinctively that loss of appetite 
is generally the effect, and not the cause, of sickness- 
Dr Keith writes, “This I am convinced of, that in 
almost every case disease is aggravated by food 
taken when it cannot be properly digested, and that 
the suffering to the patient is enormously increased. 
I know this above all from personal experience ; for 
when ill I have often taken food as a duty when I 
had no desire for it, and I know now that I only 
prolonged my illness, and my misery as well. ... I 
have the strongest conviction, after more than fifty 
years' experience, that the forced giving of food 
when it is not wanted is the cause of more misery, 
more aggravations of disease, and greater shortening 
of life, than all other causes put together." One of 
our best-known London specialists recently told the 
writer that he had cured many cases of dysentery 
and intestinal diseases of several years' standing by 
nothing but rest — i.e, he had put the patient to bed 
and given him no food, but only water to drink, until 
nature had mended the digestive machinery. Dr 
Haig, speaking of Dewey’s book, says, “The chief 
point in this book is that temporary, complete starva- 
tion till there is once more a healthy appetite, is the 
best cure for a host of dyspepsia, debilities, depres- 
sion, mental and bodily, and numerous other troubles, 
and that for similar less severe disturbances the great 
remedy is to leave out the breakfast, so as to give 
the stomach a long rest of i6 hours or more. It 
seems from internal evidence in Dewey's book . . - 
that his plans have been completely successful in 
a large number of cases, and it seems to me that his 
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logic is unanswerable, and that in his main con- 
tentions he is perfectly right/' The great surgeon 
Abernethy seems to have had the same idea in mind 
in his saying, “ Stop the supplies and the enemy will 
leave the citadel/’ 

In addition to what may be called the common- 
sense way of regarding the custom of forcing food 
upon an unwilling stomach, the researches of Prof. 
Pawlow ^ have clearly demonstrated that secretion of 
digestive fluids is dependent upon psychic influences, 
the chief one of which is appetite. He has proved 
that where there is appetite fluids will be secreted, 
and where appetite is absent fluids wdll be absent 
also. “ We may,” he writes, “ venture to say explicitly, 
Appetite is Juice, a fact which at once displays the 
pre-eminent importance of the sensation.” 

To come back to the no-breakfast idea ; although 
the bulk of English people still set such store by a 
“ good ” breakfast, there are other races who prefer 
to commence the day’s work on an empty stomach ; 
many of the natives of India and other Eastern coun- 
tries, for instance, prefer this plan. On the continent 
of Europe, instead of the heavy English breakfast, a 
very light one of a roll and cup of coffee is the usual 

^ Pawlow claims to have exploded once and for all the old 
idea that secretion of gastric juice takes place under mechanical 
stimulation, He^ says, “ I will introduce a very unexpected 
pronouncement relative to the assertion that mechanical stimu- 
lation of the stomach wall by food constitutes a reliable and 
effective means of calling forth the secretory work of the glands; 
This assertion, so categorically set forth in many text-books, 
and which consequently has gained hold of the mind of the 
physician, is nothing else than a sad misconception degenerated 
into a stubborn prejudice.’* 
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custom. The ancient Greeks are said to have taken 
only two meals in the day, the first at noon ; the 
Persians under Xerxes took their only meal of the 
day at midday ; the author of Ecclesiastes seems to 
have had the no-breakfast plan in mind when he 
wrote, “Woe unto thee, 0 land . . . when thy princes 
eat in the morning” (x. i6). 

Sound though the no-breakfast plan may appear 
in principle, and invaluable though it undoubtedly 
has been to large numbers of people, it is yet, like 
most rules in dietetics, by no means a universal rule, 
and many people find that it does not suit them, 
especially such as suffer from flatulent dyspepsia. It 
should scarcely be necessary to mention, to anyone 
thinking of giving it a trial, that it should not be 
adopted too suddenly, as all sudden changes in diet 
are apt to produce disturbance at first ; nor should 
this, or any other system, be judged by immediate 
effects, but a fair trial extending over at least several 
days should be given to it. 

There are a few other principles which should be 
borne in mind in determining the best times for 
taking food. The last meal of the day should be 
taken as long as possible before retiring to bed, two 
hours probably being the minimum desirable. The 
reasons for this are: (i) that the churning motion 
which the muscles give to the contents of the stomach 
in the process of digestion can only be carried out 
when the body is in a more or less vertical position ; 
hence going to bed with a full stomach is likely to 
leave the stomach still unemptied in the morning, 
the contents probably fermenting, causing a furred 
tongue and a nasty taste in the mouth; ( 2 ) that 
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stomach and intestines appear to constitute no excep- 
tion to the rule that rest is necessary and beneficial 
to all parts of the body. The latter point is a factor 
in determining the interval between meals; the 
stomach seems to become more vigorous and to be 
able to accumulate digestive fluid better if it is given 
a respite between finishing one meal and commencing 
the next. Many people take meals so close together 
that fresh food arrives in the stomach while the last 
meal is still there, half-digested ; this will generally 
hinder the digestion of both meals. 

To take more food immediately before severe mus- 
cular or mental work is evidently unsound, because 
the blood necessary for digestion will be withdrawn 
to muscle or brain, and thus may cause indigestion. 
Also to eat much when tired or exhausted is generally 
unsound, because the exhausted body may not have 
sufficient force left to cope with extra work in the 
form of digesting food ; in such cases rest or sleep is 
the best restorative ; “ he dines who sleeps ” ; it is 
worth while remembering that a tired horse will often 
refuse food until it is rested. 

The principles enumerated appear to be the most 
important ones to bear in mind when attempting to 
solve the problem of “ when to eat.’' Equally enthu- 
siastic advocates are to be found for one, two, three and 
four meals in the day, those favouring one or two meals 
being generally, but not always, non-fiesh-eaters. 
Individuality seems to be the deciding factor ; some 
do best on few meals, others on “ little and often ” ; 
but here habit and custom play an important part 
The accumulation of evidence, however, seems to 
indicate that the British as a whole take more meals 
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in the day than is good for them, and that nations 
who live on two, or at most three, meals a day enjoy 
on the whole better health than those who indulge in 
more than this number. 

Note. — The inadvisability of taking food when 
under the influence of strong emotion is dealt with in 
Chapter XXIIL, on “ Mental Conditions and Physical 
Health.” 



CHAPTER XI 


ABOUT DRINKING 

T he human body is approximately three parts 
by weight water ; under ordinary conditions 
an average person is said to lose through the lungs, 
skin, kidneys, etc., from 3^ to 5 pints of water daily, 
which amount will therefore require to be replaced ; 
in taking the necessary amount of liquid there are a 
few principles which need to be borne in mind. 

It should scarcely be necessary to emphasise the 
fact that when the system needs liquid it needs water, 
and water is the only substance which can satisfy 
that need — i,e, whatever other substances, such as 
alcohol, tea, etc., there may be mixed with the water, 
water is the only one that can supply the system 
with the liquid it requires. It should also be pointed 
out that the to 5 pints mentioned above includes 
not only liquid drink, but also the liquid contained 
in food ; so that a person who takes a good deal of 
fruit, vegetables, and other foods containing or pre- 
pared with much water, may easily derive in this way 
all the liquid that he requires and not need to take 
any in the form of drink. 

The 3|- to 5 pints which physiological text-books 
state to be necessary is of course only an approxi- 
mate generalisation, and varies with occupation, 
climate, and with individuals. A number of people, 
chiefly women, probably take too little liquid, but of 
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course the majority of people in this country err 
rather on the side of excess. Needless to say, 
instinct, if unperverted, would afford the best possible 
guide in this matter, but too many people destroy 
natural instinct and create in its place an unnatural, 
artificial craving which leads them into excess ; thus 
the " dry,” parched feeling at the back of the throat, 
generally interpreted as thirst, is often nothing more 
than irritation set up by the use of “ fiery,” strongly 
flavoured beverages, or even by the excessive use of 
salt or irritating condiments. Again, the craving for 
stimulation is only too often mistaken for thirst, and 
this craving, as everyone knows, is never more than 
temporarily satisfied by more stimulation, but grows 
continually more insistent and more difficult to satisfy. 
The terribly insidious way in which the craving for 
stimulation fastens its grip upon men is daily being 
so distressingly illustrated on all sides in “ civilised ” 
countries, as to make it almost superfluous to warn 
people against the danger. The habit of taking 
alcoholic drinks, not because the system is in need of 
liquid, but purely for a spurious sociability’s sake, is 
perhaps the most outrageously ridiculous and suicidal 
of all the dietetic habits of the day. Why A should 
derive pleasure from seeing B drink what B's body 
does not want is difficult to understand ; in any case 
there seems to be no reason in common-sense why B 
should gratify A’s morbid taste for seeing other 
people do what they do not want to do, and what 
may do them harm. 

The craving for flavoured drinks of every kind, 
both alcoholic and non-alcoholic, is of course to some 
extent purely a matter of habit ; but in many cases 
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it may also in large part be traced to faulty nutrition, 
a craving being set up in the body owing to the food 
taken not being suited to all the needs of the organ- 
ism. However that may be, it is a fact that has been 
observed over and over again by people who have 
“reformed” their diet and modelled it more or less 
on hygienic and common-sense principles, that the 
liking for fancy drinks, and for stimulation, largely 
or wholly disappears, and that water, or drinks most 
nearly approaching water, not only satisfy thirst 
better, but even please the palate better than most 
artificial beverages. Of course many people will not 
believe this ; but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and those who have eaten it know its merits 
better than those who have not 

Much is heard nowadays of the best times for 
drinking : some advocate drinking at meals, others 
only between meals, and so on. The underlying 
principles seem to be simple and clear ; drinking at 
meals is apt to make one slur over mastication and 
fall into the barbarous habit of “washing down” food 
with copious draughts of liquid ; needless to say water 
is not saliva, and can never replace saliva. Further, 
drinking at meals dilutes the gastric juice in the 
stomach and is apt thereby to impede digestion. On 
the other hand it may be that the food taken Is so 
dry as to render digestion difficult without the ad- 
dition of a little liquid ; at most tables in this country, 
however, this is seldom the case, most dishes having 
ample liquid in them, frequently too much, as in the 
case of milk puddings, etc. Speaking generally, 
therefore, very little if any liquid is required at most 
meals ; in fact people who take plenty of fruit and 
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vegetables generally find that they need very little 
drink at all during the whole day, there being 
sufficient water in their food. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that to take too large a bulk of 
watery fruit, vegetable, etc., at a meal produces the 
effect of diluting the gastric juice just as drinking 
at a meal would do. 

It is of course not good to take quickly a long, 
cold drink when the body is heated, as this will chill 
the stomach and may cause colic and other un- 
pleasantnesses ; it is, in fact, not good for the stomach 
to put into it anything very cold at any time ; it is 
better to drink slowly and let the liquid be warmed 
in the mouth to approximately the temperature of the 
body ; this will abstract the same amount of heat from 
the body — i.e. will cool it an equal amount, without 
abusing that long-suffering organ the stomach. It 
is obviously an abuse of the stomach to subject it 
to heat and cold alternately, as is frequently done 
at a modern, “ good ” dinner, where soup and other 
hot foods (prefaced in America by iced water) are 
followed by an ice, and then by hot coffee, and 
so on. 

The habit of drinking hot water seems to be a 
very sound and beneficial one. Taken at meds 
instead of a cold drink it sometimes helps digestion ; 
taken half-an-hour or so before a meal it cleanses the 
stomach and prepares the glands for secreting their 
digestive juices; it is especially beneficial in the 
early morning before breakfast ; taken last thing at 
night it also tends to keep the stomach clean and 
will often wonderfully clear the tongue and prevent 
there being a bad taste in the mouth in the morn- 
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mg; it may also, by diluting the contents of the 
intestines, alleviate constipation if taken last thing 
at night. 

Hot water of course also provides the system with 
heat ready made, and this probably accounts in some 
measure for its observed stimulating effect. An 
account is given of a party of travellers who jour- 
neyed across the cold parts of North America, and 
took amongst their scanty baggage a spirit lamp for 
heating water ; when they returned they were loud 
in their praises of hot water, which they said, in 
addition to warmth, gave them great strength and 
endurance. Japanese soldiers are said to think a 
great deal of hot water on the march, and other 
nations are also known who derive benefit from 
its use. 

Cold water, if not taken in too large a quantity, 
has also very often a stimulating and healthy effect 
on the digestive organs. Just as a cold bath, by 
the shock ” it produces, calls up a reaction from the 
heart, producing increased circulation and warmth, 
so will cold water taken internally administer a 
gentle “ shock ” to the gastric glands of the stomach 
and stimulate their secretory powers. For this pur- 
pose it is a useful plan to take half-a-glass of cold 
water (no more) a few minutes before, and im- 
mediately after, a meal. 

A warning should perhaps be entered against the 
theory sometimes heard that it is a good thing to 
take a great deal of liquid, the idea being that it 
flushes the system and carries away impurities. The 
plan may perhaps be useful under certain conditions, 
but it can scarcely recommend itself as a regular 
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practice ; to flood the system with unnecessary liquid 
is to produce a watery condition of the blood, to induce 
abnormal perspiration, to throw extra work on the 
kidneys, and, by increasing the volume of the blood, 
to raise the blood pressure and thus tax the heart 
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HOW MUCH TO EAT 

“It may with truth be asserted that the greater part of man- 
kind eat more than is necessary ; and by being crammed and 
over-fed in infancy, we are deprived of that natural sensation 
which ought to tell us when we have enough.” — Hufel.4.nd 

“Physicians and hygienists are very generally of opinion 
that a large proportion of the well-to-do people in this country 
eat more than is necessary, and this opinion is certainly borne 
out by figures for actual food consumption.” — Prof. AtwatER 

“ Over-feeding is the prominent dietetic sin.” — Prof. 
Chittenden 

“It is safe to say that all those whose station in life is 
above that of paupers, nowadays take more drink and food, 
or both, than they require to replace the matter used up by 
bodily or mental labour.” — Heubner 

“It may safely be affirmed in relation to this question of 
food in health, that the middle and upper classes eat quite too 
much.” — Prof. Kirk 

“ One-fourth of what we eat keeps us, and the other thiee- 
fourths we keep at the peril of our lives.” — Abernethy 

T he statement only needs to be made, to be 
universally admitted as true, that there is an 
intimate relationship between the amount of food a 
man eats and his health and strength. If too small 
a quantity is taken, vitality and power will be lowered 
through want of building material and fuel, while too 
large a quantity will soon reduce vitality and power 
by overloading and clogging the system and absorb- 
125 
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ing much of its available force in ridding itself of 
superfluous material. 

It is a remarkable fact that it is only of recent 
years that what may be termed a common-sense 
method has been adopted in attempting to solve the 
question of the amount of food best for man. The 
method by which the generally accepted standard of 
food requirement — i.e. the standard found in the 
orthodox text-books — has been arrived at is open to 
several weighty objections ; the method has been to 
observe the actual dietetic habits of large numbers 
of people living under various conditions of life, and 
to tabulate the results as the amounts of food neces- 
sary. The fundamental flaw in the method is ap- 
parent: for the fact that certain people actually 
consume certain quantities, of food and drink per 
day affords no proof that such quantities are either 
necessary or even desirable ; as well say that because 
people of a given community are in the habit of 
consuming a certain amount of wine or beer, or an 
after-dinner cigar, therefore this amount of stimulant 
or tobacco is one of the physiological needs of the 
body. It is patent to all that the vast bulk of men 
do not eat and drink certain amounts because they 
know from scientific study or from careful observation 
or experiment that such amounts give them a maxi- 
mum of health and strength ; on the contrary they 
are generally swayed in this matter by quite other 
considerations, the principal ones of which are prob- 
ably local and national customs and habits, the 
conventions of society, and the length of their pnrses. 
As people, both individuals and nations, become more 
prosperous, they turn to more tasty, appetising and 
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expensive food and drink; the greater variety of 
foods and flavours accessible to those who have the 
means of purchasing them abnormally stimulates 
appetite and craving for food, and dietetic customs 
change accordingly, becoming as a rule more and 
more artificial and luxurious as time goes on. 
Such luxurious habits, and eating for pleasure's sake 
instead of to satisfy the physiological needs of the 
body, gradually pervert and suppress natural in- 
stincts, until eventually appetite and the so-called 
pangs of hunger cease to be safe guides to follow, 
a large proportion of people erring decidedly on the 
side of excess. Natural instinct having thus become 
to a large extent perverted or suppressed, it is neces- 
sary to study the matter scientifically in order to find 
out the quantity of food best for health and strength. 

Investigations along this line have recently been 
made by Prof. Chittenden, and some of them are 
recorded in his now famous book, “ The Nutrition of 
Man." Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
orthodox or text-book standard of food requirements 
had been obtained by working on a principle funda- 
mentally unsound and unscientific, as briefly described 
above, he carried out some test experiments in order 
to ascertain what would be the effect of reducing the 
intake of food considerably below the orthodox stan- 
dard. He points out that in the past a number of 
isolated cases have been observed by physiologists 
(Voit, Hirschfield, Klemperer, Siven and others), 
where good health and strength were maintained on 
considerably less food than the generally accepted 
standard called for. The case of Luigi Cornaro is 
notorious ; being a dyspeptic wreck at 40, he re- 
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duced his food to 12 ounces a day and attained to 
splendid health and vigour, dying at the age of 98, 
some say 103. Other cases lived on amounts of food 
varying from one-fifth to a half of the orthodox stan- 
dard ; Horace Fletcher’s diet comes to exactly one- 
third of this standard. So imbued, however, do both 
the medical and the lay public appear to have been 
with the idea that a large consumption of food is 
essential for a high level of health and strength, that 
these recorded instances seem to have been looked 
upon merely as curiosities or freaks, and there has 
been a complete failure to recognise their profound 
practical significance. In extenuation it may be 
said that most of the observations extended over 
a short time only, and no serious attempt seems 
to have been made to extend them over longer 
periods. 

The following is a very brief epitome of Chitten- 
den’s experiments as recorded in “ The Nutrition of 
Man.” The first group of subjects consisted of pro- 
fessors and instructors in a university, engaged in 
both mental and physical work, though principally 
the former ; before the experiment the subjects ate 
about as much as most people, and their food was 
gradually reduced in quantity during the experi- 
ment. Three typical cases are cited in detail (i) 
A man of 47, weighing 143 lbs.; at first 18 lbs. 
weight were lost, which, being superfluous fat, the 
subject was glad to get rid of ; weight then remained 
constant, and has done so for over three years. Im- 
proved health, greater freedom from minor ailments, 
and less susceptibility to fatigue were observed to 
result from the experiment ; for the last nine months 
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the food taken was 34 percent, of the Volt^ standard. 
In this case, as well as in the others, perfect freedom 
of choice was allowed the subjects in the selection of 
food, and it was observed that as time went on there 
gradually resulted " a stronger liking for simple foods, 
with their more delicate flavour, accompanied by a 
diminished desire for the heavier animal foods.” In 
this case, for three years after the conclusion of the 
experiment, the new habit of diet was so firmly 
established that all desire to go back to the old 
excessive diet had completely disappeared, the 
appetite being fully satisfied on the diminished 
quantity of food. (2) A man of 32, of strong 
physique and active habits; weight fell 13 lbs. 
during the first two and a half months, then remained 
fairly constant for the remaining five months ; the 
amount of proteid taken was 32 per cent, of the 
Voit standard. As before, free scope was left to 
the appetite to select whatever food was preferred, 
and in this case there was gradually developed a 
tendency towards a vegetarian diet, very little flesh- 
food being taken during the last seven months of 
the experiment. (3) A man of 26, weighing 143 
lbs. ; for six months 41 per cent, of the Voit 
standard was taken, and for the next two months 

1 For the sake of simplicity, and in order to make fair com- 
parisons, this and following amounts, after being corrected for 
body weight, have been expressed as percentages of the Voit, 
or orthodox, standard ; for detailed figures see “ The Nutrition 
of Man.” The Voit standard is : 

Ordinary Work Hard Work 
Proteid . . . 1820 grains 2240 grains 

Fat . . . S65 „ 2470 „ 

Carbohydiates . . 77U it 695 ,, 
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35 per cent., health and strength being maintained 
throughout 

The second group of subjects consisted of eight 
university athletes, 22 to 27 years of age ; this class 
of subject was chosen because of the deep-rooted 
belief that a large consumption of food, especially 
of proteid, is essential for the production of great 
muscular force. At the commencement of the 
experiment they are described as all being in train- 
ing form ” and in the “ pink of condition,” and “ all 
large consumers of proteid food.” The experiment 
lasted five months, during the last two months of 
which the proteid taken varied from 37 to 46 per 
cent, averaging say 42 per cent of the Voit standard, 
or less than one-half of their previous diet. During 
the experiment every one of the eight gained 
strength by amounts varying from 16 to 85 per 
cent., the average for the whole eight being 35 per 
cent, increase ; the gain in strength was observed to 
be progressive each month. Diet was absolutely the 
only condition in their mode of living which was 
changed, everything else remaining exactly as before. 

The third group of subjects consisted of thirteen 
men of the Hospital Corps of the United States 
Army, of different ages, nationalities, temperaments 
and degrees of intelligence; they were accustomed 
to an active life and naturally had great liking for 
the pleasures of eating, so that the difficulties involved 
in the experiment were greater than in the preceding 
ones, as these men could hardly be expected to suffer 
much personal discomfort for the sake of physio- 
logical research ; it was evident, therefore, that these 
subjects would not take kindly to anything in the 
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nature of deprivation. Their ordinary army ration 
was very rich in proteid, beef being given three 
times a day, to a total of more than lbs. For the 
six months of the experiment they were under 
military discipline, and were given gymnastic exer- 
cises in addition to their ordinary drills and duties. 
During the first three weeks, while the food was 
being gradually reduced, the men feared that they 
would lose strength on the diminished amount of 
food, but they very soon found that their fears were 
groundless and became contented with the changed 
order of things. The amount of proteid food was 
reduced to about one-third of what they had been 
accustomed to. The weights of the men remained 
much the same, some losing and some gaining a few 
pounds ; one somewhat stout man, however, lost a 
good deal of his fat and was all the better for it. 
Tests showed that every man had increased in 
strength by amounts varying from 47 to 122 per 
cent, the average increase for all the men being 83 
per cent. It must be pointed out that in this experi- 
ment the gymnastic exercises no doubt largely 
accounted for the increase in strength ; but the value 
of the experiment lies in showing that the great 
increase in strength took place while the intake of 
food was considerably less than the ordinarily recog- 
nised standard. 

In the case of the athletes it appeared to some of 
them that they suffered less from fatigue after their 
change in diet than before ; with a view, therefore, to 
ascertain the effect of the reduced diet on powers of 
endurance, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale carried 
out an experiment on nine healthy students. The 
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proteid of their diet was reduced to 54 per cent., or 
roughly one-half, and the flesh-food to 14 per cent., 
or one-seventh, of what they had been in the habit 
of taking previously. No changes of any kind were 
made in their habits other than this one of diet. 
Tests proved that the average endurance of the nine 
students in each of the six tests imposed was in- 
creased from 34 to 14s per cent ; the total endurance 
showing 73 per cent increase. The only man whose 
endurance showed any decrease was “ one whose case 
was exceptional in almost all respects. His reduc- 
tion in quantity of food, except for a spurt at the 
end, was less than of most of the men ; his reduction 
in proteid, with the same exception, was the least of 
all. He stands out conspicuously as the one man 
whose endurance failed to improve.’' (His loss of 
strength and endurance appears to be an illustration 
of the folly of making changes in diet too suddenly.) 

Referring to the connection between the amount 
of food consumed and the incidence of disease, 
Chittenden says, “ I know of only one series of 
scientific observations that bears directly on this 
question.” Dr Reid Hunt of Washington has studied 
recently the power of resistance to the poison 
acetonitrile of animals kept for some time upon a 
reduced proteid diet. “ My experiments,” says Dr 
Hunt, '' showed in all cases that the resistance was 
much increased.” In other words, the animals that 
had been fed on a low proteid ration were able to 
endure a much larger dose of the poison than corre- 
sponding animals on their customary diet ; “ they 
resisted two to three times the ordinary fatal dose 
Qf acetonitrile.” This general subject, however, is 
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obviously a very important one, and merits further 
experimental study under a diversity of conditions. 

It has been possible here to give only the barest 
summary of Chittenden’s experiments: those in- 
terested are strongly recommended to read the full 
account in “ The Nutrition of Man.” The conclusion 
to which all the experiments lead confirms and 
corroborates the fact already arrived at more or less 
from a priori reasoning — viz. that the great majority 
of civilised people consume considerably more food, 
and especially proteid or nitrogenous food, than is 
consistent with the best health ; in fact, the trite 
saying that is nowadays on everybody’s tongue, 
including the doctors’, that most of us eat too 
much, may now be said to have been demonstrated 
and proved to be a scientific fact ; further, Chitten- 
den’s researches go to show that from one-half to one- 
third of the orthodox standard of food requirement 
is the amount indicated as best ; the significant fact 
will not be overlooked that Horace Fletcher, and 
others working along the lines with which his name 
is associated, have arrived at practically identically 
the same scale of food requirement as Chittenden 
has along his lines. 

To recapitulate. It having been shown that the 
generally accepted standard of food requirements 
has been based, not on what men ought to eat, but 
on what they actually do eat, that standard can no 
longer be accepted as representing the true require- 
ments of the organism for food, because the great 
majority of civilised people, swayed by the pleasures 
of the palate, the love of luxury, and by other causes, 
err on the side of excess in the food and drink they 
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consume. The principal reasons why such marked 
improvement in general health, strength, endurance, 
etc., should result from diminishing the intake of 
food, appear to be, firstly, because any excess of 
food over and above what is really necessary for the 
nutrition of the body is a direct tax on the forces of 
the body, and secondly, because, the system being 
clogged and overloaded with waste and poisonous 
products, there is a lessening of the powers of the 
organism to resist the invasion of disease germs ; in 
fact, the mere presence in the system of masses of 
undigested and putrefying food may of itself, without 
any external aid, be sufficient to set up disease. 

Chittenden’s researches and conclusions, though 
highly spoken of and widely accepted by large 
numbers of people, have come in for their share of 
criticism ; the gist of the criticisms seems to be to 
the effect that the experiments have not yet been 
carried out over sufficiently long periods of time to 
warrant unreserved acceptance of the conclusions to 
which they lead ; for, it is said, though the reduced 
intake of food may be beneficial at first, its continu- 
ance might ultimately be harmful. This of course 
is pure theory, and has no actually observed facts to 
support it. Most of Chittenden’s experiments lasted 
for five to nine months, some for several years, and 
it is difficult to believe that the very marked im- 
provements observed up to the end of these periods 
were purely illusory and destined to lead eventually 
to harm instead of good. While recognising that it 
is often a mistake to judge a thing to be ultimately 
beneficial because its immediate effects are (appar- 
ently) beneficial (as in the case of alcohol, morphia, 
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and other drugs) it seems to be straining the principle 
to extend it over many months or years. If the 
ultimate effect is destined to be bad instead of good, 
one would have thought that there would be at least 
so 7 ne indication in soyne of the cases of the coming 
catastrophe. But no such indications have been 
recorded : on the contrary, nothing but benefit and 
improved health in every case have been observed to 
follow from the diminished intake of food. 

An interesting confirmation on a large scale of the 
general truth of Chittenden’s conclusions is afforded 
by the Japanese. Kintaro Oshima, in a work on 
Japanese investigations on the nutrition of man, 
shows that the bulk of the population of Japan, who 
live largely on vegetable foods, consume a total of 5 1 
per cent, of this the digestible portion being 38 per 
cent only, of the Voit standard, and that these people 
‘‘are really healthier and stronger than people of 
the better classes, who live on a mixed diet, and the 
better physical condition of the former is commonly 
believed to be due to their diet” 

The chief obstacle to the acceptance of the results 
of Chittenden’s researches is undoubtedly the deep- 
rooted prejudice, amounting almost to a conviction, 
in the minds of so many people, that a large con- 
sumption of food is essential to the maintenance of 
a high level of health and strength. It is one of the 
ironies of life that this belief often receives apparent 
sanction from a superficial observation of facts ; for 
it is observable that some of the healthiest and most 
robust of young men frequently have much larger 
appetites than less fortunate individuals. But care 
must be taken not to reverse cause and effect ; for 
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although it might conceivably be that large consump- 
tion of food produces good health, yet, from what 
we now know, it is far more likely that it is only 
constitutional robustness that enables certain systems 
to dispose without much apparent difficulty of ex- 
cessive amounts of nutriment ; if people with less 
powerful digestive organs were to abuse the latter by 
imposing on them the amounts of food which stronger 
people consume they would rapidly come to grief 
with indigestion, etc. It is a significant fact that 
one so often hears of the breakdown or death in 
middle life of men who in their youth ate and drank 
to their hearts’ content and never knew what indi- 
gestion meant; while on the other hand countless 
records show that the great majority of men who 
live to a good age are abstemious and small eaters. 

Another obstacle to Chittenden’s conclusions on 
the matter of food requirements being readily ac- 
cepted and put into practice is, to put it bluntly, that 
most men are too fond of the pleasures of eating to 
forego (as they think) any part of those pleasures. 
“ It is a hard and difficult task,” says Cato, “ to 
undertake to dispute with men’s stomachs, which 
have no ears.” But if Chittenden’s experiments have 
shown anything they have shown this, that if the 
intake of food is reduced gradually the appetite will 
also gradually adjust itself to the new conditions, 
and will be perfectly and completely satisfied with 
the smaller amount of food. Not only this, but it is 
carefully noted that in practically every instance the 
sense of taste was so improved that, although free 
latitude was allowed the subjects in their choice of 
food, they preferred plain and simple articles of diet 
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to any others. An illustration is thus afforded of 
the principle that Nature treats men best when men 
treat Nature best. The reader will not fail also to 
observe the significance of the fact that, as the system 
becomes attuned to the new (and shall it not be said 
better and more natural?) level of nutrition, the 
palate instinctively prefers vegetarian foods and 
repudiates fleshmeats. 

In the next chapter an attempt will be made to 
apply the facts learnt in this chapter to practical 
diet. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ABOUT WEIGHING FOOD 

“ Use a measure in eating, that thou mayest live long” 

Thomas Cogan 

A lthough the mere suggestion of weighing a 
person’s daily food is apt, when first mooted, 
to be treated with derision, a little dispassionate 
thought should be sufficient to show that the idea 
is not without justification. Men who have kept 
racehorses or polo ponies know the importance 
of carefully regulating by weight the food of their 
animals ; if this is worth while for animals, why 
not for men ? Further, the only way to derive 
full benefit from the facts set forth in the last 
chapter, regarding the amount of food best for men, 
is to pay some attention to the actual weights of 
food materials. 

This is the more necessary because the average 
person has as a rule very vague ideas of food 
quantities. It must be remembered that the weights 
of many articles of diet as served up at table are 
very different from their weights in the raw, 
uncooked state ; cereal foods, for instance, such as 
rice, macaroni, oatmeal, etc,, absorb in cooking 
several times their own weight of water, and increase 
in bulk many hundred per cent. Bulk by itself 
affords no criterion whatever of food value ; the only 

138 
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way in which the real value of a dish as nutriment 
can be ascertained is by knowing the amount of 
material it contains in a dry or uncooked state. 
Such as can appreciate the importance of having an 
approximate idea of the value of the food they 
consume are recommended to have weighed por- 
tions of a few common foods cooked ; most 
people are astonished when they have done this, 
at the erroneous idea they had previously enter- 
tained of the amount of nutriment contained in a 
given quantity of cooked foods. It is usually 
sufficient to carry out this experiment once or 
twice only, it being easy afterwards to judge by 
eye sufficiently nearly for all practical purposes the 
food value of a given quantity of food as served 
at table. 

From what has been said in previous chapters it 
should scarcely be necessary to explain that no 
suggestion is made to supersede the natural instincts 
of the body by a pair of scales. There can be little 
doubt that, in the present state of knowledge on 
human nutrition, the natural appetite, provided it 
is given a fair chance^ will afford a far more reliable 
indication of the true needs of the body for food 
than can be done by weights and measures. But as 
the natural instincts of most people have, through 
abuse, ceased to be reliable guides, it is desirable for 
a time to supplement them by mechanical aids, the 
latter being intended to be employed only until 
the natural instincts have been restored to their 
normal state. 

The factors affecting the amount of food required 
by a given individual are: (i) body weight; the 
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greater the weight the more the food required, and 
vice versa; (2) occupation; the more active the 
occupation the more the food needed; (3) indivi- 
duality; this is the factor which eludes formula 
and cannot be tabulated ; the principal reason 
why different individuals require, cceteris paribus, 
different amounts of food, is probably because of 
the difference in their powers of digesting and ex- 
tracting nutriment from food ; the better the diges- 
tive power the less the food required, and vice 
versa. 

It will be remembered that in Chapter III. it 
was seen that proteid is the ruling factor to con- 
sider in diet; it is further found in practice that 
if the diet is so regulated as to afford approxi- 
mately the correct amount of proteid, the amounts 
of the other constituents will also (with one ex- 
ception, to be mentioned later) be found to be 
generally about right. The usual practice, therefore, 
is to arrange the diet principally with reference to 
proteid. 

Taking five-twelfths (a point midway between 
one-half and one-third) of the Voit standard as the 
amount indicated by Chittenden’s researches as a 
fair average of the amount of food required by an 
ordinary individual under ordinary conditions of 
activity, the amounts of proteid suited to different 
body weights will be as in the following table. The 
weight should be that of the body in a normal 
condition — ie. any excessive adipose tissue should 
be estimated and deducted. 
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TABLE OF PROTEID REQUIREMENT 


Body | 

Food 

, ' Body ■ 

Food 

; Body 

Fc. OD 

Wei ^ht in , 

Grains 

Weijnt in ' 

Grains 

1 Wei'^ht in 

Grains , 

Lbs. 1 

Proteid 

, Lbs. 

Proteid 

; Lbs. 

Proteid 

no i 

5S0 

135 . 

710 

160 

S45 j 

II5 1 

610 

j 140 ! 

740 

1 165 

S70 ! 

120 

635 

'! U 5 i 

770 

i 170 

,900 1 


660 

1 ISO i 

790 

i. 175 

930 1 

1 130 : 

690 

1 

S20 

I iSo 

950 1 

i 1 


An easy rule, sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, is to multiply the body weight by five 
and a quarter. 

Dr Haig gives the following rule : — multiply body 
weight by nine to obtain the number of grains re- 
quired ; this gives a result about two-thirds greater 
than the above. 

In order to simplify reckoning the amounts of 
proteid in various foods, a table is given on page 
245 showing the number of grains of proteid in one 
ounce of the principal food substances. It should be 
understood in this matter of reckoning food values 
that, for all ordinary purposes, no great accuracy 
is needed, but only a rough approximation. Even if 
accuracy were desirable, these tables alone would not 
be sufficient to ensure it ; and this for two principal 
reasons : firstly, because different authorities give 
different analyses, owing to individual specimens of 
foods differing from one another; thus macaroni 
varies from 45 to 58, rice from 21 to 36, almonds 
from 90 to 106, and so on. The tables therefore 
represent averages, whereas what we eat are not 
averages but individual specimens ; secondly, be- 
cause it by no means follows, because a certain food 
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contains, say, 1 5 per cent, proteid, that everyone or 
anyone will be able to extract that full 1 5 per cent. ; 
some foods are more difficult of digestion than 
others,^ and also some foods can be more completely 
digested by some individuals than by other in- 
dividuals. 

In reckoning the proteid value of a given meal 
it is usually sufficient to calculate the amounts in 
the principal items of the meal ; these items will 
generally be, flesh-foods (if taken), cheese, pulses or 
nuts, and cereals. The proteid in fruits and vege- 
tables, except perhaps in the case of some dried 
fruits, is so small as scarcely to be worth taking into 
account. 

As already said, if the amount of proteid is about 
right, the carbohydrate, or chief heat and force pro- 
ducing element, will also generally be found in 
practice to be approximately correct ; the only 
exception to this is when too large a proportion of 
the total proteid is derived from foods containing 
high percentages of proteid — Le. flesh-foods, eggs and 
cheese, and nuts and pulses. The rule should there- 
fore be to take small amounts only, say an ounce 
or two, of these foods at a meal, the bulk of the 
meal being made up of cereal or other foods in 
which the carbohydrate element largely preponder- 
ates. It is an interesting fact that vegetarian races, 
such as the natives of India for instance, instinctively 
recognise the need for this rule, and eat such foods 

1 Meat possesses this advantage over vegetable foods, that 
it is usually more capable of co 7 nplete absorption— 2>. there is, 
generally speaking, a smaller proportion of indigestible proteid 
in flesh-foods than there is in vegetable foods. 
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as pulse sparingly, making up the greater part of 
their diet with bread or rice. 

The hydrocarbon or fat element of food is one on 
which it is impossible to give any definite rule, even if 
such were desirable ; from one to two ounces is gener- 
ally supposed to be sufficient for most people, but 
individuals vary considerably in this respect ; more 
hydrocarbons of course are required in a cold climate 
than in a hot one. Fats and oils, being great heat 
and force producers, as far as they can be utilised by 
the system, are especially valuable for severe muscular 
exertion ; this fact, curiously enough, does not seem 
to be appreciated by most European athletes, who in 
general reduce their intake of fat when they ‘‘go into 
training” ; natives of India, on the other hand, know 
the value of hydrocarbons and take large quantities 
of “ghee” (butter) wffien performing arduous labour. 

Nothing definite can be said relative to the amounts 
of mineral salts necessary for the human body. 
Scientists have been in the habit of lumping together 
salts'’ and saying that so much should be pro- 
vided in the food ; but as there are more than a 
dozen different kinds of salts required by the body 
this can scarcely be called scientific. On page 247 is 
given a table showing the number of grains of each 
kind of salt in a pound of the principal food sub- 
stances.^ It will be observed that vegetables and 
fruits are the foods richest in salts, this being prob- 
ably the reason why vegetables and fruits are such 
valuable articles of diet. The mistake should on no 
account be made of thinking that, being deficient in 

1 On this whole subject see Di Lahmann’s “Natural 
Hygiene,” from data in which these figures have been calculated. 
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proteid, vegetables and fruits are not “ nourishing,” 
and therefore of little use for food ; salts are quite as 
necessary and as valuable as proteid, and although 
it would be difficult to live on vegetables and fruits 
alone (excluding dates, figs, etc., and nuts) it would 
be equally difficult to live without vegetables or 
fruits. 

Vegetables and fruits are also useful on account 
of the fibrous matter which many of them contain 
and which, owing it is said to its indigestible nature, 
stimulates the intestines to activity and thus tends to 
prevent constipation. 

In order to show how simple a matter it is to 
reckon food values, the following example is worked 
out. Suppose the weight is ten stones ; then, from 
the table, about 740 grains of proteid will be 
required per day ; if this is divided among three 
meals of equal size each meal will contain about 250 
grains. A simple menu might be somewhat as 


follows : — 

Breakfast 

Porridge, | oz. oatmeal @ 72 . . 54 

Milk, 5 oz. (J pint) @13 . . 65 

Bread, 3 oz. @ 41 . . . 123 

Sugar, butter, jam, as required, negligible o 


Total, 242 

Lunch 

]!^Iacaroni cheese : — 

Macaroni, f oz. @ 58 . . 44 

Cheese, | oz. 125 . . 62 

Potatoes, 4 oz. @ 9 . . . 36 


Carry forward 142 
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Rice pudding : — 

Rice, I oz. @ 36 . . . 27 

Milk, 4 oz. @ 13 . . . 53 

Biscuits, i oz, (S' 45 . • -33 

Other vegetables, butter, dessert fruit, etc., 
negligible 


Total, 254 

Dinner 


Vegetable soup, negligible . o 

Lentils, I oz <§! 113 . 85 

Potatoes, 4 oz (s 9 • . 36 

Bread, 2 oz. at 41 . . ,82 

Rice, I 02. 36 . * . 27 

Stewed prunes, 2 oz. @ g . . iS 


Other vegetables, butter, fresh fruit, etc 

Total, 248 

The following are a few practical hints which may 
prove useful A cheap and serviceable weighing 
machine is the kind used for letters, the letter being 
placed on a plate and the weight read off on a 
graduated scale. About 4 cubic inches of bread go 
to I oz. , an ounce of toast represents oz. of bread, 
or more, according to the thickness of the piece 
toasted. Figs average 2, prunes 3, almonds 28, 
to the ounce of edible matter ; Cheddar cheese 
averages cubic inches to an ounce. As an idea 
already mentioned, the only satisfactory way to get 
of oatmeal,' rice, macaroni, and other foods of this 
nature, is to have weighed portions cooked. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ABOUT COOKING 

“ God sent the food, but the Devil sent the cooks ” 

I T is not proposed to deal in this chapter with 
the whole art, or science, of cooking, but merely 
to call attention to one important principle which 
underlies all rational, scientific cookery, and which 
unfortunately is in these days much neglected. 

The great importance to the human organism of 
an adequate supply of various salts — both for 
building purposes in bone, nerve, brain, etc., and 
for many other purposes — has already been pointed 
out ; experiments have even shown that animals fed 
on food deprived of its salts die sooner than animals 
who are starved to death through getting no food at 
all The way in which vegetables, however (whose 
chief value lies in their salts), are usually cooked in 
this country deprives them of a great part of their 
salts ; for the most usual custom appears to be to 
boil vegetables in water, pour the water away, 
and serve up the more or less dry and insipid 
residue ; the result is that, vegetable salts being 
easily soluble in water, the greater portion of them 
is thrown down the sink, the residue served up being^ 
as someone has put it, about as tasteless, and as 
valuable, as shavings would be. The same treatment 
is also often given to fruits, and other foods such as 

146 
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rice, pulses, etc. “The essential salines,” says 
Albert Broad bent, “ that can be readily washed out 
of food are chiefly two — potash salts and alkaline 
phosphates. These are also the two that are found 
deficient, about 50 per cent, in the waxy form of 
degenerated tissue. This is the type most common 
in atrophied children, and in persons suftering from 
consumption and other wasting diseases, but it is 
not uncommon in the capillaries and small arteries 
of many who seem in health.” 

The best method of preserving the salts in vege- 
tables and other foods is to use a double cooker, the 
materials to be cooked being placed in the inner pan 
and water in the outer ; a very little water may be 
added, if necessary, or the foods may cook entirely 
in their own juices.^ Another good plan is to cook 
the vegetables with as little water as necessary, in 
an ordinary closed saucepan, an asbestos plate being 
placed under the saucepan in order to prevent burn- 
ing. Steaming is not quite as effective as cooking 
in a double cooker because some of the juices of the 
article steamed drip into the water and are lost. 
Vegetables cooked conservatively — i.e. so as to re- 
tain their juices — are found to possess a much richer 
flavour than when deprived of their juices by being 
cooked in the ordinary way. 

An admirable plan for the kitchen is one suggested 
by Mr Eustace Miles,^ of keeping a stock-pot into 
which potato peelings, carrot and turnip tops, 

^ A good form of Double-Pan Cooker can be obtained from 
the Eustace Miles Restaurant Company, 40 Chandos Street? 
4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 

^ See “The New Cookery-.” is: 
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cabbage and lettuce leaves, and other odds and ends 
of vegetables which are usually thrown away, may 
be put, and allowed to gently simmer on the hob for 
many hours ; most of the salts will in this way be 
dissolved out and may be served up as soup ; such 
soup will be found very palatable, and is certainly of 
great value on account of its richness in salts. A 
similar stock-pot may be kept for fruit odds and 
ends. Those who require vegetarian recipes will 
find abundance of them in the books enumerated 
on page 253. 



CHAPTER XV 


ABOUT BREAD 

A GOOD deal has been written and said for some 
years past as to the respective merits of whole- 
meal and ordinary white bread. Wholemeal flour is 
simply the whole wheat gram ground up ; white, or 
so-called “ refined/' flour is obtained by removing 
the germ and most of the outer covering or husk of 
the wheat grain. Seconds flour contains some of the 
“ coarser products of the mill, and is therefore inter- 
mediate between wholemeal and white flour. Hovis 
bread is said to be made from white flour and the 
germ of wheat. The brown bread as made by most 
bakers is simply white flour mixed with bran ; this 
is not the same as wholemeal bread, because 
white flour and bran are merely two out of about 
a dozen products of the mill — pollards, sharps, 
middlings, etc. 

The great superiority of wholemeal over white 
flour is due to the salts it contains, the greater part 
of these salts being contained in the outer coverings 
and the germ of wheat, which are removed in the 
process of “ refining ” — and given to pigs and cattle. 
An analysis we have before us shows that whole 
wheat contains four times as much phosphoric acid, 
six times as much lime, six times as much soda, 
as white flour, while it also contains some sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, of which white flour has none, the 
149 
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total amount of mineral salts in wheat being 4J times 
as much as in white flour. 

These facts are significant in view of what is heard 
so much of nowadays — viz. the association of defici- 
ency of phosphates and other salts with cases of 
brain fag, nervous collapse, rickets, etc. ; an attempt 
is frequently made to supply these deficiencies in 
children by feeding them with preparations of malt, 
which are claimed to be rich in the very salts which 
are so carefully removed from their bread. It must 
be remembered that eating animal food cannot make 
good these deficiencies, because, although the salts 
form part of the animahs body, they are mostly in the 
skeleton, and very little in the muscles and other parts 
which are eaten by men. 

A common result of living on white bread and on 
vegetables depleted by faulty cooking of their salts 
is what is known as “ saline starvation,” which may 
show itself, as Albert Broadbent says, in “ dyspepsia, 
nervous irritability, pains in any and every part of 
the body, neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gravel, rheu- 
matic fever, heart disease, and calculus ... a page 
could easily be filled with a list of the protean 
maladies due to this condition. Others who suffer, 
while not inclined to the rheumatic diathesis, tend 
rather to the ansemic class of diseases, and suffer 
from pallor, weakness, inability to endure fatigue, 
etc. ... I know many instances where this ailment 
[anemia] has been cured by the use of whole wheat 
bread.” 

A number of authorities are of opinion that white 
bread, being deficient in phosphates, is largely to 
account for the decay of human teeth which is so ex- 
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ceedingly prevalent nowadays in civilised countries. 
Broadbent says, “ For many years I have observed the 
beneficial results that have followed the use of good 
wholemeal bread ; with it there is scarcely any 
toothache or neuralgia. . . . The teeth are made 
stronger and less tender owing to the proper supply 
of lime and phosphates.” 

Another valuable property of wholemeal is its 
effect on the bowels. White bread is extremely con- 
stipating, and much of the constipation from which 
English people suffer so notoriously is undoubtedly 
traceable to this cause. The author has frequently 
been told by natives of India that English flour 
almost invariably constipates them, and that such 
constipation disappears when they go back to their 
own “^ta” or wholemeal flour. Broadbent says that 
with the use of good wholemeal bread “ constipation 
is scarcely possible.'’ It is an interesting fact that 
Hippocrates particularly commended the use of un- 
bolted wheatmeal bread ‘ for its salutary effect upon 
the bowels.’ It was well understood by the ancients, 
that this bread was much more conducive to general 
health and vigour, and every way better adapted 
to nourish and sustain, than that made of fine flour. 
And accordingly their wrestlers and others who were 
trained for great bodily power, ^ ate only the coarse 
wheaten bread, to preserve them in their strength of 
limbs.’ The Spartans were famous for this kind of 
bread.” ^ 

The superior sustaining power of whole wheatmeal 
over white flour is well known, even to-day ; Indian 
soldiers have often told the writer that they cannot 
1 From Sylvester Graham’s “Science of Human Life.” 
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inarch on white flour anything like as well as on their 
own native wholemeal. The same fact has been 
constantly observed by food reformers in Europe. 
Majendie even found that though dogs live and 
thrive when fed on wholemeal flour alone, they die in 
a few weeks if fed on white flour. The use of refined 
flour in Europe is a comparatively modern innovation ; 
a few generations ago so-called coarse, black or brown 
bread was the bread in common use ; and this bread 
still forms the staple diet of a large proportion of the 
peasant population of many parts of Europe. Many 
and various are the beneficial effects which have been 
observed to result from the use of wholemeal bread. 
Sylvester Graham writes of a very interesting case : he 
relates that during the war between England and 
France at the close of the eighteenth century the 
supplies of wheat became so short that Parliament 
ordered unbolted wheat to be given to the soldiers, so 
as to make it go as far as possible. The result was 
that at first the soldiers were very disgusted, and 
threw their loaves at the baker as he passed, “ and 
accompanied them with a volley of curses.’' The 
result of the experiment was,” however, ‘'that the 
health of the soldiers improved so much and so mani- 
festly in the course of a few months, that it became 
a matter of common remark among themselves, and 
of observation and surprise among the officers and 
physicians of the army. These gentlemen at length 
came out with confidence and zeal on the subject and 
publicly declared that the soldiers were never before 
so healthy and robust, and that disease of almost 
every kind had almost entirely disappeared from the 
army.” The papers were filled with praises of the 
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bread, and many took up its use with great benefit ; 
but when cheap flour began to come in from America, 
the unbolted, or wholemeal, flour was gradually left 
off, and people soon forgot all about it. 

A great deal more could be said about wholemeal, 
but it is thought that the above few facts should be 
sufficient to show that flour made from the whole 
wheat grain, as provided by nature and untampered 
with by man, possesses striking advantages over the 
so-called refined flour in common use.^ It may 
perhaps also be mentioned that, when once accustomed 
to it, most people find wholemeal bread more palatable 
than white bread. 

Good wholemeal, chiefly owing to the efforts of 
food reformers, can now be obtained in most places 
without difficulty ; some firms that can supply it are 
mentioned on page 257. Care should be taken that 
it is finely ground, otlierwise the coarse particles are 
apt to prove indigestible and irritating to sensitive 
digestions. 

^ Dr Haig objects to wholemeal on the score of the xanthins 
it contains ; the amount, however, is so small as to render it 
difficult to believe that any harm it might do would not be far 
preferable to the evils known to be attendant on the use of white 
flour? 
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THE PROPERTIES OF FOODS 

T he subject of diet having-, until recent years, 
received but scant attention from the medical 
profession, comparatively little is known by European 
science of the dietetic properties of food substances. 
Doctors have hitherto looked to drugs rather than 
to food substances to correct irregularities in the 
human system, hence the many valuable properties 
latent in even the commoner articles of food, especi- 
ally vegetables and fruits, are all but unknown to 
the average medical practitioner. The rapidly 
changing attitude of medical men towards matters of 
diet, however, will probably lead in the near future 
to a great development in our knowledge of food 
properties. 

One of the most important ways in which one food 
differs from another is in the amount and nature of 
the salts it contains (see tables on page 247) ; this 
applies especially to vegetables and fruits, the salts 
so abundantly contained in which are of great value, 
not only for building purposes, but also for the whole 
class of functions generally described, somewhat 
vaguely, as those of purifying and enriching the 
blood. In England to-day potatoes and cabbage 
(both generally badly cooked) form the vast bulk 
of the vegetables in common use, other kinds being 
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almost entirely noglected, the very names of many 
being scarcely known in many houses. The tables 
on page 247 reveal the fact that such herbs as the 
common stinging-nettle, dandelion, spinach, and 
others, are singularly rich in salts of various kinds, 
and although these vegetables are nowadays rarely 
met with at an English board, it is an interesting 
fact that the ancients, as well as modern so-called 
‘'quacks,'' of whom a few (chiefly old women) are 
still to be found in country places, make great use, 
amongst others, of the herbs mentioned, both for 
dietetic and for medicinal purposes. 

When it is remembered that the animal organism 
cannot assimilate matter direct from the mineral 
kingdom, but only after it has been transformed into 
vegetable matter — Le. that all crude mineral ^natter is 
foreign or poisonous to the human organism, it appears 
not improbable that the future will see medical 
science discarding to a large extent the crude 
mineral drugs which it employs to-day, and relying 
more on herbs and vegetable products for the 
supply of the salts it needs. The following are 
just a very few of the best-ascertained properties 
of some of the commoner foods, together with some 
hints which may prove useful to the practical food 
reformer. 

The great value of the salts found in whole wheat 
flour, and absent from white flour, has already been 
pointed out. Rice and macaroni (which is made 
from partially cooked wheat) are in this respect 
similar to wheat flour — i.e. the more ‘'refined” and 
expensive they are, the less is their value as food, 
owing to their salts having been “refined” away. 
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Thus the effect of polishing rice is shown by the 

following figures : — 



Proteid 

Fat 

Salts 

Undressed rice . 

11*0 

7-2 

5*2 

Ordinary or polished rice . 

7 '4 

0*3 

0-4 


It is said that the Japanese, Burmese, and other 
nations who subsist principally upon rice, use the 
grain in its natural, unpolished state. The following 
is a comparison between two varieties of Neapolitan 
macaroni ; — 

Per Lb. Fat Salts 

A i*6d. 2| 2^ 

B. .... i 7 d. I I 

Potatoes are better cooked in their skins than 
peeled, because most of the valuable potash salts 
are near the skin ; thus, when boiled in their skins 
they contain 37 grs. potash per lb., while when peeled 
and boiled they contain only 21 grs. per lb. 

The following are laxatives, to extents varying 
with different individuals : — Wholemeal ; most fruits, 
especially prunes, figs, plums and strawberries ; 
green vegetables when conservatively cooked ; nuts. 
White bread and milk are constipating. 

Porridge does not agree with many people owing 
to a substance it contains called avenin, which has 
an irritating or so-called ‘''heating'' effect on the 
intestines. Sugar taken with porridge, pastry, fruits, 
and other foods sometimes causes dyspepsia by set- 
ting up fermentation and causing acidity. 

Porridge and other starchy foods, such as puddings, 
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should not be taken in a sloppy condition, as in this 
state they are very liable to escape the insaHvation 
which they of all foods most require ; it is a good 
plan to take such foods with dry breadcrumbs, 
toast, or biscuit. 

Toast is generally more easily digested than bread ; 
crust is more digestible, and more nutritious, weight 
for weight, than crumb ; biscuits are generally more 
easily digested than either bread or toast. 

Cheese, though generally difficult of digestion 
when raw, is easily digested when cooked. 

Nuts are usually only indigestible when not 
properly masticated. It is a good plan to pass them 
through a nut mill ; pulses may also, after being 
cooked, be treated in this way. 

Much valuable information on the dietetic pro- 
perties of fruits and vegetables is to be found in 
Albert Broadbent’s Fruits, Nuts, and Vegetables” 
(see page 252). 



CHAPTER XVII 


CONSTIPATION AND FLATULENCE 

T he vital importance to health of the bowels 
being in a good state is too well known to 
need emphasis here. If putrefying matter is retained 
for any length of time in the intestines, the toxins 
or poisons so formed are liable to be absorbed into 
the blood, where their presence may cause, at the 
very least, lassitude, depression or headache. The 
importance to the organism of ridding itself of waste 
matter is so well recognised by nature that, if the 
intestines do not do their work properly, the lungs, 
kidneys, and skin are called in to help ; hence con- 
stipation frequently causes dark, strong-smelling 
urine, foul breath, clogged and sallow skin, and 
even an objectionable smell about the person. 

The British as a nation are notoriously constipated ; 
doctors will tell one that three out of four ordinary 
people are habitually constipated ; even athletes, who 
adopt diets recommended by medical men, suffer 
from this complaint and are constantly applying to 
physicians for relief A trained nurse recently told 
the writer that in the big hospitals about one-third 
of the patients receive a powerful aperient every 
twenty-four hours, and the remainder at less frequent 
intervals j until she came to nurse a vegetarian patient 
she had never known a patient lie in bed for a fort- 
night without needing an aperient. 
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It must be understood that to be constipated 
simply means that there is retention of matter in 
the colon, or large bowel, which should have been 
expelled ; the fact that there is a regular motion of 
the bowels every twenty-four hours affords no criterion 
whatever that constipation is not present. A medical 
writer says, '' The worst cases of costiveness that we 
ever saw were those in which daily movements of 
the bowels occurred.” Dr Turner of Washington 
found in 284 cases of autopsy, on patients who had 
died from almost all known diseases of our climate, 
that 256 of them had colons filled with hardened 
faecal matter encrusted on the walls and into the 
folds of the colon ; 28 only, or 10 per cent, were in 
a healthy state and free from hardened, adhering 
matter. The adhering matter was “in many places 
dry and hard as slate,” and “was evidently the 
result of years of accumulation.” In such cases the 
colon would frequently be distended to double its 
normal size, and there would be a small hole about 
“ the size of one's little finger ” through the centre, 
through which the faecal matter passed, forced by 
the pressure behind, as the pieces of leather are 
forced out of a shoemaker’s punch. And yet, “ almost 
universally, as far as could be learned, these last 
cases spoken of had regular evacuations of the bowels 
each day.” There is reason to believe that the state 
of Dr Turner’s patients is by no means exceptional, 
but represents fairly well the state of the average 
Britisher or American of to-day. 

The remedies for constipation may be classed under 
four heads : aperients : enemas ; diet : exercise : the 
first two are of the nature of cures, the last two seek 
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to prevent. Of aperients it may be said that their 
stimulating action on the intestines is due principally 
to the violent effort of nature to get rid of the 
substances which they contain, and which are really 
poisons to the system ; the chief objections to their 
use are that, like all stimulants, their action is 
followed by a corresponding depression, which in 
turn paves the way for a recurrence of constipation 
— i.e, they tend to perpetuate the evil which they 
temporarily alleviate ; also, like all stimulants, their 
continued use gradually inures the system to them 
so that more and more is required to produce the 
desired effect. Enemas are probably less harmful 
than aperients, but they are open to the objection 
that they carry away, in addition to fseces, the valuable 
secretions of the intestines ; further, continued use 
of the enema tends to weaken the natural powers of 
the intestine ; hence many people, once they have 
taken to them, find that they cannot leave them off 
but are obliged to take them regularly once or twice 
a week. 

Careful attention to diet will in most cases, by 
removing the cause^ prevent constipation. The follow- 
ing are the principal points to bear in mind in 
preventing constipation dietetically : — (i) Eating 
more than is necessary obviously tends to overload 
the intestines and so cause constipation. (2) In- 
efficient mastication and insalivation of food tends 
to constipate by loading the digestive tract with 
food that cannot be digested. (3) The experience 
of vegetarians all over the world has shown that, 
speaking generally, a vegetarian diet is far less 
constipating than a flesh diet. Further, “faeces re- 
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suiting from highly nitrogenous food [such as flesh 
meat] are much more offensive and therefore more 
poisonous, than those which constitute the effete 
matter of a more natural and therefore simpler diet ” 
(Dr Robert Bell). (4) The value of wholemeal as a 
preventive of constipation has already been referred 
to ; it cannot be praised too highly. There can be 
little doubt that the enormously prevalent constipa- 
tion of English people to-day is largely attributable 
to the use of white flour. (5) Vegetables cooked 
conservatively (see Chapter XIV.) are often found 
to be gently laxative, although some of them are 
frequently constipating when cooked in the ordinary 
way and deprived of their juices. (6) Milk is 
notoriously constipating, and forms very large fseces, 
(7) As mentioned in the last chapter, most fruits 
are laxative, especially figs, prunes, plums and 
strawberries ; nuts and oatmeal are laxative with 
some people. (8) A glass of hot water night and 
morning is sometimes beneficial in cases of con- 
stipation. . 

Constipation may often be relieved by mechanical 
means, by which is meant physical exercise such 
as riding on horseback, running, etc., and also 
massage of all kinds. Much good may be done 
by thoroughly kneading the abdomen, remembering 
always to work up the right side, across the body, 
and down the left side, this being the direction of 
peristalsis in the large intestine. The abdomen may 
be massaged internally by breathing deeply, and 
forcing the diaphragm alternately up and down, and 
also by moving the body or legs in such ways as to 
bring pressure or tension to bear on the intestines 
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— eg. by lying on the back and raising the legs to 
a vertical position, either together or alternately ; 
standing on one leg, preserving the balance by 
leaning against the wall with one hand, and swing- 
ing the other leg round in circles : bending over to 
touch the toes : bending the body in all directions, 
and twisting it from the waist : and so on. 

The importance of habit in obtaining regular 
motions of the bowels must not be overlooked. 
The body is very much a creature of habit and may 
to a great extent be made to function regularly and 
automatically if a certain hour of the day is fixed upon 
and definitely adhered to, and sufficient time given. 

The fact that women are generally more constipated 
than men is probably to no small extent due to the 
modern European habit of constricting the waist, 
the waist being drawn in exactly where the trans- 
verse colon crosses the body, thus buckling or 
bending it, in addition, of course, to forcing almost every 
organ in the body., to a greater or lesser extent, 
out of its proper place. The somewhat ridiculous idea 
that distorting the human figure lends to it grace, 
is contradicted by the races of India, Egypt, etc., 
whose women are incomparably more graceful than 
the wasp-waisted, high-heeled women of “ civilised ” 
Europe. 

One word more on this matter. The human 
animal is constructed to defecate squatting on his 
heels, not in a sitting position ; to attempt to defecate 
whilst sitting down has been compared to trying to 
force moist clay through a hose with a kink in it. 
The force necessary to get past the kink makes 
defecation difficult, and may lead to strain, piles, etc. 
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It is an interesting fact that the teeming millions of 
India, and, we believe, of many other countries as 
well, employ the squatting posture. 

Flatulence 

Flatulence is caused by gas, arising from the fermen- 
tation or putrefaction of food in the intestines — Le, it 
is a form of indigestion. Some of the best-known 
causes are: (i) Rapid eating — i.e, improper mouth 
treatment of food ; see Chapter IX., On Mastication. 
(2) Eating too soon after severe physical or mental 
exertion, when the system is too tired to cope 
with digestive work. (3) Bad combinations of 
foods, which vary with individuals — e.g. vegetables 
and fruits do not generally go well together. 
(4) Particular foods, which vary with individuals ; 
common offenders are cabbage, turnips, cauliflower, 
some nuts, pulses, etc. Some foods which are 
offenders when improperly cooked are innocuous 
when conservatively cooked. (5) Going too long 
without food ; those who suffer in this way generally 
do best on many small meals, rather than on a few 
large ones. (6) Fruit, with some dyspeptics. (7) 
Over-eating in early youth, resulting in distension of 
the intestines. (8) A chill on the abdomen ; a strip 
of flannel round the abdomen (called a cholera belt 
in the East) will often afford relief. (9) Deficiency 
of proteid. 

Temporary relief may sometimes be obtained by 
standing erect, breathing deeply, and bending down 
to touch the toes. 
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SIMPLICITY IN DIET 

“Simplicity and common-sense are the essential factors in 
the building of a healthy body.” — Albert Broadbent 

“Simplicity is the coinei*- stone of good digestion.” — K ellogg 
“ Nature is frugal and her wants are few ” 

“ Many dishes, many diseases: : . : Be not startled by the 
multitude of diseases ; count the cooks.” — Seneca 

A LTPIOUGH the diet of many food reformers 
and vegetarians is a very plain and simple 
one, it is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that such 
a diet is necessarily, to a vegetarian^ monotonous or 
insipid, or involves self-denial, asceticism, or loss of 
gastronomic enjoyment ; as a matter of fact the 
vegetarian can, if he chooses, have a very varied 
menu, although in flesh-eating countries such as 
England many of the most wholesome and nutritious 
vegetarian foods are scarcely known. Thus there 
are several varieties of cereals, several of pulses, and 
an almost unlimited variety of nuts, fruits and vege- 
tables, while in addition there are now on the 
market, for those who care for them, any number of 
foods artificially prepared from cereals, nuts, and 
other vegetable sources, which many find at once 
wholesome and palatable. It must be understood, 
however, that there is such a thing as a vegetarian 
palate ; most flesh foods (especially when taken with 
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mustard, pepper, and other condiments) have a 
strong flavour which tends to deaden the palate to 
the more subtle and delicate flavours of milder foods, 
and it is a common experience with people who 
discard, wholly or in part, the use of flesh foods, that 
the palate soon becomes much more sensitive and 
more able to appreciate the flavours of vegetarian 
foods. Hence so many vegetarians live on simple 
and little varied dietaries, not because they must, 
but because they prefer it. There is in diet, as in 
so many other things in this world, a point beyond 
which increased complexity and variety, instead of 
augmenting enjoyment, tend eventually to lessen it ; 
and it is very easy to overstep this point. Sir 
William Roberts has well said, “The palate is the 
dietetic conscience.’’ 

Furthermore, it is an undoubted fact that, as 
Kellogg says, '' simplicity is the corner-stone of good 
digestion.” A large proportion of cases of indiges- 
tion can be traced, not so much to the use of any 
particular food or foods, but to the combination of 
a number of different kinds of food at the same meal. 
Those who content themselves with a well-selected 
dietary of a few courses only at each meal will seldom 
suffer from indigestion ; but to accept this principle 
is one thing, to carry it out is another. The cele- 
brated physician Thomas Cogan has expressed the 
matter quaintly and well ; he says : “ But the greatest 
occasion why men passe the measure in eating, is 
varietie of meats at one meale. Which fault is most 
common amongst us in England by reason of plentie 
(as I think) that they which be of abilitie, are served 
with sundry sortes of meate at one meale. Yea the 
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more we would welcome our friends the more dishes 
we prepare. And when we are well satisfied with 
one dish or two, then come other more delicate, and 
procureth us by that meanes, to eate more than nature 
doth require. Thus varietie bringeth us to excess, 
and sometimes to surfet also. But Physicke teacheth 
us to faede moderately upon one kind of meate only at 
one meale, or leastwise not upon many of contrarie 
natures. . . . This disease (I mean surfet) is verie 
common : for common is that saying and most true ; 
That more die of surfet than by the sword. And as 
Georgius Pictorious saith, ‘all surfet is ill, but of 
bread worst of all.’’' 



CHAPTER XIX 


CHANGES IN DIET, ETC. 

T he desirability of not making changes in diet 
too suddenly has already been emphasised ; it 
is especially important to bear this principle in mind 
when effecting a change from a flesh to a fleshless 
regime. The principal reasons for this are : (i) That 
the digestive organs, like other elements in man’s 
constitution, are very much creatures of habit, and 
are apt at first to resent changes ; they require time 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. (2) Flesh- 
foods being stimulating, to leave them off suddenly 
is likely to set up a strong reactionary depression, 
often with unpleasant consequences ; it is much the 
same as suddenly leaving off alcoholic stimulants. 
(3) Meat being digested in the stomach, and cereals 
in the intestines, meat-eaters, through not exercising 
the intestinal digestion, as a rule have small power 
of digesting cereal and other vegetarian foods ; hence 
a too rapid change from a flesh to a non-flesh diet 
is apt to bring about a breakdown of intestinal 
digestion ; this is the explanation of the so-called 
“starch-indigestion ” which is so common among both 
meat-eaters and vegetarians. A large proportion of 
the failures amongst people who have changed from 
a flesh to a vegetable diet can be attributed to this 
cause ; many people, in fact, have so weakened their 
starch-digesting powers by years of flesh-eating that, 
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though they wish to become vegetarian, they find 
that they cannot digest the diet and are obliged to 
return to the flesh-pots. (4) According to Dr Haig's 
theories, to lessen the amount of meat eaten, lessens 
the acidity of the blood, which is at once a signal for 
a rush into the blood of the xanthins accumulated in 
the system during the flesh-eating days ; this excess 
of xanthin in the circulation (collsemia) causes lassi- 
tude, depression, headache, or a host of other 
unpleasant symptoms (see Chapter VI L). Haig says 
that it may take a year or more to clear the system 
of accumulated xanthins ; he says, Those whose 
bodies are full of urates, from years of flesh-eating 
and tea-drinking, are likely to get pale at first on 
the new diet as it will bring a large quantity of uric 
acid into the blood on its way to elimination, but 
this is merely the evil of the old diet becoming 
apparent.'' The process has been compared to 
cleansing a stagnant pond by letting into it a stream 
of pure water, the first effect of which is to make the 
pond fouler than before, owing to the deposits of 
mud being brought into evidence by the incoming 
stream. For all these reasons would-be food re- 
formers will do well to make important changes in 
diet cautiously and gradually. Those who wish to 
become non-flesh-eaters are recommended to leave 
off flesh-foods very gradually, spending at least 
a month or two on the process ; it is a good plan to 
leave off the heavier kinds of meat first, keeping to 
fish; then leave off fish, keeping to eggs for some 
time ; finally (if desired) eggs may be reduced or left 
off altogether. 

In modern England, owing to the colossal ignor- 
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ance of ordinary people on all matters connected 
with diet, it is very desirable, if one intends to model 
one’s dietary on more or less scientific and correct 
lines, to have at least an elementary acquaintance 
with the comparative composition of the different 
classes of foods (see Chapter IV.), and it is also de- 
sirable to have a rough idea of food quantities 
(Chapter XII L). Anyone who has spent a few hours 
in grasping the essentials of food composition will 
never regret the time so spent. If people could be 
induced to devote to rational thought and reading 
about the food they daily consume one hundreth part 
of the time they do not grudge to clothes, for instance, 
they would probably lead healthier and happier 
lives. 

In Britain, of course, a vegetarian sometimes 
experiences when travelling a little difficulty in 
getting food that he considers wholesome ; a good 
meal, however, can at a pinch be made of bread 
(preferably brown), with whatever minor things 
there may be available ; if notice of an hour or two 
can be given, macaroni or macaroni cheese can be 
prepared and will form a good basis for a meal ; 
Welsh rarebit (toasted cheese) is also an excellent 
stand-by, as it can be made in a few minutes. On 
board ship no difficulty need be feared, as the purser 
is always obliging and will provide one with almost 
anything one may desire, if a little notice is given. 

It is of course idle to deny that a food reformer 
nowadays has at times to put up with a certain 
amount of discomfort, and to endure being thought 
a nuisance and a faddist by other people ; but such 
is always the lot of pioneers of any new movement ; 
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no doubt in a cannibal country the first people who 
refused to partake of '' long pig ” would be looked 
upon by the rest as fastidious nuisances. All move- 
ments towards progress demand self-sacrifice on the 
part of individuals ; hence, most people preferring to 
see others sacrifice themselves first, the growth of 
new movements and the adoption of new ideas, even 
when perfectly sound and a distinct advance on the 
current conventions of the day, are generally slow. 

The general question of how far one is justified in 
inconveniencing others, not so much for one’s own 
personal comfort or health, but for the ultimate 
benefit of mankind, is of course an ethical problem 
which every individual, in the circumstances in 
which he is placed, must solve for himself. 



CHAPTER XX 


ALCOHOL 

T he whole question of alcohol is such a large 
one, and still so controversial, that it will only 
be possible here to briefly outline some of the leading 
features of the subject. 

It would be superfluous to offer proof that excess 
of alcohol is in the highest degree injurious to man, 
mentally, morally and physically ; Government blue- 
books, statistics of all kinds, lunacy reports, and the 
records of physicians, surgeons and the law courts 
afford only too eloquent testimony to the terrible 
ravages of what has well earned the title of one 
of the curses of civilisation. Those who think that 
the evils attributed to the excessive use of alcohol 
are exaggerated, have only to read for themselves 
the figures and facts compiled, not by teetotal en- 
thusiasts, but by Government officials and men of 
science ; there are few to whom these figures, when 
seen for the first time, will not come as a revelation ; 
the destruction, devastation and degradation directly 
or indirectly attributable to the use of strong drink 
is such that one can scarcely blame the exaggerations 
of temperance reformers — if they are exaggerations. 

The question now naturally arises : what exactly 
constitutes excess of alcohol ? What is the point (if 
there is such a point) at which alcohol ceases to be 
beneficial, or at least innocuous, and becomes harm- 
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ful ? The curious part about this matter is, that 
the more the action of alcohol on the human system 
is studied by men of science, the smaller becomes the 
amount which is said to be innocuous ; thus not long- 
ago it was usual to hear medical men say that about 
2 ounces a day was the limit which an ordinary man 
could take without injury ; lately, however, the 
amount has been reduced, and from i to i|- ounces 
has been pronounced as harmless, though even the 
regular use of this quantity is not commended. 

The question whether alcohol is a food or not has 
long been a bone of contention, and learned and able 
men have ranged themselves on either side ; the 
matter being still apparently not definitely decided, 
it is not for laymen to pronounce judgment ; it may, 
however, be permissible to draw attention to a few 
striking points in the matter under consideration. 

It is of course scarcely necessary to point out that, 
although an alcoholic drink may satisfy the needs of 
the body for liquid, it is the water in the drink that 
does so, and not the alcohol ; alcohol, though similar 
to water in appearance, is physically and chemically 
a totally different and distinct substance, and is there- 
fore no substitute for water. 

If alcohol is a food, then there are certain important 
respects in which it differs from all other known foods ; 
thus, unlike other foods, the same quantity does not 
continue to produce the same effect ; but more and 
7nore is required to produce a given effect ; the use 
of other foods does not create a desire for ever in- 
creasing amounts, as does the use of alcohol ; sudden 
abstinence from other foods does not derange the 
nervous system, as sudden stoppage of alcohol fre- 
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quently does ; other foods are oxidised slowly and 
are stored in the body, \rhereas alcohol is oxidised 
rapidly and is not stored in the body ; although 
people are advised to take food, they are advised 
never to take alcohol, into an empty stomach ; 
children are advised to take plentifully of food but 
always are advised to abstain from alcohol ; the use 
of foods is not followed by a reaction as is the use 
of alcohol ; and so on. But perhaps the most signi- 
ficant way in which alcohol differs from other foods 
is in the amount of it which is claimed to be food ; 
for, to the best of our knowledge, there is no other 
known food of which a small amount {a7id that a some- 
what arbitrarily fixed amou7tt which is constantly being 
revised) is said to be beneficial^ and of which more than 
this amount is a virule^tt and death-dealing poison. 

But the question whether alcohol is a food or not 
can safely be left for final solution to experts ; it is 
not one of much practical moment, for the food value 
of the small amount said to be harmless is so infini- 
tesimal as to form an inappreciable part of the daily 
ration ; thus Sir Michael Foster says that “ there is 
no more nourishment in a gallon of beer than is found 
in a lump of sugar/' while Baron Liebig says, '' We 
can prove with mathematical certainty that as much 
meal as can lie on the point of a table knife is more 
nutritious than 9 quarts of the best Bavarian beer." 

It will perhaps be instructive to examine some of 
the reactions of alcohol ; space does not permit more 
than a mere sketch of some of the principal ones. 
The hardening property which alcohol possesses is 
well known ; it is for this reason employed in pre- 
serving animal and vegetable specimens ; remember- 
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ing that the digestive process aims at liquefying all 
food, it is clear that the presence of alcohol will 
materially hinder the process ; alcohol also seriously 
lessens the solubility of many substances — e.g. sugar 
— a fact which again will hinder digestion ; the dis- 
solving power of the gastric juice has also been shown 
to be lessened by alcohol ; osmosis (the passage of 
liquids through a membrane, which plays an import- 
ant part in the assimilation of food) is considerably 
obstructed by alcohol. One part of alcohol in looo 
parts of water has a poisonous effect on medusae 
(freshwater jellyfish); i part of alcohol in lOOo of 
water kills, or nearly kills, cress seeds ; i part in 
10,000 of water retards the growth of plants ; the 
growth of onions, potatoes and wheat is prejudicially 
affected by alcohol, proportionately to the strength 
of the solution ; retarded growth and development 
are brought about by the action of alcohol on water 
fleas, frog spawn, hens’ eggs, tadpoles, infusoria, 
germinating seeds, tape-worms, leeches, various kinds 
of fish, birds, mammals, and many other forms of 
life. Alcohol shrivels up, and finally destroys, the 
red corpuscles, of the blood, whose function it is to 
carry oxygen, and lessens the activity of the white 
corpuscles, whose function is to remove waste matter 
and fight disease germs ; it abnormally increases the 
beats of the heart, and also, as the classic experiments 
on Alexis St Martin showed, sets up morbid condi- 
tions in the mucus membrane of the stomach. 

These facts show that alcohol acts as a poison on 
almost all forms of life ; as Dr Sims Woodhead says, 
“ The direct poisonous action of alcohol upon proto- 
plasm of all kinds is very marked ” ; in certain 
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quantities at least it has of course long been recog- 
nised as a poison ; Dr Ewart, Senior Physician at 
St George’s Hospital, says that “alcohol has long 
stood at the head of the list of poisonous drugs to 
which the public has unlimited access.” 

In all these investigations it has been found that 
the poisonous effects of alcohol are proportional to 
the amount of the drug; there has been nothing 
to show that, up to a certain point, the substance 
acts as a food, or is beneficial in any way, and is 
a poison only beyond that point ; the results show 
that it is a poison from start to finish. It may well 
be, of course, that it is possible to administer doses 
so small that no injurious effects can be observed ; 
the same may be said of many other substances, 
even the most virulent poisons. In the absence of 
direct evidence to the contrary, therefore, one cannot 
help being forced to the conclusion that the 
small amount of alcohol claimed by some medical 
men and others to be innocuous is only so in so far 
as it is difficult to detect any injurious effects it may 
produce, and the fact that the maximum non- 
injurious allowance is continually being reduced 
looks very much as though continued observation 
and study enables injurious effects, which previously 
escaped notice, to be detected. It must be re- 
membered that it is an exceedingly difficult matter 
to detect the effects of very small doses of a drug, 
and experience has shown that the use of an injurious 
substance, in quantities too small to produce any 
observable effect at the time, may, if continued long 
enough, eventually bring about serious and lasting 
injury. 
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But the most significant and interesting effect of 
alcohol on the human system is undoubtedly its sub- 
jective effect — i.e. its action on the feelings of the 
person who takes it, acting through the nervous 
centres. Alcohol is continually resorted to by many 
people to remove half the ills of life ; thus some are 
confident that it improves digestion, others say that 
it braces them up, makes them feel more capable 
of physical or mental exertion, soothes them when 
worried, warms them when cold, cools them when 
heated, restores them when fatigued, makes them 
better tempered and more sociable, and so on. If 
these feelings of increased power, etc., are really true 
indications of actual fact, then the claims of alcohol 
must be considered with respect ; but the merest tyro 
in scientific research knows that subjective sensa- 
tions are often far from being reliable indications of 
fact, and must therefore be put to some kind of in- 
strumental test Innumerable tests of this nature 
have proved in the clearest possible manner, by 
actual instrumental measurements, that both physical 
and mental powers are materially decreased by 
alcohol. The feeling of increased power, etc., is a 
purely subjective or imaginative one. Dr Lauder 
Brunton, referring to Krapelin's experiments, says, 

" The influence of alcohol on psychic processes is 
curious, for while it renders them much slower, the 
individual under its influence believes them to be 
much quicker than usual.” In publishing the results 
of these experiments Dr Brunton shows that alcohol 
made the subjects take longer to see a given object, 
longer to discriminate between two objects, and 
longer to communicate the result when they had 
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distinguished between them. Dr J. J. Ridge also 
found that small quantities of alcohol, even as much 
as there is in half-a-pint of ale, or a wineglass of 
sherry, prejudicially affected steadiness of hand and 
co-ordination of the muscles, sharpness of sight, 
accuracy of judgment, rapidity of thought, rapidity 
of muscular action, and power of self-control. 
Alcohol increased errors in the sense of touch 
65 per cent., decreased sensibility of weight 28 
per cent., shortened length of vision 9 per cent., 
and increased errors in judgment and decision 
14*4 per cent. Many other authorities have con- 
firmed these results. In Sweden alcohol was found 
to prejudicially affect the accuracy of aim of soldiers ; 
in this experiment all the men after their drink de- 
clared that they felt more capable of shooting well — 
but the targets told a different tale. 

It is of the greatest interest and significance to 
observe that in practically all the experiments the 
subjects felt that the alcohol did them good, but 
actual measurements showed that the reverse was 
the case. As Dr Ridge remarks, “ persons under the 
influence of alcohol are not capable of forming a 
correct estimate of their powers, or of the influence 
of the alcohol upon them ” ; this of course has long 
been known where comparatively large quantities have 
been taken, but now it has been shown to be true also 
where small quantities are concerned, the difference 
being one of degree only. 

The deceptive nature of the subjective sensations 
produced by alcohol explains numerous phenomena ; 
thus with regard to the feeling experienced by many 
that alcohol aids digestion, Dr James Muir Howie 

M 
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(lat^ President of The Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh) says, Many an epicure is led to believe 
that alcohol materially aids his digestion, when in 
reality it merely exerts a narcotic influence on the 
gastric nerves, and thus prevents the experience of 
dyspeptic inconvenience. The dyspepsia is not 
removed, it is simply disguised.” Similarly with 
regard to fatigue, of which Dr Destree says, “ The 
inevitable conclusions from the experiments are, 
that alcohol is a deceptive means of dulling the 
sense of fatigue, but its action is temporary and in 
the end injurious, the paralysing effects on the 
nervous system increasing rapidly and with such 
force that any momentary good effect cannot counter- 
balance them.'’ And again with regard to heat and 
cold (many people taking alcohol at one time to 
“ keep out the cold ” and at another to make them 
feel the heat less), it has been shown conclusively 
that, despite the sensation of warmth, alcohol lowers 
the temperature of the body, the sensation being 
due to dilation of blood vessels of the skin and 
stomach, which warms the surface by bringing blood 
to it, but causes a loss of heat by the excessive 
radiation so produced. The fact that alcohol causes 
a loss of heat has long been known to Arctic explorers, 
who invariably avoid alcohol as they would the 
plague, experience having taught them that it means 
death. 

From these facts, and others similar to them, the 
inference seems unavoidable that alcohol is a narcotic 
rather than a stimulant, and this seems to be the 
conclusion at which many investigators are nowadays 
arriving. Professor Davis has expressed this view 
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well as follows : — ‘‘ It has long been one of the noted 
paradoxes of human action, that the same individual 
would resort to the use of the same alcoholic drink 
to warm him in winter, to protect him from the heat 
in summer, to strengthen him when weak and weary, 
and to soothe and cheer him when affected in body 
or mind. . . . The alcoholic drink does not relieve 
the individual from the cold by increasing his tem- 
perature, nor from heat by cooling him, nor from 
weakness and exhaustion by nourishing his tissues, 
nor yet from affliction by increasing his nerve force, 
but simply by diminishing the sc?isibility of the brain 
and fierves^ and thereby lessening his impressions of all 
kmds, whether from heat or cold^ weariness or pain ” 
(italics ours). 

The whole subject of alcohol, however, and its 
action on the human system is still a controversial 
one, and equally learned and able men are found to 
advocate its use (but only in small quantities), and to 
denounce it altogether. But in casting one’s eye 
over the history of the question, one cannot help 
being struck by the fact that alcohol for many years 
seems to have been fighting a losing battle, and, the 
more its properties and effects on the human system 
are studied and investigated, the more medical men 
range themselves against it. This has been especially 
noticeable during the last decade or two, and no 
better illustration of the truth of the assertion can be 
given than the figures of alcohol consumption in 
hospitals. A table we have before us shows that in 
nine of the leading general hospitals the cost of 
alcohol per bed was in 1899 22 per cent, and in 
I 900 43 per cent, less than it was in 1894— the 
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amount has been reduced by more than two-fifths 
in six years. 

Although alcohol in some form or other, or sub- 
stances such as bhang, opium, etc., whose action 
somewhat resembles that of alcohol, appear to have 
been used in almost every age and clime, it must be 
remembered that such use has sprung up, not as the 
result of scientific knowledge, but simply because 
people found by experiment that these substances 
produced an immediate pleasant effect, or dulled and 
lessened some unpleasant sensation or other ; content 
with the immediate pleasant effect, little or no heed 
was paid to a possible ultimate harmful effect ; the 
scientific study of recent times, however, all tends to 
show that, although the first effect may be (and 
generally is) pleasant and agreeable and apparently 
beneficial, the ultimate or net effect is a distinct loss 
or injury. 

This much at any rate is certain ; if alcohol were 
to-day unknown, and then were suddenly discovered, 
and if people were called upon to pass judgment 
upon it and decide whether they would have it intro- 
duced into their midst or not, and if they were put 
in possession of all that we now know about it, 
especially about the terrible effects of excess of it, 
and the dangers there are of falling into such excess^ 
and the vagueness and differences of opinion of experts 
as to what constitutes excess — there can be little doubt 
that ail reasoning people would indignantly refuse 
to have anything to do with such an agent, with 
such extremely doubtful, not to say dangerous, 
credentials. And even if some were to accept it, the 
least that such would say would be, to adapt the 
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words of The Lancet^ “ Let there be no mistak e about 
our voice in this matter ; we must have temperance 
— extreme temperance — anything else is risky.” 
But as it is, alcohol is in possession of the field, and 
it is quite a different matter to convince people, 
however cogent the arguments and facts may be, 
that an old-established, not to say cherished, posses- 
sion is a viper in their bosom, from persuading them 
not to accept a new discovery on the grounds of it 
being ultimately harmful. 

But when all has been said and done on both 
sides, and whatever the opinions of experts may be, 
there is only one criterion by which all theories can 
be tested — the test of practical experience of large 
bodies of men over long periods of time. This test 
is provided by the figures of insurance companies ; 
many of the companies have two groups of policy- 
holders, general and temperance, or non-abstainers 
and abstainers. But even the non-abstainers are 
carefully selected, for no life office will give a 
policy to anyone who is not careful and moderate in 
the use of intoxicants ; most of the directors, officials 
and representatives are themselves abstainers, so that 
they are naturally inclined to draw their proposals on 
the most sober and moderate among non-abstainers. 
There is no difference between the two classes other 
than this one of alcoholic drinks ; the variations in 
social position, occupation, age, and physical con- 
ditions are exactly the same in both groups. 
Specimen figures are as follows: — Out of 17,500 
deaths in the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Providence Institution during the last thirty- 
six years, the ratio of actual to expected deaths was 
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25 per cent less among the abstainers than among 
the non-abstainers. In the Sceptre Life Association 
there was 24*82 per cent less mortality in the temper- 
ance than in the general section. In the Report 
ordered by the House of Commons in 1896, the 
mortality of men between the ages of 18 and 65 of 
Rechabites (who are total abstainers) was shown to 
be 25 per cent, lower than that of the average of 
other friendly societies. The experience of other 
insurance offices has been similar — viz. that the 
mortality among total abstainers is decidedly lower 
than among non-abstainers. The Scottish Tem- 
perance Association gives a 10 per cent, reduction on 
whole life premiums to total abstainers. 

Now there is no getting beyond these figures ; 
insurance companies are not dispensers of promiscu- 
ous charity, but business concerns run on business 
lines, and when a reduction of 10 per cent, is made 
to total abstainers, it is done, not for sentiment, but 
because it pays to do so. The figures are unanswer- 
able, and all the talk and theories of the whole world 
cannot get behind them ; the conclusion is inevitable, 
that, of men drawn from the same stock and exactly 
equal in all other respects, those who take alcoholic 
drinks, not to excess but in moderation only, die 
appreciably sooner than those who do not take such 
drinks ; in other words, alcohol must be looked upon 
as injurious to life. 

Of those who take alcoholic drinks, however, by 
far the greater part do not do so because they really 
think that alcohol is good for them, and moreover, 
even if people were convinced that alcohol was 
injurious, many would still continue to take it ; the 
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reason being, of course, that people like alcohol, that 
the sensations it produces are pleasant, that it 
satisfies (temporarily at least) some craving of the 
system. The question then arises, what are the 
cravings that are capable of being satisfied by 
alcohol? Broadly speaking, these cravings can be 
divided into two, which may be termed the psychic 
and the physical. The former is produced by men- 
tal, moral and social influences — e.g. ennui, grief, 
etc., which lead a man to resort to alcohol as a 
means of deadening a certain unpleasant part of his 
consciousness ; with these influences we have nothing 
to do here. The latter is a purely physical craving of 
the physical body. Now alcohol not being a normal 
requirement of the body, it follows that the craving 
must be due to some abnormal condition. The sug- 
gestion is offered here (it is not a new or original 
one) that one of the most frequent of these abnormal 
conditions is a badly nourished body — i,e. if the 
body is not given suitable and sufficient nourishment 
a demand or craving will make itself felt; this 
demand for suitable nourishment is, in these day^s^of 
dietetic ignorance and blunders, seldom correctly 
supplied, and the only way to deaden or remove the 
unpleasant feeling that something is lacking is to 
narcoticise or deaden the nerves, which can readily 
be done with alcohol. In addition to badly.nourished 
tissues, another potent cause of the demand for 
alcohol is the use of other stimulants, especially 
fieshmeat, which (see Chapter VI I.) is stimulating 
because of the xanthins it contains. This asser- 
tion is not mere theory, but is based on actual 
observation of fact; for it has been repeatedly 
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noticed by large numbers of people in all parts of 
the world that, if a well-selected vegetarian diet is 
substituted for a flesh diet, the craving for alcoholic 
and other stimulants, which may have been insistent 
before, automatically and instinctively, and without 
any effort of will, vanishes. Further, even though 
previously there might have been great liking for 
stimulating beverages, in a great many cases this 
liking is replaced by a positive dislike, alcohol 
becoming distasteful and obnoxious to the palate, 
and its effect on the system, instead of pleasant, 
distinctly unpleasant and irritating, because it dis- 
turbs the normal comfortable feelings inherent in a 
healthily nourished body. 

Whatever the explanation may be, there can be 
no doubt about the fact that the craving for alcohol, 
in the vast majority of cases at least, disappears with 
the abandonment of fleshmeat ; it has in fact often 
been said that a vegetarian drunkard is almost un- 
known. Numerous instances could be given, not 
only of strictly moderate drinkers who have found 
that vegetarianism completely kills in them all 
desire for alcoholic stimulation, but of habitual 
drunkards who have been reclaimed by the simple 
expedient of cutting off flesh-foods, sometimes where 
all other methods had failed ; the Salvation Army, 
for instance, at their Home for Inebriate Women, 
has found that a well-selected diet of the “ kindly 
fruits of the earth will diminish the craving for 
alcoholic stimulants. The patients themselves 
quickly recognise that they are better without flesh- 
meat, since it acts as a stimulant and they want 
none.” Robert Blatchford, speaking from personal 
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observation, says, " I begin to see that the great 
cure for the evil of national intemperance is not 
teetotal propaganda, but vegetarianism. Let our 
temperance friends consider this. It is most import- 
ant. If we can get people to give up eating meat, 
the drink problem will solve itself.’" 

It would seem then that vegetarianism and food 
reform, if they do not solve, at least considerably 
simplify one of the great cancers which is eating 
out the heart of “ civilised ” countries — the alcohol 
question. To persuade a man (if you can), by an 
array of scientific evidence, that alcohol is bad for 
him, is often far from being sufficient to prevent him 
from taking it ; the mere physical cravings of a badly 
nourished and artificially stimulated body are 
frequently stronger than all the temperance lectures 
in the world ; but nourish the man properly on 
wholesome, unstimulating food, and the cravings will 
automatically largely disappear ; in other words, 
take a step back towards nature in matters of food and 
drink, and you will have taken a step forward away 
from unnatural and artificial cravings wdiich are the 
result of unnatural and artificial habits, and which 
disappear when those false habits are discarded. 
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TOBACCO 

“ The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then pause, and puff— and speak again, and pause again. 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 

Important triflers 1 have more smoke than fire.” 

William Cowper 

A lthough tobacco is in no sense of the word 
an article of diet, yet, as there appears to be a 
certain connection between it and diet, it may be as 
well to briefly consider the matter here. 

As in the case of alcohol, so with tobacco, it is 
admitted on all hands that excess is in the highest 
degree injurious to the nervous system, and through 
the nerves to the whole organism ; masses of 
figures and facts could be quoted to prove the truth 
of this assertion, but it is nowadays so universally 
recognised that it is thought this may be assumed as 
proved. 

Experience has also established so clearly the fact 
that tobacco is highly injurious to young people that 
legislation has forbidden young people to smoke in 
Norway, Japan, Switzerland, forty-seven states of the 
American Union, Australia, Canada, and many other 
countries, amongst which has just been included the 
United Kingdom. 

Two questions now naturally prompt themselves : 

i86 
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where does excess begin ? and where does the age 
begin (if there is such an age) at which tobacco ceases 
to be injurious ? Let us briefly examine the nature 
of tobacco, and see why it is injurious in certain 
quantities and at certain ages. 

Nicotine of course is the poisonous element in 
tobacco ; in addition, many other substances (e.g. 
opium) are nowadays largely employed by the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer, in cigarettes especially, in 
order to flavour, or to increase the craving for tobacco, 
or for some other purpose ; some of those added 
substances are also injurious, but we can afford to 
ignore them here and consider only nicotine. 

Nicotine is recognised by scientific men and chem- 
ists as one of the most powerful poisons known ; a 
quarter of a drop will kill a frog : a seventh of a drop 
placed on a cat’s tongue will kill instantly : a tenth 
of a drop will kill a fair-sized dog in three minutes : 
two or three drops distilled into the ear of a sleeping 
man will produce immediate death. A pound of 
tobacco contains 380 grains of nicotine, which, if 
used so as to secure its full effect, would kill 300 men : 
a cigar contains enough nicotine to kill two men. 
The smoke of a cigar or cigarette contains about 50 
per cent, of the nicotine in tobacco ; that part of the 
nicotine finds its way into the blood of a smoker is 
proved by the fact that leeches, applied to habitual 
smokers, have been known to instantly drop off dead, 
poisoned by the nicotine in the blood. 

In these facts there appears to be nothing to 
warrant the assumption that nicotine, or tobacco, is 
only harmful in certain quantities or at certain ages ; 
it is a poison in all quantities and at all ages ; though 
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of course its effects are naturally more marked when 
taken in large quantities or at ages when the system 
is most sensitive to abuse—^.^. during the period of 
growth ; its effects, in short, are proportional to the 
amount taken and to the sensitiveness of the organism 
concerned. If no immediate ill effect is noticeable 
after taking a small amount, it would be absurd 
to infer that there is no ill effect at all, simply 
because we have not the means of detecting it ; the 
only rational conclusion is that the effects of small 
doses are too small to be noticeable at once, but, 
if the doses are continued, they are bound to 
accumulate and must in time bring harm to the 
organism which has been, slowly perhaps and imper- 
ceptibly, but none the less surely, poisoning itself. 

As with alcohol, however, so with tobacco ; most 
people smoke, not because they think it does 
them good, but because they like it, because it 
soothes them — ix. deadens or drives away some un- 
pleasant feeling or craving. Not to weary the reader 
with a repetition of the arguments set forth in the 
last chapter, suffice it to say that, whatever the 
explanation may be, the fact remains that it is a 
very common experience amongst non-flesh-eaters 
that the craving for tobacco automatically diminishes 
or altogether disappears with the abandonment of 
stimulating food — i.e. flesh-food. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the close connection between alcohol and 
tobacco ; the very phrase smoking and drinking 
reveals the intimate association ; it appears, then, 
that flesh-food, alcohol and tobacco are a trio which 
form a vicious circle, each aggravating the craving 
for the others ; but the strongest part of the circle is 
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flesh-food ; break through part of the circle by discard- 
ing fleshmeat, and the other parts, alcohol and 
tobacco, will automatically become weakened and 
eventually fall to pieces — wholly or to a large extent. 

Robert Blatchford, as typical of many cases, may 
again be quoted in this connection ; he writes : ‘'In 
one way the effects of vegetarian diet have surprised 
me. I have been a heavy smoker for more than 30 
years. I have often smoked as much as 2 oz. of 
tobacco in a day. I don't suppose I have smoked 
less than 8 oz. a week for a quarter of a century. ... If 
there was one thing in life which I feared my will was 
too weak to conquer, it was the habit of smoking. 
Well, I have been a vegetarian for 8 weeks, and I find 
my passion for tobacco is weakening. It is astonishing. 
... I have had to get ne\v pipes and milder tobacco, 
and I am not smoking ^ oz. a day. It does not taste 
the same ; I am not nearly so fond of it. And I am 
told that this is quite common.” 
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TEA, COFFEE AND COCOA 

I T should hardly be necessary to say that the 
minute amount of solid matter contained in an 
infusion of tea leaves or coffee has no value as food ; 
the only food value which the beverages tea and 
coffee possess is due to the other ingredients — viz. 
sugar, milk, and the heat of the water. Cocoa con- 
tains a certain amount of nutriment, but the quantity 
of cocoa which can with any safety be taken is so 
small as to render the nutriment obtained from it 
practically negligible. 

The great objection to tea, coffee and cocoa lies 
in the fact that they contain stimulant drugs, which 
are really poisons ; tea containing thein, coffee 
caffein, and cocoa theo-bromine. Dr Haig, and those 
who think with him, class these substances with the 
xanthins (see Chapter XI I.) and find that their action 
on the system is similar to that of uric acid, etc. — that is 
to say, although they stimulate by temporarily clear- 
ing the blood of uric acid, the uric acid is merely 
thrown out of the blood for the time and deposited 
somewhere in the system, whence it will emerge 
sooner or later and produce the inevitable reactionary 
feeling of depression ; this of course creates a desire 
for further stimulation, and in many cases leads to 
the habit of taking tea, etc., every few hours through- 
out the day, a habit which cannot but be eventually 
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in the highest degree injurious to body, brain and 
nerves. There can be little doubt that a great deal 
of injury to health is caused in this country by the 
habitual use of strong tea, especially among the 
poorer classes. With many of them it is a common 
habit to keep tea leaves stewing on the hob, thereby 
extracting all it contains (including the tannin, of 
which more presently) and brewing a beverage which 
it is no exaggeration to say is a deadly poison. 

Although the habitual use of any stimulant can- 
not be regarded as sound, yet tea does not appear 
to be as objectionable in this respect as alcohol, for 
instance; thus Sir Victor Horsley says “ Experiments 
with tea show that ’there is an acceleration at first, the 
muscle contracting more quickly, and that there is 
an improvement in the force ; but there is no after 
paralysing effect when the stimulation stage has 
passed — in fact, there is no loss of power at all. . . . 
There is no question about the accuracy of the fact. 

. . . The contrast between alcohol and tea was most 
clearly marked in this matter of volitionary move- 
ment.” 

A further objection to tea is due to the tannin it 
contains, this tannin being the same substance which 
is used for tanning skins, owing to its property of 
hardening. It has been well established that tannin 
seriously impairs digestion; thus Schultz, Bunton, 
Wolff, Fraser, Roberts and others found that while 
94 per cent, of proteid was- digested when no tea or 
coffee was taken, the addition of tea or coffee reduced 
the percentage to 66 and 61 respectively, while the ad- 
dition of distilled water made no difference. A. W. 
Duncan, in “The Chemistry of Food,” also states 
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that “the action of saliva on starch is powerfully 
retarded by tea ; this is due to the tannin. Coffee 
and cocoa are without effect.” 

If tea be infused for not more than three minutes, 
better even less, the infusion will contain com- 
paratively little tannin ^ ; this will be noticeable even 
to the taste, the characteristic bitter taste of tannin 
being absent. Perforated receptacles, or in fusers, of 
various kinds can now be obtained, into which the 
tea leaves can be placed and in which they may be 
removed from the teapot after the desired time has 
elapsed. 

China tea is said to contain about a third as much 
tannin as Indian or Ceylon teas. The Universal 
Digestive Tea Co., Kendal, prepare a tea in which 
much of the tannin has been neutralised by oxygen, 
the tea being said for this reason to retard digestion 
much less than ordinary tea. 

It is a significant fact that the reputed first users 
of tea, the Japanese and Chinese, drink very weak 
tea that has been infused for a few moments only. 

^ We know of no experiments which have ascertained hoii/ 
much tannin is found in infusions of one, two, three ; ; . 
minutes, but there is certainly much less in a two-minute than 
in, say, a five-minute infusion. 
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MENTAL CONDITIONS AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 

“Every seeker after health should be absorbed by the 
thought that better health is possible.” 

Albert Broadbent 

“ Talk health. The dreary, never-ending tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please. 

By harping on that minor chord — disease. 

Say you are well, and all is well with you. 

And God shall hear your words and make them true.’’ 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

A lthough the title of this book does not, 
properly speaking, include the influence of the 
mind, emotions, etc., on health, yet this influence is 
so important, and is often so intimately connected 
with diet, that a brief reference to the subject may 
perhaps not be out of place. 

A good deal of attention has for some years past 
been drawn to the general subject of the influence of 
the mind on the body, and a number of schools, 
Christian Scientists, Faith Healers, Mental Healers, 
Suggestionists, etc., have sprung up, and count their 
followers by hundreds of thousands. Although the 
claims made by these schools are often wild and 
extravagant, and their explanations and theories 
fanciful to a degree, yet to ridicule and reject with- 
out examination the whole subject, as the product of 
hysteria and “ imagination,” and as having no real 
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practical significance (as the majority of people do in 
this superficial age), is as foolish as it would be to 
refuse to make use of any article of commerce simply 
because the manufacturers make exaggerated claims 
for their wares. However that may be, it is our 
belief that any person capable of appreciating evi- 
dence and of forming an unprejudiced opinion, who 
will take the trouble to investigate or read the 
innumerable accounts, thoroughly well authenticated 
by unimpeachable witnesses, of the benefits to 
physical health brought about by the various schools 
by non-physical means, will be bound to admit that, 
after making due allowance for exaggeration and 
inaccurate representation, there is a very considerable 
nucleus of solid fact remaining to the credit of the 
various systems. 

It is not proposed, however, to enter into any 
account of these systems, nor to discuss any theories 
of their modus operandi ; it is intended only to draw 
attention to the one broad conclusion which we con- 
sider to be inevitable from this line of evidence — viz. 
that there is some connection between mental con- 
ditions and bodily health, that, whatever the explana- 
tion may be, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
mind and thought can and do exercise an important 
influence on physical health. 

Illustrations of the physical effects of purely 
mental causes are common even in everyday life ; 
thus the mere mention of delicious food will often 
cause the glands to secrete saliva, when we say “ the 
mouth waters ” : a piece of bad news, grief, anxiety, 
fear, nervousness, etc., will dry up the salivary glands 
and, as we say, ‘‘ take away the appetite ” : fear, 
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anxiety, or even sometimes joy, may drive the blood 
from the face and make it pale : shyness, etc., may 
stimulate the flow of blood to the cheeks and cause 
a “ blush ” : the mention of a name or incident may 
so affect the nerves as to make the body tremble all 
over : nervousness or excitement may so affect the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines as to cause 
diarrhoea : experiments have proved that the flow of 
blood to almost any part of the body can be increased 
by merely concentrating the attention upon the part: 
fear or grief may destroy the pigment of the hair and 
turn it white in a few hours, and so on ; instances 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

The principle that fear increases the susceptibility 
to disease has in modern times been reaffirmed ; it 
was known to the ancients long ago, as illustrated 
by the old Egyptian story of a man who, meeting 
the Plague going up the Nile, asked her where she 
was going ; she replied, “I go to claim 50,000 
people.” On her return a few months later the 
man reproached her with killing 100,000, double the 
number she had said she was going to take. “ No,” 
she said, “ I killed 50,000 only : fear killed the rest.” 
T. J. Hudson^ writes, “ It is well known that there 
is no disease of the human body that may not be 
created, or simulated, by the power of mind when 
stimulated by suggestion. It is asserted by physicians 
of experience that in cholera epidemics a large pro- 
portion — more than half — of the cases are the result 
of ‘ fear,’ otherwise suggestion. There is nothing 
to distinguish such cases from those of true Asiatic 
cholera, except, perhaps, the absence of the true 
^ See The Law of Psychic Phenomena.” 
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cholera germ, or bacillus, in the suggestive cases. 
It is certain that all the salient symptoms of true 
cholera are present in that which is induced by 
suggestion, and that the percentage of fatal cases is 
greater in the latter class of cases.” William Dale^ 
says, “ Fear, anger, revenge, grief, love, hope, joy, 
friendship, may all affect physical condition. The 
efficacy of strong emotion in producing or helping 
to produce such conditions as diabetes, chorea, and 
epilepsy is well recognised, and, we venture to say, 
undoubted.” 

Of profound interest and significance are the 
researches of Prof. Gates, of Washington ; he writes, 
“In 1879 I published a report of experiments 
showing that, when the breath of a patient was 
passed through a tube cooled with ice so as to con- 
dense the volatile qualities of the respiration, the 
iodide of rhodopsin, mingled with these condensed 
products, produced no observable precipitate. But, 
within five minutes after the patient became angry, 
there appeared a brownish precipitate, which indi- 
cates the presence of a chemical compound produced 
by the emotion. This compound, extracted and 
administered to men and animals, causes stimulation 
and excitement. Extreme sorrow, such as mourning 
for the loss of a child recently deceased, produced 
a grey precipitate ; remorse a pink precipitate, etc. 
My experiments show that irascible, malevolent, 
and depressing emotions generate in the system 
injurious compounds, some of which are extremely 
poisonous; also, that agreeable, happy emotions 
generate chemical compounds of nutritious value, 
^ In The Medical Monthly^ 1894. 
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which stimulate the cells to manufacture energy. . . . 
My experiments have demonstrated that every 
emotion of a false and disagreeble nature produces 
a poison in the blood and cell tissues. These 
poisons affect the health of the germ-cells. During 
pregnancy, life-depressing and unpleasant emotions 
—grief, anger, sorrow, etc. — will, through the poison 
generated, affect the development of the foetus.” 
Cases are on record where a mother, giving way to 
violent anger, has made the child at her breast ill 
owing to the poisons generated in the milk by her 
emotions. 

Also of the utmost importance in this connection 
are the researches of Prof Pawlow, W. B. Cannon, 
and others, which have conclusively shown that the 
secretion of digestive fluids is controlled by psychic 
influences — i.e. the psychic conditions of pleasurable 
anticipation, of gustatory enjoyment, etc., stimu- 
late the flow of saliva, gastric juice, etc., and the 
absence of such conditions inhibits the secretion of 
the fluids and so impairs digestion. So important 
has Pawlow found psychic influences on digestion to 
be that he has said, “ Appetite is Juicel' meaning that 
relish for food is essential to good digestion. The 
experiments have further demonstrated, not only that 
certain emotional states encourage digestion, but 
that other emotional states retard or even completely 
arrest digestion. W. B. Cannon says, “ There is no 
doubt that many emotional states inhibit peristalsis 
. . . signs of emotion, such as fear, distress, or rage, 
are accompanied by a total cessation of the movement 
of both large and small intestines.” Pawlow, speak- 
ing of experiments on cats and dogs, says, “ Stomach 
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movements are inhibited whenever the cat shows 
signs of anxiety, rage or distress/' If such is the 
case with dumb animals it would appear probable 
that the far stronger emotions and feelings of human 
beings would produce even greater effects on the 
human digestive processes. 

In facts of this nature we have from the laboratory 
of the scientist corroboration and amplication of what 
has long been a matter of lay observation — viz. that 
mental and emotional states exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the vital functions of the body, especially on 
the processes of digestion ; hence the state of mind 
at the time of taking food is a matter of practical 
moment and one worthy of attention. The common 
habit of forcing food upon people when, owing to 
grief, worry, nervousness, excitement, or some other 
emotional state, there is no appetite, is shown to be 
foolish, because we now know that while strong 
emotions of these kinds prevail the absence of appetite 
is Nature's warning that the system is not in a fit state 
to digest food ; the only rational course is to wait until 
the emotion subsides and the sensation of hunger 
returns, before giving food. 

By similar reasoning, it is easy to see that 
what may be termed psychological physiology lends 
scientific sanction to the custom, instinctive almost 
all the world over, of rendering meals as pleasant 
as possible, by providing agreeable companions and 
conversation, by setting out the table with fine 
linen and flowers, by serving up food daintily and 
on rich and graceful dishes, by providing music, and 
so on ,* “ the aesthetics of eating,” says Chittenden, 
“are not to be ignored, since they have an im- 
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portant injOiuence upon the flow of the digestive 
secretions/’ 

Above all things psychology teaches us to avoid 
all suspicion of fussiness or morbidity in feeding the 
human animal ; apart from being a nuisance and a 
bad example to other folk, nothing could be less con- 
ducive to health than to be perpetually asking one- 
self whether this, that or the other will disagree with 
one, and to be constantly and anxiously on the look- 
out for symptoms of such disagreement. T. J . H udson 
relates a typical case of a young man who, from 
hearing so much about appendicitis, became so fearful 
of contracting the disease, that he asked a doctor 
where the appendix was ; a few days later he told 
the doctor that he was sure he had appendicitis 
developing, because he had a pain at the very spot 
indicated by the doctor. The latter, however, had 
taken the precaution of pointing out the wrong spot 
to the young man, and so was able to assure him 
that his complaint certainly was not appendicitis as 
the appendix was not on that side of the body at all. 
The great Dr Abernethy no doubt had such people in 
mind when he said, “When a man begins to dissect him- 
self he will soon be a fit subject for the undertaker.” 

To be excessively particular about one’s food, and 
to be always morbidly on the lookout for trouble, is 
one extreme ; the other extreme is to eat and drink 
anything that comes, and ask no questions.” The 
course for the man of sense lies obviously between 
these two extremes ; it is quite possible to feed one- 
self scientifically and rationally, and to observe the 
peculiarities and weaknesses (which few people are 
without) of one’s own system without in any way 
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being morbid or fussy about it, just as a man may 
feed his animals scientifically, and carefully notice 
the amount and nature of the food on which each 
one does best, without in any way being over-anxious 
or morbid about them. 

A corollary to Gates’ researches, which may per- 
haps have occurred to some, is well expressed as 
follows by A. W. Duncan ^ “ It has been observed 
that the eating of the flesh of some trapped animals 
has produced severe symptoms of poisoning. The pain 
and horror of having a limb bleeding and mangled 
in a most cruel steel trap, the struggles which only 
add to the misery, slowly being done to death during 
hours or even days of torture, has produced in their 
bodies virulent poisons. Leucomaine poisons have 
also been produced by the violent and prolonged 
exertions of an animal, fleeing from its pursuers, 
until its strength was completely spent. We must 
not expect the flesh of any hunted or terrified animals 
to be wholesome. Animals brought in cattle ships 
across the Atlantic, suffer acutely. After rough 
weather they will often arrive in a maimed condition, 
some being dead. To this is added the terror and 
cruelty to which they are subjected whilst driven by 
callous drovers, often through a crowded city, to the 
slaughterhouse to which they have an instinctive dread. 
It is to be only expected that the dead flesh from such 
animals, should contain an usually large quantity of 
the more poisonous flesh bases.” The cruel and terrify- 
ing conditions under which myriads of animals are now 
slaughtered in England and other countries, thus lends 
an additional danger to the use of their flesh as food, 
^ See “ The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition.” 
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THE ETHICS OF DIET 

“ Nothing is foreign — parts relate to whole : 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least — 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast : 

AH served, all serving — ^nothing stands alone. 

Has God, thou fool, worked solely for thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? ” 

Pope’s “ Essay on Man ” 

“ No civilisation is complete which does not include the dumb 
and defenceless of God’s creatures within the sphere of charity 
and mercy.” — Queen Victoria 

T he ethical and moral aspect of diet, in so far 
as the use of animals for food is concerned, has 
purposely been left to be treated last of all, not by 
any means because it is considered of proportionately 
small importance, but purely out of deference to the 
materialistic spirit of the age, which keeps spiritual 
and moral problems rigidly apart from physical 
problems, and which refuses to be satisfied with 
anything other than material, physical reasons and 
arguments' for what it regards as such purely physical 
matters as eating and drinking. 

Most people apparently not thinking it morally 
incumbent upon them to inquire into the conditions 
under which their tables are supplied with the flesh 
of animals, comparatively few have taken the trouble 
to investigate such matters ; moreover, to do people 
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justice, the great majority seem to take it for granted 
that, thanks to modem improvements, the whole 
business of rearing, transporting and butchering 
animals is nowadays so scientifically carried out that 
little or no suffering is inflicted on the victims, or at 
any rate that the pain inflicted is so trifling as to be 
scarcely worth taking into account while so many 
other problems of greater moment to man still 
remain unsolved. Hence the scruples which humani- 
tarians^ — a very small minority in the community — 
profess against the slaughter of' animals for food are 
apt to be regarded by other folk as “ maudlin 
sentimentalism.” Before discussing how far these 
scruples are justifiable, it may be useful to briefly 
examine some of the actual facts connected with the 
transportation and butchery of animals. 

In modern times very large numbers of animals 
are transported, often for great distances, by road, 
rail and sea ; during such transport it is inevitable 
that they must at times suffer severely ; closely 
penned up in railway trucks or between the decks 
of ships, generally unable to lie down until the end 
of the journey or voyage, exposed to heat and cold, 
and frequently kept for long hours without food or 
water, their lot is painful enough at the best of 
times ; but in rough seas the pitching and tossing 
of vessels often throws them about so badly, bruising 
them and breaking their bones, that many die of 
their injuries, or have to be killed on board, while 
large numbers are disembarked in such a mangled 
condition that they have to be slaughtered on the 
quay to prevent them dying of their injuries. The 
following are a few quotations on this matter ; — > 
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The Daily Chronicle, in a short leader, says : 

“ Attention may very fitly be drawn to the terrible 
tale of the sufferings and eventual loss of nine-tenths 
of a consignment of 381 cattle shipped in the Angers 
at the port of Gladstone, in Queensland, only 32 of 
which survived to be landed at Deptford — after a 
79 days’ passage. . , . The unfortunate beasts began 
to die off from the very first day out, and the decks 
of the steamer speedily became a very charnel-house. 
Three gales of wind struck the Angers and carried 
away the cattle fittings, throwing the beasts about 
and bruising them, so that they died sometimes at 
the rate of 30 or 40 a day.” 

A few extracts from the diary of one of the men 
in charge of the cattle are as follows : — 

“ Slaughtered 5 dying cattle, 2 dreadfully bruised 
and ruptured, one with hip bones knocked into a 
jelly, and badly cancered. . . . Hips, hocks, and fore 
quarters of cattle are a mass of jelly, blood and 
bruises. One very badly sprained, trying to rise, 
fell and died. The vessel rolling very badly. . . . 
Commenced discharging dead cattle. . . . All hands 
engaged getting them overboard. . . . Some putrid 
from foul atmosphere. . . . Stench very bad. . . . 
Crew being physicked to prevent vomiting.” 

' In “ Cattle Ships,” Samuel Plimsoll, M.P., says : 

“ On several occasions I saw the men pour paraffin 
oil into their ears, which, as soon as it reached the 
brain, caused the poor brutes to fairly shriek with 
pain. Occasionally the ears were stuffed with hay, 
which was then fired ; while in many instances the 
tails were snapped in the endeavours of the cattle- 
men to force the animals, that had lain down from 
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sheer exhaustion, to regain their feet. The com- 
mander of the vessel was appealed to, in the hope 
that he would order a cessation of these cruel 
practices. H am, however,’ said he, ‘powerless to 
interfere in the matter. My duties are simply to 
carry out the instructions of my employers, the 
cattle being regarded by me as freight, nothing else.’ 
The reason that these animals, no matter how 
horribly mutilated, sick, or suffering, are not put 
out of their misery, is to be found in the imperative 
rules of the insurance companies both in New York 
and in London.” 

The Board of Agriculture Report, 1894, contains 
the following : — 

“ The worst class of bruises, however, are described 
as those which occur through animals falling or 
lying down on shipboard and getting trampled on. 
To these causes are ascribed not only extensive 
bruises of the muscles, but broken ribs and hips, 
and laceration of the subcutaneous tissues which 
connect the skin to the subjacent fasciae of the back, 
at times so extensive that when the beast, having 
been flayed along the legs and underportions, is 
slung up by the legs for the purpose of completing 
the operation, the skin on being loosened round the 
tail, is described as dropping to the ground through 
its own weight. Thus Mr Davies, ex-President of 
the Liverpool Butchers’ Association, told us of a lof 
of seven bullocks so badly injured in this way that 
when they were hoisted, as described , in the process 
of flaying ‘ as soon as the hide was loosened from the 
tail, and cut off there, the hide simply flopped on 
the floor, there not being sufficient left intact to hold 
the hide on the beast’s back.’ 

“ Again, Mr Nelson, an extensive cattle salesman 
in Glasgow, declared that he had ‘hundreds and 
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hundreds of times ’ himself seen, when the cattle were 
partially flayed, the hides fall right off them owing 
to the bruises, and had often wondered how cattle 
could live and travel and stand the market in the 
condition which was revealed when the hide was 
taken off. As to broken ribs, Mr Cassidy, an Irish 
dealer, who passed through his hands over 6000 
cattle per annum, put the number of cases of broken 
ribs at between 100 and 1 50, and told the Committee 
that out of one lot of 20 fat cattle which he had sold, 
the purchaser complained that he found ten of them 
with the ribs broken.” 

Sidney Beard, in an address delivered in 1905, 
said : 

“On Sunday last a vessel arrived at Plymouth, 
having been 1 5 days encountering heavy seas ; of 
her living freight of cattle, 300 had been killed by 
being thrown about on each other in a struggling 
mass, or so badly mutilated that slaughter was re- 
sorted to. The Western Morning News report stated 
that the rest were badly knocked about. The Daily 
Telegraph in an article on the cruelties of cattle 
transport stated that when the wretched beasts were 
so mutilated as to be doomed, and the movements of 
the vessel precluded the men from dealing with them, 
they were made by means of tortures impossible to 
describe in a public newspaper^ to jump overboard from 
sheer physical pain. This Plymouth case is not an 
exceptional one ; only a few weeks since 1000 cattle 
were lost on one vessel and a Veterinary Department 
Report to the Privy Council records that in one year 
14,024 animals, in course of transit to this country, 
were thrown into the sea (by what methods you 
must imagine), 1240 were landed dead and 455 were 
slaughtered on the quays to save them from dying 
of their wounds. You may form some conception 
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of the horrors of a cattle boat, although nothing but 
seeing it in mid-ocean could make you sufficiently 
realise what a floating inferno of tortured animal 
life it is. Let me tell you that during every year 
three millions of living animals are exposed to this 
suffering — nearly io,ooo a day arriving upon our 
shores.” 

An article in Chambers's Journal for February 
1898, referring to the Transatlantic cattle trade, has 
the following : — 

“Frequently bad weather comes on, and then a 
few short hours suffice to convert the vessel’s decks 
into a veritable shambles. Often the fittings are of 
the flimsiest character, and as the ship rolls and 
pitches they carry away, and the now unprotected 
inmates of the pens are thrown hither and thither as 
the vessel rolls to port or starboard. To add to the 
confusion, a heavy sea may come aboard, and, after 
sweeping dozens of unfortunate sheep away, complete 
the hideous scene taking place on the cattle deck. 
The picture as sketched to the writer by an officer 
who had witnessed it — not once or twice, but many 
times — -is horrible in the extreme. Helpless cattle 
dashed from one side of the ship to the other, amid 
a ruin of smashed pens, with limbs broken from 
contact with hatchway combings or winches — dis- 
horned, gored, and some of them smashed to mere 
bleeding masses of hide-covered flesh. Add to this 
the shrieking of the tempest, the impossibility of the 
crew to get from one part of the ship to the other, 
and the frenzied meanings of the wounded beasts, 
and the reader will have some faint idea of the 
fearful scenes of danger and carnage occurring on 
these floating farmyards. . . . Many of the cattle 
die not from the violence of the weather ; they are 
simply suffocated through being packed in the ill- 
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ventilated and confined ’tween-decks. If anything, 
the scenes enacted in these regions of the vessel, 
especially on the occasional boats, are even more 
horrible than those in which wind and sea are the 
principal actors. The stench in this foetid atmo- 
sphere is described as horrible, the dead beasts, 
advanced, perhaps, in decomposition before death 
ended their sufferings, are often removed literally in 
pieces, so cribbed and cabined is the space in which 
they are carried ; and when it is remembered that 
the mortality in the Tween-decks is greatest while the 
vessel is steaming through the tropics, the reader’s im- 
agination can easily fill in the horrible details of the 
scenes enacted in the South American Cattle Boat."” 

About 45,000,000 live stock are transported annu- 
ally in the United States. Describing this transport, 
one writer says : '' On one wagon which came only 
120 miles, were counted the carcases of 13 steers 
trampled to death. They got down under the hoofs 
of others as the car jerked and bumped along. In 
the case of one animal, one horn was knocked off, 
an eye gouged out, ribs broken, the paunch and 
softer parts were trampled into bags. The other 
12 were in a similar condition. Thousands of 
stock suffer this fate each year. . . . Estimates based 
on known statistics , . . indicate that about 60,000 
animals are taken from the cars dead yearly, and 
also about 50,000 injured and mutilated. . . . Over 
448,000 animals were involved in cases cared for by 
the Anti-cruelty Societies in the U.S., last year. 

. . . In one terrible photograph is shown what 
remains of nearly 1200 head of stock, starved to 
death near the home of their well-to-do owner.” 

Opinions differ as to the best means of killing in 
the slaughter-house; the English use the poleaxe, 
Germans the mallet, while Italians stab and Jews 
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cut the throat ; the mere fact that advocates of each 
method generally denounce the other methods as 
cruel and brutal, although employed by equally humane 
and intelligent people, goes far to show that a great 
deal of cruelty and suffering is inseparable from all 
the methods. Thus, although the poleaxe, wielded 
by a skilled and strong man, will fell an ox at one 
blow, or at most two or three, it is absolutely impera- 
tive, as The Lancet says, if there is to be no cruelty, that 
none hut well trained and highly trained slaughtermen 
should be allowed to kill. It is scarcely necessary 
to remark that by no means all slaughtermen are 
“ well trained and highly trained,’’ any more than all 
men of any other trade are so ; moreover, a man is 
not born highly trained, but becomes so by long 
practice ; further, in this country, where a public 
slaughter-house is the exception rather than the rule, 
there is no one to see that only highly trained 
slaughtermen do the killing ; frequently boys are put 
to the work who have insufficient strength to wield 
the heavy instrument. In addition to the suffering 
caused during the few moments during which the 
animal is being done to death, the agonies of terror 
which they not infrequently undergo while being 
dragged up by the windlass to the slaughtering pen, 
or while waiting their turn, often in full view of 
others being slaughtered, and of carcasses being 
dressed and hung up, and surrounded by the dank 
odour of blood and all the sickening stench of the 
slaughter-house — are indescribable, and not pleasant 
to dwell upon, even in thought Space does not 
permit more than a few quotations on this matter 
from eye-witnesses ; 
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A journeyman butcher, writing to The Staffordshire 
Daily Sentinel^ stated : “ The first lesson a butcher’s 
apprentice generally receives is how to torture the 
animals which are to be slaughtered, and he is allowed 
to use the axe before well able to lift it, to the inde- 
scribable agony of the poor beasts. This I have seen 
occur daily where a large amount of work has to be 
done. ... I have also seen cows kicked, their tails 
twisted and sawn, and their eyes burst, before they 
could be got into the slaughter-house, and they are 
frequently kept for two days without food and water 
before being killed.” 

Commenting on the above, Sidney H. Beard 
says ; Some persons may say this cannot be true ! 
To such let me reply, that a hide merchant in this 
country quite recently received a bullock skin with 
27 punctures in the head ; at Newcastle, a butcher 
was lately convicted of skinning a bullock while 
alive, and that another hide merchant recently wrote 
to us offering to send the skin of a bullock’s head 
showing ten holes made with the poleaxe, and 
stating in his letter, ' we receive such hy hundreds! ” 

Dr Dembo says : “ That the ox feels every suc- 
ceeding blow is proved by its conscious movements, 
by the bellowing and groaning to which it sometimes 
gives vent, and by its turning round from one side 
to the other. The butchers know that very well, and 
continue to strike the animal until the movements 
cease — i.e. until they are sure that they will not jump 
up any more. One must see the deep holes made 
with the hammer in the bones of the skull to form a 
right conception of the agony the animal has to 
suffer in this method of killing. Amongst my notes 
there is a case (and I could give the name of the 
slaughter-house if necessary), where the animal was 
struck with the hammer elesuen times before it fell,” 
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DrJosiAii Oldfield writes : “It is strange how 
rapidly the poor animal becomes conscious of its 
danger, and if the first attempt is unsuccessful, it 
is often very difficult to induce it, in spite of all 
the shoutings, and cursings, and blows, to come near 
enough for a second trial. As soon as the chain is 
over the horns, the veritable fight for life begins. It 
feels the power drawing at its head, and with all its 
might resists. The man behind prods it in tender 
places, and it shrinks forward from the blow ; an inch 
farther forward ; it tries to get that inch back again, 
but the force before is inexorable as fate ; a dexterous 
twist of the tail, and in sharp agony it rushes a step 
onward ; another foot nearer to death ; its head is 
now just inside the dark doorway, and its keen 
smell detects the dank odour which fills the place. 
In the semi-darkness ahead, it sees the blood-be- 
spattered slaughtermen in their smocks, and' a sense 
of infinite despair and terror seems to come over it 

“ Great, strong bullocks and cows, full of sensibility 
and with nervous organisations acutely perceptive, 
are so appalling in their terror 1 Their eyeballs 
starting; their tongues protruding; the hard, rapid 
breathing ; the head dragged forward by the chain ; 
every muscle at its fullest tension ; every hair on end ; 
perspiration streaming from every pore, and bellow- 
ing, or still more pathetically moaning, they are 
forced on towards the fatal ring. Slipping on the 
blood-slimed floor they fall, but every fall is only a 
little nearer the end. The bruises, the skin scraped 
off, the strains, are unheeded, it is terror which pre- 
dominates. 

“It is this prelude of mental as well as physical 
suffering which stamps all the forms of slaughtering 
of large animals of highly developed organisations. 
The battle may rage about the Jewish shechita, the 
Italian stab, the German mallet, or the English pole- 
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axe, but the preliminary via dolorosa is the same in 
all, and is soul-revolting in every one.” 

The same author writes: “The total sum of 
agony which is inflicted in the public and private 
slaughter-houses of the land is too terrible to con- 
template calmly. I have seen a fine young sensitive 
cow dragged up by the windlass to the ring, and then 
as the slaughterman brought down the pointed pole- 
axe with all his force, he missed the spot, and the 
weapon struck into the eye, and burst it, and tore its 
way into places where the presence of many sensitive 
nerves would cause the most atrocious agony. With 
bellowings of anguish, the poor creature dashed her 
head madly again and again against the wall, and it 
was some time (which seemed like centuries) before 
a blow was brought home and she stiffened out 
and fell.” 

The Daily Chronicle of 9th December 1895 pub- 
lished the following : — “ ... A slaughterman was 
summoned for taking the entire skin off a bullock’s 
face before the animal was dead. The man pleaded 
that ‘if they had to wait until the beast was dead 
they might stand by for an hour.’ The man was 
convicted and sent to prison for a month. When 
remonstrated with by a country butcher for half 
killing a sheep and then proceeding to skin and take 
off one of its legs, another slaughterman replied, ‘ Do 
you wait? We never do.’ . . , The annals of the 
R.S.P.C.A. show many prosecutions by their officers, 
who, during casual visits, have discovered slaughter- 
men engaged in skinning sheep before such animals 
have been effectually killed. If these instances have 
been detected during occasional visits, it is really 
appalling to think what horrors, in degree of cruelty 
and in number of victims, may have been enacted 
during their absence.” 
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Some idea of the number of animals that are 
slaughtered for food purposes may be obtained from 
the following figures : — 

A paragraph in The Cosmopolitan thus describes 
the slaughter which takes place in one of the large 
packing firms alone ; — “ Imagine a procession of 

10. 000 cattle marching two by two, in a line 15 miles 
long; let 20,000 sheep follow them, bleating along 
12 miles of road ; after them drive 16 miles of hogs, 

27.000 strong; then let 30,000 fowls bring up the 
rear, over a space of 6 miles ; and in this whole 
caravan, stretching for nearly 50 miles and requiring 
two days to pass a given point, you will see the 
animals devoted to death in the packing-houses of 
Swift & Co. in a single day.'' 

One Chicago concern alone in one year killed 

8.000. 000 animals — cattle, sheep and pigs, and em- 
ployed 18,433 men. 

In England alone more than 1,000,000 cattle, 

7.000. 000 sheep, and 2,000,000 pigs are slaughtered 
in one year. This works out at nearly twenty 
violent deaths a minute, day and night, and it 
refers only to the higher and more sentient creatures, 
omitting the thousands upon thousands of rabbits, 
hares, fowls, ducks, turkeys, birds, etc., which are 
slaughtered every day in order to swell the “ food 
supply ” of the nation. 

The statistics furnished by Sir Robert Giffen to 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture show that at 
least 1,000,000 cattle, sheep and pigs are put to 
death every day in Christian countries — this being 
at the rate of nearly 700 per minute, or more than ii 
per second, day and night 
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The above quotations, which could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, cannot but make it abundantly 
clear that, as The British Medical Journal says, 
“ There is not a shadow of doubt that the use of anhmls 
for food involves a vast amount ofpainr To convey 
such huge numbers of sentient animals by road, rail 
and sea, for hundreds or thousands of miles, and to 
slaughter them, without inflicting an amount of 
suffering which in its totality cannot but be appalling, 
would be, even if the most elaborate and expensive 
precautions were taken (for accidents will happen even 
in the most carefully managed enterprises), practically 
impossible, and certainly in the highest degree 
improbable in an age which counts profits of vastly 
greater moment than the sufferings of cattle. 

Many and various are the arguments put forward 
by carnivorous peoples in defence of their killing 
customs ; it may perhaps be well to briefly examine 
some of them. 

While admitting that animals — fortunately for 
them — do not feel pain as acutely as human beings 
do, yet it would be absurd (for anyone at least who 
has ever had anything to do with animals) to deny 
that they can and do suffer intensely if ill-treated 
Buchner, in '‘Mind in Animals,” says, “Modern 
thought no longer recognises in animals a difference 
of kind, but only of degree ” ; Charles Darwin said, 
“ The senses and intuitions, the various emotions and 
faculties, such as love, memory, attention, curiosity, 
imitation, reason, etc., of which man boasts, may be 
found in an incipient, or even sometimes in a well- 
developed condition, in the lower animals.” The 
mere fact that animals do not feel so acutely as, 
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under similar treatment, human beings would, clearly 
does not justify the unnecessary infliction of any pain 
on them; the matter is one of principle, not of 
degree. 

In Europe and America it is frequently said that 
man, being “ lord of creation,” can do as he 
pleases with animals, can hunt, kill and eat them, 
or let them live as he pleases. The fact that man, 
however, by reason of his superior endowments, can 
do as he likes with the animal world, affords no more 
reason why he should utilise his superior powers to 
inflict needless cruelty upon them than the possession 
by civilised nations of money and gunpowder justifies 
them in subduing weaker races and making slaves 
and concubines of them, or inflicting any other cruel- 
ties. The nations that style themselves civilised are 
gradually recognising that power carries with it 
obligations, that it is the duty of the strong to pro- 
tect and help the weak rather than their prerogative 
to bully and stamp them underfoot, and there can be 
little doubt that, as humanity progresses, this principle 
will be extended not only to the human, but to the 
animal world also. The principle, in fact, is already 
recognised, in degree, by the mere existence of such 
a body as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and by the fact that certain forms of 
cruelty (the so-called “ sports ” of cock-fighting, bull- 
baiting, pigeon-shooting, and others) have been 
forbidden by legislation, while certain others are 
threatened with similiar suppression. 

It is also quite common to hear people in Western 
countries say, “But what are animals for if not to 
be killed?” By parity of reasoning one might say, 
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“What are savage races for if not to be shot down and 
killed, or led away captive and made into slaves, and 
worse things ? ” Or as well say that men are made for 
Bengal tigers to eat, or that “ man was created solely 
for the various parasitical animals to feed on, because 
they do feed on him/'^ Is man to assume in his 
arrogance, simply because he may not happen to 
know the object of animals’ existence, that Nature 
has no more beneficent design than that they should 
exist solely to be thoughtlessly and ruthlessly 
slaughtered ? All nature cries out against such a view, 
for the love of life, the instinct of self-preservation, 
as science calls it, is recognised to be the strongest 
of all instincts implanted in all creatures, thus show- 
ing clearly, if anything in nature is clear, that 
Nature’s object is to preserve life as long as possible. 
Or, to put the matter in another light: if Nature 
intended animals to be killed by man^ how is it that 
she, displaying elsewhere such fertile ingenuity in 
adapting means to ends, has omitted to provide 
men, as she has true carnivora, with talons to seize, 
teeth to tear, and carnivorous constitutions to digest 
the flesh of animals ? 

Still clinging to the idea that killing is indis- 
pensable, some will say that “ nature is red in tooth 
and claw,” that all creation lives by preying on itself : 
big fishes eat little fishes, birds eat insects and grubs, 
animals devour each other, and so on. Though 
perfectly true as far as it goes, this affords no reason 
why man, the highest product of nature of which we 
are aware, and gifted with reason and intelligence, 
should kill animals ruthlessly and unnecessarily, and 
1 Smith’s “Fruits and Farinacea.” 
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moreover against the design of Nature so far as that 
design is revealed to him hy his own constitution. As 
well say that, Nature being red in tooth and claw, men 
should help to keep her claws bright with blood by 
fighting and killing each other. 

‘‘ That there is pain and evil, is no rule 
That I should make it greater, like a fool.” 

Leigh Hunt 

A little deeper knowledge of the inner significance 
of Nature’s evolutionary methods would reveal the 
fact that a beneficent design lies behind the fierce, 
relentless struggle for existence ; for thus, for example,, 
has been developed the fleetness of the horse, the 
nimbleness of the goat, the strength of the ox, the 
keen scent of the dog, and so on. But the slaughter 
of animals by man is quite another matter ; for this 
is no case of elimination of the weakest and selection 
of the fittest for survival, neither is there any oppor- 
tunity for animals to fight for their lives, and thus de- 
velop for the benefit of their race any useful faculties 
or qualities — unless it be fear and hatred of man. 
To wrench the killing away from its purpose and 
to twist it into a justification of wholesale and 
promiscuous slaughter, which serves no more useful 
purpose than the gratification of an utterly un- 
necessary and unnatural, and probably injurious, 
habit, is not only bad logic, but unworthy of creatures 
who boast of their reason and lay claim to feelings 
of kindliness towards the defenceless creatures that 
are placed in their power. 

It must be apparent that the various pleas that 
carnivorous peoples put forward in the attempt to 
justify their killing customs are really more of the 
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nature of excuses than reasons for customs which 
they are loth to discard, and would scarcely be 
considered valid reasons or arguments among think- 
ing and humane people for initiating killing customs, 
supposing that such customs were not already in 
existence. One plea only could be accepted as valid 
and sufficient for habits of living which all admit 
involve a vast amount of cruelty and suffering to the 
animal world — the plea of necessity ; and this plea 
at once falls to the ground, science and experience 
having indubitably established the fact that flesh- 
eating is totally unnecessary for the maintenance of 
human life. 

The majority of civilised peoples have reached the 
stage of moral development where kindliness and 
consideration, in a word humaneness, towards both 
men and animals, is generally recognised as right 
and proper ; this humane feeling, like other virtues, 
has taken long ages to develop and will, let us hope, 
go on developing for many years still. Thus it is 
comparatively recently that slave-owning has been 
given up as unsuited to humane-minded peoples ; 
still more recently have lunatics ceased to be treated 
as worse than criminals, and have received the same 
treatment and nursing as is accorded to other sick 
people ; at the present day the modern treatment of 
criminals is being seriously called in question and 
attempts are being made to substitute a gentler and 
more humane treatment Not only to our fellow- 
men but also towards animals has the feeling of 
humaneness developed and extended itself. *‘Why 
should the law refuse its protection to any sensitive 
being?” asks Jeremy Bentham. ''The time will 
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come when humanity will extend its mantle over 
everything that breathes. We have begun by attend- 
ing to the condition of slaves; we shall finish by 
softening that of all the animals which assist our 
labours or supply our wants.” Because the heart 
beats under a covering of hair, feathers, or wings, is 
it, therefore, to be of no account.^” (JEAN PAUL 
Richte). 

As already said, the principle that it is unworthy 
of moral and high-minded people to inflict any 
unnecessary suffering on anything that can feel, is 
already recognised by the public support given to 
such societies as the S.P.C.A., and by the general 
feeling which has demanded legal suppression of 
some of the most obvious forms of cruelty to animals. 
The slaughter of animals, in order to supply an 
utterly unnecessary article of food, is therefore a 
matter of degree only; the majority of people in 
European countries, when they think about it at all, 
appear to think that the cruelty involved in their 
flesh-eating habits is not sufficient to call for a 
relinquishment of those habits ; in Eastern countries, 
on the other hand, the majority think otherwise. 
Reasoning and argument will seldom induce a man 
to take a humaner view of these matters than he 
already does ; it is a matter of growth, not so much 
of the intellect as of the heart. 

The simple principle of not inflicting needless or 
useless pain on any sentient creature should not be 
misunderstood (as it frequently is) as being so far 
opposed to common-sense as to mean that it is 
ethically unsound to kill anything under any circum- 
stances — a stinging mosquito or a man-eating tiger, 
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for instance. “ If we must kill,” says Henry S. Salt, 
“ whether it be man or animal, let us kill and have 
done with it ; if we must inflict pain, let us do what 
is inevitable, without hypocrisy, evasion, or cant. 
But (here is the cardinal point) let us be assured that 
it is necessary; let us not wantonly trade on the 
needless miseries of other beings, and then attempt 
to lull our consciences by a series of shuffling excuses 
which cannot endure a moment's candid investiga- 
tion." Ovid and Cowper have expressed the same 
principle as follows : — 

“ Take not away the life you cannot give, 

For all things have an equal right to live. 

Kill noxious creatures where ’tis sin to save, 

This only just prerogative we have ; 

But nourish life with Nature’s kindly food 
And shun the sacrilegious taste of blood.” 

Ovid 


The sum is this : if man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs; 

Else, they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first ; 

Who, in his sovereign wisdom made them all — 

Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too.” 

Cowper 

A further ethical argument against the use of 
animal flesh for food is the degrading and brutalising 
effect of their work upon slaughtermen and others 
engaged in the flesh traffic. Let any man or 
woman of refinement and culture who questions 
this statement spend an hour or two in a shambles 
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or packing-house ; let them see the felling and the 
bleeding, the corpses flayed and cut up, the entrails 
and organs taken out; let them see the butchers 
stabbing and slashing, the warm blood gushing out 
on the floor, splashing over the men and every- 
where, and the air heavy and reeking with its 
dank smell ; let them see all these, and the many 
other sights connected with the organised killing of 
animals, and they will not require further proof that 
such work is brutalising to those who are forced to 
perform it, nor will they wonder that many slaughter- 
men can only bring themselves to do such work 
when partially under the influence of liquor. But 
let not the fastidious visitor console himself with the 
reflection that he is not responsible for such dirty 
work ; such reasoning is puerile ; those who demand 
flesh and blood to eat kill the animals by proxy, and 
are morally responsible for the horrors known to be 
inseparable from the butchery trade. “ I’m only 
doing your dirty work ; it’s such as you makes such 
as is said to have been the rejoinder of a White- 
chapel butcher to a gentleman who remonstrated 
with him for his brutality. Further proof that 
butchery brutalises men is afforded by crime 
statistics, which show that crimes are not only more 
frequent, but more often fatal, amongst butchers 
than amongst all other classes of workmen. S. H. 
Beard says, “The effect of butchery in blunting 
moral sensitiveness is shown by the fact that the 
number of murders in the United States attributed 
to butchers exceeds that of any other known 
vocation.” In many states of America there is 
a law by which a slaughterman is not allowed to 
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sit on a jury during a trial for murder ; the in- 
ference is obvious ; Americans would not pass such 
a law without having found good reason for it. 
Charles Booth writes,^ ‘‘ Except the ' bullies/ who 
live upon and with prostitutes of the lowest type, the 
slaughtermen, though far from the poorest, are the 
most degraded class. The simplest and grossest 
forms of animal indulgence are all they ask from 
life. The conditions of work have also degrading 
effects on the young women who are employed in 
the slaughter-house, and who, from the nature of 
their task, go by the name of ‘ gut-girls.’ Altogether 
there seems to be a quite exceptional amount of 
low-toned life, and the relations between the sexes 
are at their roughest” The effect on children can 
be surmised from the fact reported by a lady who 
did philanthropic work in the Chicago stockyards 
that the only games which the children play are 
games of killing. 

It may be of interest to briefly trace the con- 
nection between flesh-eating and religion. Taking 
first of all Christianity, the following Old Testament 
quotations are significant : — 

“ And God said. Behold, I have given you every 
herb yielding seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat ; 
and to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl 
of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat.” ^ 

^ “ Life and Labour of the People of London.” _ 

® It is evident that the word “meat” in the Bible does not 
mean the flesh of animals, as it does to-day, but simply “food.” 
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“Every moving thing ^ that liveth shall be food 
for you; as the green herb have I given you all 
But flesh with the life thereof shall ye not eat. And 
surely your blood, the blood of your lives, will I 
require; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it” 


‘‘ It shall be a perpetual statute throughout your 
generations in all your dwellings, that ye shall eat 
neither fat nor blood ” — Leviticus iii. 17. 

“ Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, Ye 
shall eat no fat, of ox, or sheep, or goat. . . . And 
ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of 
fowl or beast, in any of your dwellings.” — Leviticus 
vii. 23 and 26. 

“ And the mixt multitude that was among them 
fell a lusting : and the children of Israel also wept 
again and said, Who shall give us flesh to eat ? . . . 
And say thou unto the people ... ye have wept in 
the ears of the Lord, saying. Who shall give us flesh 
to eat ? for it w^as well with us in Egypt : therefore 
the Lord shall give you flesh, and ye shall eat. Ye 
shall not eat one day nor two days, nor five days, 
neither ten days, nor twenty days; but a whole 
month, until it come out at your nostrils, and it be 
loathsome unto you : because that ye have rejected 
the Lord. . . . While the flesh was yet between their 
teeth, ere it was chewed, the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against the people, and the Lord smote the 
people with a very great plague.” — Numbers xi. 
et seq. 

1 The correct translation is said to be “every creeper,” 
signifying all vegetable life ; to apply it to eveiy moving thing, 
in the modern sense of the word, would be to include wife, 
children, neighbours, etc. : the context clearly shows that it 
does not refer to animals, because “desh with the life thereof 
shall ye not eat.” 
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“ And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his 
roots. . . . And righteousness shall be the girdle of 
his loins. . . . The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young Hon and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead them . . . and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. . . . They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” — Isaiah Ixv. 

“ I have spread out my hands all the day unto a 
rebellious people, which walketh in a way that is not 
good, after their own thoughts . . . which eat swine’s 
flesh, and broth of abominable things is in their 
vessels.”— Isaiah Ixv. 

“ He that killeth an ox is as he that slayeth a 
man.” — Isaiah Ixvi. 3. 

“ And in that day will I make a covenant for them 
with the beasts of the field, and with the fowds of 
heaven, and with the creeping things of the ground : 
and I will break the bow and the sword out of the 
land, and will make them lie down safely.” — Hosea 
ii. 18. 

Although these extracts clearly show that parts 
of the Old Testament denounce flesh-eating, other 
quotations could probably be found which give 
apparent sanction to the custom, for it has been 
truly said that, by judiciously selecting quotations, 
almost anything can be proved from the Bible. 
However that may be, those who eat flesh because 
they really believe that their Bible tells them to do so^ 
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should bear the above quotations in mind, and also 
Deut. ix. 20, etc. : 

“ When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, 
as he hath promised thee, and thou shalt say, I will 
eat flesh, because thy soul desireth to eat flesh ; thou 
mayest eat flesh, after the desire of thy soul. . . . 
Only be sure that thou eat not the blood : for the 
blood is the life ; and thou shalt not eat the life with 
the flesh. Thou shalt not eat it ; thou shalt pour it 
out upon the earth as water. Thou shalt not eat 


We have never heard of anyone proposing to eat 
flesh without the blood, or even suggesting a method 
by which it might be achieved. The permission to 
eat flesh without the blood savours rather of the story 
of Shylock, who was allowed to take his pound of 
flesh on the sole condition that he did not spill a 
drop of blood. 

To pass on to the New Testament. It should be 
borne in mind first of all that the fact of nothing 
being recorded of Christ forbidding flesh-eating can 
no more be held to justify the habit than His silence 
on other subjects can be held to justify them — e.g. 
war, slavery, intemperance, gambling, swearing, etc. 
The all-embracing law of love, to friend and foe 
alike, and the saying, I will have mercy, not 
sacrifice,” are clear as general principles and can 
easily be applied to particular acts. In spite of the 
silence of the New Testament on this matter, it is 
recorded that Matthew, Peter, James and James the 
Less were non-flesh-eaters, while many sects, such 
as the Nazarenes, Eneratites, Ebionites, Therapeutae, 
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Essenes,^ etc., were well known for their adherence to 
vegetarian principles. Many also of the early Chris- 
tians were vegetarians — e.g. Tertullian, Basil, Clement 
of Alexandria, John Chrysostom, Jerome, Origen, 
Marcion, Callistratus and others, and upheld abstin- 
ence from flesh-eating as essential to and character- 
istic of the true follower of Christ. John Chrysostom, 
speaking of persons who were fitting themselves 
for the Christian ministry, wrote : “No streams of 
blood are among them ; no butchery and cutting up 
of flesh ; no dainty cookery ; no heaviness of head. 
Nor are there horrible smells of fleshmeats among 
them, or disagreeable fumes from the kitchen. No 
tumult or disturbance and wearisome clamours but 
bread and water. ... If, however, they may desire 
to feast more sumptuously, the suraptuousness con- 
sists in fruits, and their pleasure in these is greater 
than at royal tables.” 

Very diiferent is the picture of Christianity in 
modern times. Men pray busily enough for mercy 
for themselves, but they forget to extend it to weaker 
creatures : they hear, but understand not, the words 
of their Master, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” What Goldsmith wrote more 
than a century ago is unfortunately still true of 
to-day : “ The better sort here pretend to the utmost 
compassion for animals of every kind ; to hear them 
speak a stranger would be apt to imagine they could 
not hurt the gnat that stung them. They seem so 
tender, and so full of pity, that one would take them 
for the harmless friends of the whole creation, the 
protectors of the meanest insect or reptile that was 
^ Some authorities state that Christ belonged to the Essenes. 
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privileged with existence. And yet (would you 
believe it ?) I have seen the very men who have thus 
boasted of their tenderness, at the same time devour 
the flesh of six different animals tossed up in a 
fricassee. Strange inconsistency of conduct They 
pity, and they eat the objects of their compassion ! ” 
“ Goodwill towards men, and on earth peace,'' sing 
the Christians at Christmas time; but instead of 
peace on earth, they make the earth a veritable hell 
for other creatures, celebrating even the birth of the 
gentle Jesus” by devouring the bodies of millions 
of sentient creatures whom they have slaughtered 
At harvest time Christians devoutly place in their 
churches thank offerings of their God-given food — 
but why do they not put pieces of meat there? 
Instinctively the suggestion repels them ; but if, as 
they say, God gave them animals to kill and eat as 
well as the fruits of the earth, what should there be 
disgusting or repugnant in making a thankoffering 
of all such gifts ? Why make an exception of meat, 
the very food of all foods which so many of them 
assert is the most important of all, and the most 
essential for the life of man ? Again, why does the 
average Christian shrink from entering a slaughter- 
house, when he does not shrink from a grain-mill or 
a fruit-farm? Why do Christian women of refine- 
ment delight in making with their own hands dainty 
dishes of fruit and corn, but shrink from dressing or 
handling the dead bodies of animals, and leave such 
work to menials and underlings ? Can any Christian 
picture the Christ, arrayed in a blood-bespattered 
smock, wielding poleaxe or knife in the shambles ? 
And yet He would surely not be ashamed to turn 
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His hand to any useful and necessary work unless it 
were opposed to the spirit of His teaching. 

It is both interesting and significant that, whatever 
may or might have been the teaching of Christ Him- 
self on the matter under consideration, other great 
religious teachers have pleaded for humanity in diet ; 
thus in the Hindu Laws of Manu it is written, The 
man who forsakes not the law, and eats not fiesh- 
meat like a bloodthirsty demon, shall attain good- 
will in this world, and shall not be afflicted with 
maladies ” The Buddha taught that it is contrary to 
the spirit of benevolence to slaughter animals for food; 
Zoroaster is said to have taught the same principle. 

It may here be parenthetically mentioned that the 
phenomenal record of almost complete failure of 
Christian missionaries in India to convert to Christi- 
anity any but the lowest castes (who have powerful 
social motives for adopting the religion of their 
masters) is, as Indians themselves say, that the 
Eastern mind is instinctively repelled by a religion 
of which the professed advocates are so utterly 
callous of animal life that they not only kill animals 
of every kind for food (not excepting even the sacred 
cow, or the scavenger of the East — the hog), but 
even take delight in hunting and killing creatures 
for mere amusement or “ sport.'* ‘‘ What is religious 
belief,” writes a young Hindu, shocked by the bar- 
barities of Western people, without love? And 
what is love that excludes from its embrace the 
infinitely larger part of living beings ? " The doings 
of Christians are so opposed to the spirit of the great 
Eastern religions, which teaches men to respect and 
reverence all forms of life, no matter how small, 
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because each has its own little purpose to fulfil, that 
there is little wonder that, as a missionary said in 
Exeter Hall, these people '' have an idea that when 
a man becomes a Christian, the missionary spits 
upon him, and makes him drunk and compels him 
to eat pork or beef.” The West is anxious to teach 
the East many things : the East has also many 
things to teach the West, and not the least of these 
is respect for animal life. 

To conclude. It is hoped that the few facts men- 
tioned have been sufficient to show that the scruples 
of humanitarians against flesh-eating are only too 
well justified by the immense total of animal suffer- 
ing involved in the use of sentient creatures for food ; 
and that sufficient lines of thought have been indi- 
cated to show that what the world is prone to regard 
as the “ maudlin sentimentalism ” of humanitarians 
is in reality based on sound philosophical, moral, 
ethical, and even religious principles, being nothing 
more than carrying to its logical conclusion the prin- 
ciple of hmnaneness which all refined and cultured 
people admit should dominate and direct their dealings 
with creatures lesser and weaker than themselves. In 
an age less superficial, less materialistic, and less 
intellectually arrogant than the present age, a saner 
view than that taken by the majority of Western 
peoples to-day would surely have been taken of the 
ethics of diet, if only for the reason that so many of 
the greatest thinkers and the greatest characters 
of history have denounced as barbarous the use of 
animal flesh for food. A few of these names have 
already been mentioned ^ ; a volume could easily be 
1 Page 55. 
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filled with their views on this matter. Shakespeare 
wrote : 

“ : : s vve do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy?” 

Without humanity,” said Voltaire, “ a virtue that 
comprehends all virtues, the name of philosopher (or 
Christian) is little deserved.'’ “The nobler a soul 
is,” said Bacon, “ the more objects of compassion it 
has.” 

Looking back with the eyes of future humanity on 
the civilisation of the present age, we can say with 
Ruskin, “We shall be remembered in history as the 
most cruel and therefore the most unwise generation 
of men that ever troubled the earth ; the most cruel 
in proportion to their sensibility, the most unwise 
in proportion to their science. No people under- 
standing pain ever inflicted so much; no people 
understanding facts ever acted on them so little.” 
Voltaire characterises the flesh-eating habits of the 
day as “ the scandal of Christian civilisation.” 
Thomas Chalmers wrote, “The arch-devourer man 
stands pre-eminent over the fiercest children of the 
wilderness as an animal of prey. For his lordly and 
luxurious appetite, as well as for his service, or merest 
curiosity and amusement, Nature must be ransacked 
throughout all her elements. Rather than forego the 
veriest gratifications of vanity, he' will wring them 
from the anguish of wretched and ill-fated creatures ; 
and whether for the indulgence of his barbaric 
sensuality or his barbaric splendour, he can stalk 
paramount over the sufferings of that prostrate 
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creation which has been placed beneath his feet.” 
“All nature protests/' says Michelet, “against the 
barbarity of man, who misapprehends, who humili- 
ates, who tortures his inferior brethren." 

It has been truly said that “ vegetarianism is 
implied in the abandonment of all other cruel 
usages, and other humane reforms are implied in 
vegetarianism.” Amongst other customs which the 
increased enlightenment of evolving humanity will 
inevitably abolish some day — distant though that 
day may be, for “all great changes are evolutionary, 
not revolutionary” — is the slaying of defenceless 
creatures for “ sport,” which is so dear to the heart of 
the present-day Britisher, and which Prof. Jevons 
has described as “ the love of the clever destruction 
of living things.” “ Make war, if you will,” says 
Michelet, “ upon the eagle, but do not hunt and hurt 
the weak " ; and Ruskin, “ In the code of unwritten 
school law, it should be held as shameful to have 
done a cruel thing as a cowardly one. ... All infliction 
of pain on weaker creatures is to be stigmatised 
as unmanly crime." Cowper speaks of : 

“Detested sport 

That owes its pleasure to another's pain; 

And feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies inspire 
Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs. 

Vain tears, alas ! and sighs that never find 
A corresponding tone in jovial souls.” 

“What pleasure,” asks Cicero, “can it be to a 
person of refinement when a noble animal is struck 
through by a hurling spear ? ” — let alone an explosive 
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or expanding bullet from modern weapons, devised 
with such devilish ingenuity to kill and mutilate. 

Let us hope that the time may not be very distant 
when humanity will discard its present barbarous 
treatment of the animal world and will see, with 
Wordsworth, that, 

“All creatures and all objects, in degree, 

Are friends and patrons of humanity.” 

and will learn : 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

“Wherever man goes,” says Mrs Annie Besant,^ 
“ he should be the friend of all, the lover of all, ex- 
pressing his nature, that is love, in his daily life, 
and bringing to every lower creature not only the 
control that may be used to educate, but the love 
also that may be used to lift that lower creature in 
the scale of being.” Then will dawn that day when 
man becoming the friend instead of the destroyer of 
animal life, there will be “peace on earth,” when 
“they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mount,” and when : 

“No longer now the winged inhabitants, 

That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 

Flee from the form of man : but gather round 
And prune their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 
Towards those dreadless partners of their play. 

All things are void of terror : man has lost 
His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equal amidst equals ; happiness 
And science dawn, though late, upon the earth.” 

^ See “Vegetarianism in the Light of Theosophy.’^ 
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Edwin Arnold’s beautiful lines in “ The Light of 
Asia,” ring with the spirit which will some day find 
its echo in the hearts of all humanity : 

“ But Buddha softly said, 

‘ Let him not strike, great king ! ' and therewith loosed 
The victim’s bonds, none staying him, so great 
His presence was. Then, craving leave, he spake 
Of life which all can take but none can give, 

Life which all creatures love and strive to keep, 

Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to the meanest : yea a boon to all 
Where pity is ; for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble to the strong. 

Unto the dumb lips of his flock he lent 

Sad, pleading words, shewing how man, who prays 

For mercy to the Gods, is merciless. 

Being as God to those : albeit all Life 
Is linked and kin ; and what we slay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands that murder them. 

While still our Lord went on, teaching how fair 
This earth were, if all living beings be linked 
In friendliness, and common use of foods, 

Bloodless and pure — the golden grain, bright fruits, 

Sweet herbs, which grow for all, the waters wan, 

Suflicient drinks and meats — ^which when these heard, 

The might of gentleness so conquered them. 

The priests themselves scattered their altar-flames 
And flung away the steel of sacrifice ; 

And through the land next passed a decree 
Proclaimed by criers, and in this wise graved 
On rock and column : thus the king’s will is — 

‘ There hath been slaughter for the sacrifice, 

And slaying for the meat, but henceforth none 
Shall spill the blood of life, nor taste of flesh ; 

Seeing that knowledge grows and life is one. 

And mercy cometh to the merciful.’ ” 
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CONCLUSION 

A S was said in the Preface, the object of this book 
has been primarily to arouse interest, by showing 
its practical importance to every individual, in the 
whole subject of feeding the human animal ; and 
only secondarily to indicate and suggest what, in the 
opinion of the writer, appear to be some of the lead- 
ing principles underlying a sound system of human 
nutrition. 

Taking a broad, comprehensive view of this matter, 
three facts stand out clearly and strongly : firsts that 
the physical health of the people of Great Britain as 
a whole is at present far from being satisfactory, or a 
credit to our boasted civilisation or the achievements 
of our science ; second^ that the nature, quantity, and 
mode of administering the food and drink out of 
which men’s bodies are manufactured, and from which 
their energies are derived, must be a factor of funda- 
mental importance in determining the health, the state 
of which exerts such a powerful influence on general 
well-being and happiness; and third, that the way 
in which the vast bulk of the nation feeds itself is 
fundamentally unsound, and opposed to the teachings 
of science and the dictates of common-sense. 

Assuming, therefore, that physical health, not 
necessarily as an end in itself, but as a means to an end, 
is worth possessing and worth striving for, it follows 
233 
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from these three facts that the problem of how to feed 
the human animal correctly and scientifically, so as 
to obtain from it a maximum of efficiency, is well 
worth the attention and study of every individual, 
and one of which the solution should not be left to 
chance or caprice but should be determined by reason 
and intelligence. So important a matter,'’ says Dr 
Lahmann, “ as feeding, the foundation and mainspring 
of bodily and mental, individual and social, health, 
deserves the best work of the highest minds/’ “ The 
nutrition of man,” says Chittenden, “if it is to be 
carried out by the individual in a manner adapted to 
obtaining the best results, involves an intelligent 
appreciation of the needs of the body under different 
conditions of life, and a willingness to accept and 
put in practice the principles that scientific research 
has brought to light, even though such principles 
stand opposed to old-time traditions and customs.” 
Ay, “ old-time traditions and customs ” — there’s the 
rub. Disraeli knew the English people well when he 
said that they “are governed by their customs as 
much as by their laws.” “ Custom is the plague of 
wise men,” runs the proverb, “ and the idol of fools.” 

In the present state of popular education and 
thought, which appears to look upon eating and 
drinking mainly as a means of getting enjoyment 
out of life, this view is of course apt to be regarded 
as pedantic — or, to use the correct slang, “ cranky.” 
All practical applications of knowledge and science, 
however, which are in advance of the common level 
of the masses, have to pass through this stage before 
the public becomes sufficiently educated to accept 
them, and the peculiar and unorthodox becomes the 
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commonplace and orthodox. Thus, for example, if, 
a very few generations ago, a man with the know- 
ledge of to-day had attempted to be as particular as 
educated people are to-day about the drainage of 
his house, the ventilation of his rooms, the washing 
of his body and his clothes, and so on, he would no 
doubt have been ridiculed as a pedant and a “ crank.” 
Although, therefore, to-day most people label as a 
“ crank a man who attempts to bring to bear upon 
the problem of feeding his own body the same care 
and thought which he exercises in feeding his cattle, 
we think the time will undoubtedly come when it 
will be looked upon as foolish and suicidal to allow 
the nourishment of one’s body to be determined by 
the whims of custom and convention — which in this 
connection are often simply other names for ignor- 
ance — and by the dictates of a capricious palate, 
instead of by reason, intelligence and knowledge. 

Let it be emphatically stated, however, that it is not 
for a moment suggested that every man, from being 
an ignoramus on food matters, should become a 
physiologist or chemist. All that is suggested is, 
that a general working knowledge of how to feed 
oneself correctly and healthily should be accorded 
its proper place, and proportionate weight attached 
to it, neither more and neither less^ amongst the other 
branches of knowledge which are recognised as form- 
ing part of the educational equipment which enables 
men to play their parts in the community efficiently, 
and with profit to themselves and to others. “A 
knowledge of the elements of an economic nutrition,” 
says Horace Fletcher, '' should be the first essential 
of a family or school training.” 
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In matters of their personal nutrition the British 
people, among others, have diverged, principally 
through ignorance, so far from, the course marked 
out for them by nature, and have in consequence 
been so severely punished by sickness and disease 
that, if the present physical deterioration, against 
which physiologists, physicians and scientists have 
been warning the nation for so long, is to be checked, 
it is imperative that the interest of the nation be 
aroused in the problem of feeding its citizens soundly 
and healthily. “ Nature's greatest gift,” says Sidney 
Beard, “ is not to be obtained haphazard and without 
thought and effort.” 

Although the problem of nutrition is in its technics 
aspect a matter more for physicians and physiologists 
than for laymen, yet, being of such intimate import- 
ance to every man individually, it is too vital a 
question to be left entirely in the hands of so-called 
experts. Every man cannot keep an expert always 
with him to advise him how to feed himself ; “ it is 
time,” says Horace Fletcher, “for the layman to 
become his own scientist in regard to his personal 
economics and efficiency.” Moreover, although in 
a nation of perfectly healthy men individuality would 
probably be nothing like so powerful a factor, yet the 
feeding of most English people to-day is so largely 
determined by individuality that it is quite as much 
a matter for personal observation as for the expert 
advice of a physician. Hence the saying, “Every 
man at forty is a fool or a physician.” 

It should also be borne in mind that, although 
fortunately the medical profession is turning its 
attention more and more to the study of the correct 
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use of food, yet “the study of food in relation to 
health is a branch of medical science as yet in its 
infancy. ... Has not the doctor been taught to 
study drugs for the cure of disease rather than food 
as the basis of health ? ” ^ (Mrs EaRLE). Sir Michael 
Foster says, “ It is of great importance that the 
lay public should be disabused of the idea that 
medical science is possessed of final information con- 
cerning questions of nutrition. This is very far from 
being the case. Human nutrition involves highly 
complex factors, and the scientific basis for our 
knowledge of the subject is small ; where questions 
of diet are concerned, medical teaching, no less than 
popular practice, is to a great extent based upon 
empiricism.” 

Although men have searched high and low, and 
have ransacked the earth for cures for “ the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” the utter inadequacy of such cures, 
even when found, to eradicate, though they may 
palliate, disease, is gradually forcing men back upon 
the conviction that disease, in all its multiplicity of 
forms, arises from the violation of a few of Nature’s 
simple laws ; that health, or “ ease,” is the normal con- 
dition, the birthright of every living creature, “dis-ease” 
being a negative condition arising from violation of the 
laws of health laid down by Nature for the preserva- 

^ The public seems to be quite as much to blame for this as 
the doctors. Dr Forbes Ross recently said, “ The public only 
pay doctors for knowledge connected with disease, and see no 
object in paying medical men to maintain them in a state of 
health. We doctors, therefore, are compelled to give more 
attention to the questions of disease, for which the public pay. 
If the public will change this standard of market value, so will 
the doctors.” 
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tion of her creatures ; and one of the ways in which 
those laws are most frequently and most flagrantly 
transgressed is that of eating and drinking. The 
science of the physician (as distinct from that of the 
surgeon) thus tends to simplify itself enormously ; as 
Du Frel says, “ Nature is more simple than our con^ 
ception thereof; we begin with very complicated 
theories and end with the most simple.” But man 
is arrogant and too often is loth to give up his 
complicated theories and accept the simple home 
truths of Nature; “it nettles man,” says Goethe, “to 
find that truth should be so simple,” 

In food reform, as in so many of the movements 
now being urged by progressive minorities for the 
benefit of mankind, it is the need for educating, 
for spreading knowledge, that is wanted most of all 
The almost universal ignorance amongst English 
people on matters affecting their personal nutrition 
is little short of phenomenal, and certainly does not 
reflect well on our boasted civilisation and progress ; 
well may the African monarch King Khama have 
said, “You English take great care of your goods, 
but you throw away your children ” — he might with 
equal truth have said, “You throw away your citizens.” 
Much good is being done in spreading knowledge 
by the various vegetarian and other societies, which 
are slowly but surely exerting their influence on the 
thought of the times. A valuable suggestion has 
been thrown out that the state should interest itself 
in this matter of the feeding of men. In America, 
experiments have been made on the feeding of 
soldiers, under the direction of Prof. Chittenden, as 
briefly related in Chapter XII. Why should similar 
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experiments not be made in the British army ? 
No better subjects could be found than soldiers, 
accustomed as they are to discipline and supervision ; 
and, moreover, if the experiments were conducted 
as Chittenden’s were conducted, there should be no 
difficulty in securing intelligent co-operation from 
the soldiers themselves, who, as has been seen, are 
not called upon to undergo anything in the nature 
of privation, but rather have everything to gain per- 
sonally from the experiments. Major Blackham, of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, says^ that “ this work 
of Prof. Chittenden is so important that it deserves to 
be carefully studied not only by medical officers, 
but also by their regimental comrades ” ; and he 
“ventures to indicate that this is a line of study 
in which military physicians” (or even ordinary 
regimental officers) “might do some epoch-making 
work.” Apart from the benefit to the general health 
of the army, which, judging by the analogy of 
Chittenden’s experiments, would accrue, there would 
also, if troops could be made to live on a ration 
approximating to Chittenden’s scale instead of on 
the present undoubtedly excessive ration, be obvious 
advantages from the point of view of economyj 
especially in the field, where the saving of transport 
on rapid expeditions, on forced marches, in sieges, 
etc., would be very great. 

While on this subject it may be mentioned that 
the present army ration leaves much to be desired, 
from the food reformer’s point of view. The substi- 
tution of wholemeal for white bread (see quotation 

^ “ The Feeding of the Soldier,” in The British Medical 
Journal^ 8th August 1908. 
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on page 152) is only one change which promises bene- 
ficial results ; another would be the varying of the ever- 
lasting bully-beef with other foods, which are even 
more nutritious than beef. Major Blackham says, 
“ Monotony of diet produces a condition of gastric 
disorder which appears to predispose to enteric fever 
and dysentery.’’ Dr Newman says, “ Cheese is much 
better food than beef, and weight for weight yields 
three times more calories than lean beef, and equal 
nourishment can be obtained from cheese as from 
beef at one-sixth the cost. On the whole cheese is 
one of the very best of all our common articles of 
food.” Then there is pulse, to the splendid sustaining 
powers of which our Indian troops can testify : oat- 
meal is described by Hutchison as the most nutritious 
of all cereals ; Major Blackham says that “ it forms 
part of the peace ration of the Russian soldier, and 
of the service ration of the German. It is occasionally 
issued to the Austrian soldier in barracks, but is not 
in favour in any other European army.” 

If experiments on nutrition were made in the 
British army, apart from the intrinsic benefits which 
there is every reason to believe would accrue to the 
army itself, the results would undoubtedly appeal to 
the general public, and do more towards stimulating 
interest in this important question than the efforts of 
a few societies and isolated individuals. 

Seeing that much misunderstanding exists as to 
the rationale of food reform, it may perhaps be well 
to indicate the broad basis on which its ideals rest. 
That basis is, briefly, that, however man be regarded, 
he is dependent for existence and activity on this 
plane on his physical body, and the state of that body 
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determines, not only his physical health and comfort, 
but also influences, to a degree differing within wide 
limits with different individuals, the state of his 
emotions and feelings, of his thoughts, and even of 
his higher nature. I believe,” says Mrs Bramwell 
Booth, “ that among all classes the intimate relations 
which exist between the physical and moral nature 
of man are seldom realised. We cannot divide a 
human being into watertight compartments, and say 
the body has nothing to do with the mind, and the 
mind has nothing to do with the body.” “ We must 
not,” says Mrs Despard, “ minimise the importance of 
the human body, as many people are apt to do to-day, 
forgetting that the best work can only be done by 
the best instrument ; that the finest mind, the truest 
spirit, the firmest will, are powerless to do the best 
work without a well-developed physical body.” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote, Most assuredly I do believe 
that body and mind are influenced by the kind of 
food habitually depended upon.” Prof. Chittenden 
says, “ Lack of a proper physiological condition of the 
body is more broadly responsible for moral, social, 
mental and physical ills than any other factor that 
can be named. Poverty and vice on ultimate analysis 
may often be traced to a perversion of nutrition.” 
“ Physiology first, gentlemen,” once said a great man. 
“ Nature herself forbids,” wrote John Stuart Mill, 
“ that you should make a virtuous nation out of an 
ill-fed one.” Half the labour is wasted in trying to 
educate men and to teach them high philosophy and 
religion when their bodies are hungry and their 
brains starved for want of wholesome nutriment. 
*‘For centuries,” says S. H. Beard, “our churches 
Q 
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have been attempting the task of saving men's souls 
whilst leavingjtheir bodies to riot in physical transgres- 
sion and carnal indulgence. The important fact has 
been too long ignored, that sanity of mind and true 
morality are the normal results of perfect physical 
health ; and that a very large percentage of our 
popular sin and folly are the direct outcome of per- 
verted, neurotic and abnormal physical conditions." 
Long ago Prof. Tyndal wrote, “ The morality of 
clean blood ought to be one of the first lessons taught 
by our pastors and masters. The physical is the 
substratum of the spiritual, and this fact ought to give 
the food we eat, and the air we breathe, a transcend- 
ental significance." 

Horace Fletcher says, “ Living is easy and life may 
be made constantly happy by beginning right ; and 
the right beginning is none other than the careful 
feeding of the body." Without going so far as to 
say that happiness necessarily follows from a properly 
fed body, we can at least agree that there are few 
who can live happy lives when their bodies are not 
healthily nourished, and that to keep the body in 
clean, sound health forms a very good beginning, 
not only towards making happiness possible, but 
also towards making us efficient and useful, both 
to ourselves and to others, in whatever task we may 
undertake in the world. 
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Appendix I. — continued 


Food Substance 

Proteid 

carbons 

or 

Fats 

or Sugars 
and 

i Starches 

Mineral 

Salts 

Fresh Fruits— 
Grapes . 

1-3 

1*7 

177 

0*5 

Bananas 

1*3 

o’8 

22*9 

1*0 

Strawberries . 

I'O 

0-7 

6*8 

0*6 


Vegetables— 


Potatoes 

2*2 

Cauliflower (head) . 

2*2 

Leeks . 

1*2 

Tomatoes 

1*3 

Carrots . 

0*5 

Turnips. 

0*9 

Cheese, Milk, Eggs— 


Cheddar Cheese . 

28*4 

Devonshire Cream 

4*0 

Milk . 

4*0 

Eggs • 

14*0 

Flesh-Foods— 


Lean Beef 

19*3 

Mutton (medium fat) 

14*5 

Veal . 

17*0 

Fat Pork 

98 

Chicken 

24*3 

White Fish (sole) . 

11*9 

Proprietary Foods— 


Almond Cream 

20*8 

Benger’sFood 

1*9 

Bromose . . i 

19*6 

Devonshire Cream . 

4*0 

Fibrose. 

14*5 

Grape Nuts . 

12*3 

Malted Nuts . . ' 

23*7 

Mellin’s Food 

6*9 

Nutton . 

20*0 

Nuttose 

17*1 

Protose , 

25*5 

Proteid Food (E. M. ) 

35*4 

Prunus . 

26*4 

Nutrogen 

23*6 
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TABLE OF GRAINS OF PROTEID PER OUNCE 

{From Professor Atwatei^s Analysis') 

Edible portions only 



Grains 
per oz. 

Raw Cereals — 

Oatmeal 

Wholemeal Flour 
White Flour 
Graham Wheat 
Cracked Wheat 
Flaked Wheat 

72 

Rye Meal * 
Macaroni 


Shredded Wheat . 
Spaghetti 

Barley Meal 
Self-raising Wheat 
Vermicelli . 
Pearled Barley 
Hominy 

54 

45 


36 

Rice , 

Cornflour 

32 

Rye Flour . 

28 

Tapioca 

Cornstarch . 


Arrowroot . 


Cooked Cereals — 


Water Biscuits 

50 

Biscuits of all kinds. 
Wholemeal Bread 

av. 45 

White Bread 

Rolls . 

41 

Rye Bread . 
Graham Bread 

36 

Vienna Rolls 

Currant Buns 
Sponge Cake 

Fruit Cake . 

28 

22 

Gingerbread Cake 

245 



Grains 
per oz. 

Pulses — 

Lentils . . .113 

Dried Peas . . .108 

Beans, White . . 95 

Beans, Lima or Butter 82 

Green Peas ... 32 

German Lentils . . 9 

Vegetables — 

Chipped Potatoes . 28 

Cabbage, Curly . *1 

Cabbage, Sprouts . / 
Mushrooms . . .12 

Artichoke . 

Asparagus . 

Potatoes, Raw or Boiled 

Spinach 

Beetroot 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower . 

Celery , 

Leeks . 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Sweet Potatoes 

Radishes 

Turnips 


Peoprietary Foods — 


E.M. Proteid Food 

- 146 

Prunus 

. 1x5 

Protose 

- Ill 

Malted Nuts 

. X04 

Nutrogen 

- X03 

Almond Cream . 

- 91 
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TABLE OF GRAINS OF PROTEID PER OUNCE — COntd. 


Grains 


per oz. 

Proprietary Foods— 


Nutton 
Bromose 
Nuttose 
Fibrose 
Grape Nuts . 
Mellm’s Food 
Devonshire Cream 
Benger’s Food 
Dried Fruits— 
Figs . 

Apricots 
Currants 
Dates . 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Canned Apricots . 
Do Pineapples 
Do. Pears 
Marmalade . 


o 

o 


Fresh Fruits— 


Apricots 

Bananas 

Blackberries 

Cherries 

Currants 

Green Figs . 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Plums . 


Grains 
per oz. 

Nuts (shelled ) — continued 


Almonds 

• 95 

Walnuts 

. 81 

Brazil Nuts . 

• 77 

Filberts 

. 68 

Dried Chestnuts . 

• 45 

Fresh Chestnuts . 

. 28 


Fleshmeats — 

Beef, lean . 

Beef, med. fat 
Chicken 
Fowls . 

Geese . 

Turkeys 
Lamb, av, . 
Mutton, av. . 

Pork, av. 

Ham, med fat, av 
Sausages 

Bacon, med. fat . 
Fish— 


Smoked Herring . 

164 

Shrimps 

I13 

Smoked Haddock 


Sardines 

^104 

Salmon 


Whitefish 

hlOO 

Other Fish, av. of 20 


kinds 

78 



Raspberries . 
Strawberries 
Apples 
Melons 
Nectarines . 
Oranges 
Pears . 
Pineapples . 
Wimberries . 
Nuts (shelled) — 


Pine Kernels . .152 

Peanut Butter . - 132 

Butter Nuts . . . ] 

California Walnuts . [122 
Black Walnuts . * j 

Peanuts . . .113 

Pistachios . ... 100 


Cheese, Milk, Eggs— 


Dutch Cheese . .168 

Skimmed Milk Cheese . 140 
Pale American Cheese . 128 

Cheddar Cheese . .122 

Cheshire Cheese . .116 

Condensed Milk . . 36 

Milk . . . .] 

Skimmed Milk . • f ^3 

Butter Milk . . . J 

Miscellaneous— 

Cocoa .... 95 

Chocolate ... 54 

Honey. . . .1 

Candy . . . ‘ r ® 

Sugar . , , . J 



TABLE OF GRAINS OF MINERAL SALTS PER POUND OF FOOD 
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Appendix III. — continued 



Flesh Foods — 
Flesh of Animal 
Flesh of Fowl 
Flesh of Seafish 
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LISTS OF FOODS 


ARRANGED IN ORDER OF RICHNESS OF MINERAL SALTS 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime 


Grains 


Grains 


Grains 


per lb. 


per lb. 


per Ib. 

Cocoa Bean 

136*10 

Spinach 

51*50 

Stinging Nettle . 

45*55 

Dried Pea . 

77 -So 

Lentil 

28*70 

Dandelion . 

26*53 

Lentil 

7375 

Summer Endive . 

24*19 

Savoy Cabbage . 

24*50 

Haricot Bean . 

65*45 

Apple 

18 '97 

Spinach 

17*36 

Dandelion . 

51*80 

Strawberry . 

i 6'I2 

Cabbage . 

15*18 

Stinging Nettle . 

51*65 

Dandelion . 

13*89 

Lentil 

13*47 

French Turnip . 

42*10 

Carrot 

13*30 

Cocoa Bean 

13*23 

Rye . 

40*60 

Leek (Porret) . 

I2 *o 6 

Walnut 

12*19 

Potato 

39*91 

Savoy Cabbage . 

11*70 

Onion 

11*35 

Wheat 

39*40 

Radish 

10*89 

Cabbage- Lettuce 

10*56 

Topinambour . 

39*12 

Topinambour . 

8*^2 

French Turnip . 

10*17 

Oats . 

37*8 i 

Cabbage . 

8*15 

Cabbage- Turnip . 

8*97 

Flesh of Animal . 

31*79 

Fowl . 

17*91 

Seafish 

17*43 

Flesh of Fowl . 

29*61 

Egg . 

17.90 

Cow’s Milk 

II'IO 

Seafish 

25*00 

Fish . 

17.09 

Egg . 

8*56 

Egg . 

13*59 

Cow’s Milk 

4*90 

Flesh of Fowl . 

3*12 

Cow’s Milk 

12*40 

Animal Flesh . 

2*79 

Flesh of Animal . 

2*17 




Magnesia 

Oxide of Iron 

Phosphoric Acid 


Grains 


Grains 


Grains 


per lb. 


per lb. 


per lb. 

Cocoa Bean 

27*92 

Stinging Nettle , 

7*68 

Cocoa Bean 

94*10 

Barley 

23*59 

Leek (Porret) . 

6*49 

Lentil 

77*10 

Walnut 

18*50 

Spinach 

4*89 

Dried Pea . 

64*75 

Maize 

16*40 

iJentil 

4*25 

Walnut 

62*00 

Wheat 

15*25 

Cabbage-Lettuce 

3*76 

Barley 

61*74 

Oats . 

15*07 

Straw^rry . 

3*34 

Haricot Bean . 

6 1 *20 

Rye . 

14*41 

Barley 

3*24 

Rye . 

60*40 

Dried Pea . 

14*40 

Topinambour . 

3*06 

Wheat 

59*75 

Stin^ng Nettle . 

11*52 

Oats . 

2*49 

Oats . 

55*76 

Haricot Bean 

11*30 

Cabbage-Turnip . 

2*48 

Maize 

48*20 

Millet 

11*24 

Savoy Cabbage . 

1*99 

Rice . 

38*00 

Dandelion . 

11*14 

Walnut 

1*87 

Horse Radish . 

30*85 

Seafish 

4*48 

Flesh of Animal. 

0*54 

Seafish 

39*60 

Flesh of Fowl . 

3*98 

Egg . 

0*31 

Flesh of Fowl . 

34*88 

Flesh of Animal . 

2*47 

Cow's Milk 

0*28 

Flesh of Animal. 

32*79 

Cow’s Milk 

1*50 

Flesh of Fowl . 

0*00 

Egg . . 

29*48 

Egg . • . 

0*88 

Seafish 

0*00 

Cow’s Milk 

14-30 
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Lists of Foods — continued 


Sulphuric Acid 

Silicic Acid 

Chlorine 

Grains 
per lb. 

Stinging Nettle . 13 ‘45 

Cabbage . . 11*98 

Spinach . . 10*05 

Savoy Cabbage . 9*42 

French Turnip . 8*62 

Cocoa Bean . 8 *45 

Cauliflower . 7*56 

Cabbage-Turnip . 7 *25 

Leek (Porret) . 6*27 

Dried Pea . . 6*17 

Horse Radish . 5*79 

Barley . • 5 'S 7 

Grains 
per lb. 

Oats . . . 82*75 

Barley . . 54*00 

Millet . , 61*95 

Lettuce . . 11*19 

Dandelion . . 9*33 

Topinambour . 8*22 

Strawberry . 6*82 

Stinging Nettle . 6*49 

Leek (Porret) . 6*28 j 

Horse Radish . 6*13 

Cabbage-Lettuce 5*86 
Spinach . . 5 *60 

Grains 
per lb. 

Stinging Nettle . 10*72 
Lentil . . 9*84 

Celery (Stalk) . 9*35 

Cocoanut (Fresh) 9*11 

Savoy Cabbage . 9*10 

Spinach . . 9-06 

Cabbage . . 7*32 

French Turnip . 5*90 

Cabbage-Lettuce 5*52 
Radish . . 4*73 

Cabbage-Turnip 4'o6 

Horsh Radish . 3*68 

Flesh of Animal . i *20 

Egg . . . 0*25 

Cow’s Milk . 0*15 

Flesh of Fowl . 0.00 

Seafish . . 0*00 

Flesh of Animal . 0*86 

Egg . . . 0*24 

Cow’s Milk . 0*12 

Flesh of Fowl . 0*00 

Seafish . . 0*00 

Seafish . . 12*84 

Flesh of Fowl . 7*71 

Cow’s Milk . 7*20 

Egg . . . 7*04 

Flesh of Animal . 2*96 




APPENDIX IV 


BOOKS ON THE FOOD QUESTION, ETC. 

Chittenden: “The Nutrition of Man.” See Chapter 
XI 1 . A work of great interest and importance to 
* all; the technical portion can be skipped without 
prejudice to understanding the remainder. 

Haig : “ Uric Acid a Factor in the Causation of Disease.” 
I2S. 6d. A bulky volume of 900 pages, mostly too 
technical for the general reader. 

“ Uric Acid, an Epitome of the Subject.” 150 pages. 
Suitable for the general reader. 

“ Diet and Food in Relation to Strength and Power of 
Endurance."' 2s. Suitable for the general reader, 

Fletcher : “ The A.B.-Z. of Our Own Nutrition.” 5s. 
See Chapter IX. Of great interest and importance 
to all : parts are technical, but most is intelligible 
to laymen. 

“The New Glutton or Epicure.” A simpler pre- 
sentation of the same subject. 

Keith and Dewey: “Plea for a Simpler Life,” by 
George Keith, M.D. 2s. 6d, See Chapter X, 
“The No-Breakfast Plan and Fasting Cure,” by 
Edward Dewey, M.D. See Chapter X. 

Kingsford: “ The Perfect Way in Diet.” 2s. Gener- 
ally regarded as the classic of vegetarianism. 
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Broadbent ; All these books are simple, practical, and 
suitable for the ordinary reader : 

“Health, Strength, and Body Building.’’ is. 

“ Science in the Daily Meal.” 3d. 

“ Fruits, Nuts and Vegetables.” 3d. 

A Book about Salads,” 3d. 

The Penny Health Library: 

“ Dyspepsia prevented by Diet.” 

“ Bread : Its Influence on Health.” 

“ Constipation prevented by Diet.” 

“ How to keep Warm.” 

“ Dangers in Foods.” 

“ Rheumatism and Gout.” 

“ Children : Their Health and Food.” 
“Complexions made Beautiful.” 

“Nervousness and Its Prevention.” 

“ The Secrets of Longevity.” 

Beard: “A Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural 
Hygienic and Humane Diet.” is. and is. 6d. An 
exceedingly useful book to food reformers. 

Eustace Miles : “What Foods Feed Us.” is. 

“ The New Cookery.” is. See Chapter XIV. 

“ Better Food for Boys.” is. 

“ Muscle, Brain, and Diet.” 3s. 6d. An excellent 
work. 


Miscellaneous 

“The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,” by A. W. 

Duncan. 3d. and 6d. 

“ The Vegetarian Text-book.” id. 

“ Testimony of Science in Favour of Natural and 
Humane Diet,” by Sidney Beard, id. 
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Miscellaneous — confinued 

“Vegetarianism, all about it,” by Albert Broadbent. 
id. 

“ An Epitome of Vegetarianism/’ by C. P. Newcomee . 
id. 

“ Manifesto of Vegetarian Principles/’ by C. P. New- 

COMBE. id. 

“The Foundation of all Reform,” by Otto Carqui^. 
IS. and 2S, 

“The Folly of Meat Eating,” by Otto Carqu]^. 6d. 
“The Drink Problem : How to Solve it/’ Jd. 

“The Cancer Problem in a Nutshell,” by Robert 
Bell, M.D. is. 

“ How to prevent Cancer,” by Robert Bell, M.D. 3d- 
“The Diet Cure of Cancer,” by A. P. Newcomee. 3d. 
“Fruits and Farinacea, the Proper Food of Man,” by 
John Smith, is. 

“ The Logic of Vegetarianism,” by H. S. Salt. is. 6d. 
“Papers on Health,” by Prof. Kirk. 3s. 

“ Natural Hygiene,” by Dr Lahmann. 

“ Uncooked Foods,” by Eugene Christian. 4s. 6d. 

Vegetarian Recipes 

“Comprehensive Guide Book/’ by S. H. Beard, is. 
and IS. 6d. 

“ Health, Strength and Body Building,” by A. Broad- 
bent. IS. 

“ Science in the Daily Meal,” by A. Broadbent. 

“ Penny Guide to Fruitarian Diet and Cookery,” by J. 
Oldfield. 

“Eustace Miles’ Restaurant Recipes,” by Eustace 
Miles, is. 6d. 

“Forty Vegetarian Dinners,” by Albert Broadbent. 

3d. 
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Vegetarian Recipes — conthiued 
“Allison’s Vegetarian Cookery Book.” is. 
“Regenerative Food and Cookery,” by W. A. and E. 
Williams, is. 6d. 

Humanitarian Aspect of Diet, etc. 

“The Ethics of Diet,” by Howard Williams, is. 

“ The Blood Tribute of Christendom,” by S. H. Beard. 
id. 

“A Tale of Shame and Cruelty,” by Josiah Oldfield, id. 
“Is Flesh Eating Morally Defensible?” By S. H. 
Beard. 3d. 

“ The Festival of the Christians.” |d. 

“ Animals’ Rights,” by H. S. Salt. 

“The Case against Butchers’ Meat,” by C. W. For- 
ward. IS. 

“The Food of the Future,” by C. W. Forward, is. 
“Concerning Human Carnivorism,” by J. Todd Ferrier. 

IS. 6d. 

“ Every Living Creature,” by R, W. Trine, is. 

“ The Bible against Flesh Eating,” by William Harri- 
son. IS. 

“ The Bible in Relation to Flesh Eating,” by Bertram 
McCrie. id. 

“Is Flesh Eating a Violation of Apostolic Teaching?” 

by the Rev. J. H. Nevill, M.A. id. 

“Is Flesh Eating sanctioned by Divine Authority?” 

by Sir W. E. Cooper, C.I.E. 3d. 

“ Vegetarianism in the Light of Theosophy,” by Annie 
Besant. 3d. 

“ The Failure of Vivisection and the Future of Medical 
Research,” by Arabella Kenealy, L.R.C.P. and 
L.M. 2d. 

“Scientific Research, a View from Within,” by Stephen 
Smith, M.R.C.S. 
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Books about Alcohol 

“ Recent Researches on the Action of Alcohol in Health 
and Sickness,” by G. Sims Woodhead, M.A., 
M.B. 4d. 

“The Effect of Alcohol upon the Human Brain,” by 
Sir Victor Horsley, M.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S. 4d. 

“Labour and Drink,” by John Burns, M.P., L.C.C. 4 d. 

“The Economic Aspect of the Drink Problem,” by 
Thos. P. Whittaker, M.P. 4d. 

“Alcoholic Poisoning and Degeneration,” by Prof. G. 
Bunge, M.D., Ph.D. 6d. 

“ The Scientific Attitude towards the Alcohol Problem,” 
by G. Basil Price, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H. id. 

“The Verdict of Science upon the Alcohol Question,” 
by Sir Victor Horsley, Prof. Sims Woodhead 
and W. McAdam Eccles. id. 

“ Alcohol and its Hereditary Effects,” by John Wishartj 
M.D., B.Sc., Ch.B. Id. 

“The Physical Effects of Alcohol,” by Sir Frederick 
Treves, Surgeon to the King. |d. 

“Proving our Case,” by W. N. Edwards, F.C.S. ss. 

“The Temperance Compendium,” a cyclopaedia of 
facts and figures, by W. N. Edwards, F.C.S. is. 6d. 

National Temperance League Annual, is. 

“Alcohol and Science,” by W. Hargreaves, M.D. is.6d. 

“ Moderate Drinking,” by Major O^Gorman, M.D. id. 
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Food Reform Magazines 
Some of the principal ones are : 

The Herald of the Golden Age. Organ of the Order of 
the Golden Age, edited by S. H. Beard ; quarterly, 
id. 

Tim Vegetarian Messenger and Health Review. Published 
by the Vegetarian Society, 257 Deansgate, Man- 
chester; monthly, id. 

The Vegetarian. The organ of the Vegetarian Federal 
Union ; monthly, id. 

The Herald of Health. Monthly, id. 

Vegetarian and Food Reform Societies 
Some of the principal ones are : 

“The Vegetarian Society.” Secretary, Mr A. Broadbent, 
257 Deansgate, Manchester. 

“ The Order of the Golden Age.” President, Mr S. H. 
Beard, Paignton, Devon. 

“The Vegetarian Association.” Secretary, Miss F. I. 

Nicholson, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

“The Vegetarian Federal Union.” Secretary, Miss F. I. 

Nicholson, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

Lists of Vegetarian and Food Reform Societies, English 
and Foreign ; Schools where Reformed Diet is provided ; 
Vegetarian and allied Journals; Vegetarian Sanatoriums, 
Hydros, Homes, and Houses, English and Foreign ; Vege- 
tarian Restaurants; Vegetarian and Health Food Stores 
and Dealers (price lists on application) ; and other in- 
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formation useful to food reformers and others, are all to 
be found in The Food Reformers^ Year Book and 
Health Annual^ 1908. Edited by H. B. Amos. Price 2d. 
Obtainable from Richard J. James, Health Publication 
Depot, 3 and 4 London House Yard, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


Health Foods 

Some of the best-known dealers in health foods are : 

The Vegetarian Society’s Stores, 257 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

The Pitman Stores, 121-131 Aston Brook Street, 
Birmingham. 

The International Health Association Ltd., Stan- 
borough Park, Watford, Herts. 

The Eustace Miles’ Restaurant Company Ltd., 
40-42 Chandos Street, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C. 

George Savage & Sons, Nut Experts, 53 Aldersgate 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mapleton’s Nut Food Co. Ltd., Wardle, Lancashire. 

The Wallace P. R. Foods Co., 465 Battersea Park 
Road, Battersea, S.W. 


Vegetarian Soaps 

The manager of the great Beef Trust once said, Tuber- 
culous and diseased animals are not used for food, they 
are made into soap.” Many soaps being now made by the 
“cold process,” the disease germs would not be destroyed 
thereby. Ordinary soaps are also made with soda, which 
is said by many to be a frequent cause of irritation to the 
human skin. 

Soaps containing no animal fats, but made from pure 

R 
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vegetable sources, the ash of plants being employed in 
place of soda, can be obtained from M ‘Clinton’s, Donagh- 
more, Ireland. 

Prof. Kirk says also that this soap, “ being made from the 
ash of plants and not from soda, is much less liable to 
shrink and harden flannel ; in fact, it is best for all fine 
washing.” 

Other makes of soaps are on the market, which are made 
from olive and other vegetable oils, instead of animal fats. 



INDEX 


Abernethy, Dr, on feeding h 
sickness, 115 

— on fear and disease, 199 

— on over-eating, 125 
Acidity and sugar, 156 
-i®sthetics of eating, 198 
Agriculture and vegetarianism, 87 
Ailments, minor, 6 

Albumen. See Proteid 
Alcohol, Chap. XX., 17 1 

— books on, 255 

< — considered as food, 172 

— craving for, 183 

— deceptive nature of, 177 

— and dyspepsia, 177 

— excess of, 171 

— and flesh-eating, 1S3 

— and heat and cold, 178 

— in hospitals, 179 

— and insurance, 18 1 

— a narcotic, 178 

— a poison, 175 

— poisonous effects of, 174 

— reactions of, 173 

— and xanthins, 74 
Alexander, Dr F. W., on sausages, 

59 

Allen, A. H., on meat-extracts, 76 
Allison, DrT. R., on meat-extracts, 
77 

Amount of food required, 139 
Animal foods not complete, 30 
Animals, feeding for slaughter, 87 

— and men, feeding of, 8 

— overrun by, 86 

— numbers slaughtered, 212 

— what are they for? 214 
Apostles and flesh-eating, 224 


Army and feeding experiments, 239 

— recruits for, 3 

— standard height for, 3 
Arnold, Edwin, “ Light of Asia *’ 

quoted, 232 

Atwater on diet and health, I 

— on over-eating, 125 


B 

Bacon on compassion, 229 
Bartholow, Prof, on beef- tea, 75 
Beard, Sidney, books by, 252 

— on butchery trade, 209 

— on cattle traffic, 205 

— on degrading efect of butchery, 
220 

— on diseased meat, 61 

— on health, 236 

— on health and morality, 241 
Beef-tea, 75 

Bell, Sir Charles, man fiugivorous, 

15 

BeU, Dr Robert, on ofiensive feces, 

— on sausages, 59 

Bentham, Jeremy, on kindness to 
animals, 217 

Besant, Mrs Annie, on animals, 231 
Bible on flesh-eating, 221 
Black, Dr George, on doctors and 
dietetics, 91 

Blackham, Major, on feeding of 
soldiers, 239 

Blatchford, Robert, on alcohol, 184 

— on smoking, 189 
Blood, eating flesh with, 224 
Blyth, Prof, flesh-food unnecessary, 

32 
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Books on food question, etc., 251 
Booth, Mrs Bramwell, on health 
and morals, 241 

Booth, Charles, on butchers, 221 
Bovril Co. on beef-tea, 76 
Bread, Chap. XV., 149 

— white, constipating, 15 1 

— wholemeal, and army, 152 
Breakfast, leaving off, 1 1 1 
British Medical Journal on animal 

slaughter, 213 

— on vegetarianism, 34 
Broadbent, Albert, books by, 252 

— on health, 193 

— on simplicity, 164 

— on saline starvation, 147, 150 

— on wholemeal bread, 151 
Brunton, Dr Lauder, on alcohol, 

176 

on beef-tea, 77 

Buchner on mind in animals, 213 
Buddha and flesh-eating, 227 

— and slaughter of animals, 232 
Bulk and food value, 138 
Bunge, Prof., on proteid, 24 
Butchers and murders, 220 
Butchery degrading, 219 


Campbell, Dr Harry, on mastica- 
tion, 97, lOI 
Cancer, deaths from, 2 

— and diseased meat, 57 
Cannon, W. B., emotionsknd diges- 
tion, 197 

Capillary circulation and reflux, 69 
Carbohydrates, amount required, 
142 

— functions of, 22 

Carpenter, Dr W. B., on vege- 
tarianism, 33 
Cattle ships, 203 
Cattle transport in U.S.A., 207 
Cheese, 157, 240 

Chalmers, Thomas, on cruelty of 
man, 229 

Chamiers^ s Journal on cattle ships, 
206 


Changes in diet. Chap. XIX., 167 
Chill to blood, effect of, 69 
Children and meat, 81 
Chittenden, Prof., on esthetics of 
eating, 198 

— books by, 251 

— on excess of proteid, 36 

— his work, 127 

— on importance of feeding, 234 

— on knowledge of food composi- 
tion, 26 

— on mastication, 96 

— on moral and physical ills, 241 

— on overfeeding, 125 
Christ and flesh-eating, 224 

— as a butcher, 226 

Christian, Eugene, on diseased 
cattle, 61 

Christianity and flesh-eating, 221 
Christian Scientists, 193 
Christmas and animal slaughter, 
226 

Chrysostom and flesh-eating, 225 
Cicero on “sport,” 230 
Circulation, capillary, 69 

— or solvent group of diseases, 68 
Cocoa, Chap. XXII., 190 

— xanthins in, 67 
Coffee, Chap. XXII., 190 

— caffein of, 66 

— xanthins in, 67 

Cogan, Thomas, on excessive eat- 
ing, 165 

Cold-water drinking, 123 
Collingridge, Dr W., on diseased 
meat, 58, 60 

Composition of foods, tables of, 

243 

— food groups, table and dia- 
gram, 28, 29 

Condiments, 99 
Conservative cookery, 147 
Constipation, Chap. XVII., 158 

— and bread, 151 

— and diet, 160 

— and exercise, l6i 

— and xanthins, 72 
Cooking, Chap. XIV., 146 
Cooney, Dr, on diseased meat, 60 
Comaro, Luigi, 127 
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Corpse-eating, 86 Drinking at or between meals, 121 

Cost of foods, 88 — cold-water, 123 

Cowper on killing animals, 219 — excessive, 123 

— on “sport,” 230 — for sociability’s sake, 120 

“Crpks,” 234 —hot- water, 122 

Curtis on combustion of proteid, Duncan, A. W., book by, 252 
36 — on meat extracts, 76, 77 


Cuvier, Prof. Baron, man frugivor- 
ous, 17, 18 


D 

Dail)f Chronicle on slaughtering, 
21 1 

Dale, William, on emotions and 
health, 196 

Darwin, Charles, on feeling in 
animals, 213 

— man firugivorous, 18 

Davies, Dr A. M,, on food require- 
ments, 25 

Davis, Prof , on alcohol, 178 
Deaths at various ages, 5 
Decay of teeth, 150 
Defecation, posture for, 162 
Deformities in schoolboys, 4 
Dembo, Dr, on animal slaughter, 
209 

Despard, Mrs, on human body, 
241 

Destree, Dr, on alcohol, 178 
Dewey, Dr, books by, 251 

— on fasting in sickness, 113 

— on no-breakfast plan, iii 
Diet, changes in. Chap. XIX., 167 

— importance of, Chap. I. , i 

— not in medical curriculum, 10 
Dinner, “ good,” analysis of, 35 
Diseases, circulation or solvent 

group, 68 

— local or precipitation group, 69 
Disraeli on English people, 234 
Doctors and diet,i^236 

— health and disease, 1 1 

— and vegetarianism, 90 
Double-pan cooker, 147 
Drink, craving for, 121 
Drinks, temperature of, 122 
Drinking, Chap. XI., 119 


— on poisons in fieshmeat, 200 

— on tea, 19 1 

Du Prel, on nature, 238 
Dysentery cured by fasting, 114 


Earle, Mrs, on doctors and diet, 

237 

Elements of food and their func- 
tions, 23 

Emerson, health and wealth, i 
Emotions and digestion, 198 

— effect on secretions of body, 
196 

— physical effects of, 194 
Empty stomach, working on, III 
Enemas, 160 

Essenes, 225 

Ethics of Diet, Chap. XXIV., 201 
Eustace Miles, books by, 252 

— on cookery, 147 

Evolution and animal slaughter, 
216 

Excessive eating and xan thins, 73 
Excreta and mastication 98 
Exercise and xanthins, 72 


Fasting, 113 

Fats and oils, functions of, 22 
Fear and disease, 195 
Feeding of the soldier, 239 
Fermentation cause of false hunger, 
109 

Fibre, 144 
Fish, xanthins in, 66 
Fisher, Prof. Irving, experiments 
of, 131 

Flatulence, 116, 163 
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Flesh-eating a recent custom, 83 
Fleshmeat, xanthins in, 66 
Fletcher, Horace, abuse of appetite, 
107 

— books by, 25 1 

— diet of, 128 

— on feeding, 236 

— right living and health, 242 

— on school training, 235 

— his work, 102 
Flourens, man frugivorous, 14 
Food, composition of, Chap. IV., 26 
Food, elements of, 23 

— functions of, Chap. III., 20 

— groups, mean composition of, 
28 

— how much to eat, Chap. XII., 

125 

— values, knowledge of, lo 

— properties of, Chap. XVL, 154 
Foods, health, where obtainable, 

257 

Forced feeding in sickness, 112 
Foster, Sir Michael, on alcohol, 

173 

— on proteid, 24 

Fothergill, Dr Milner, on beef-tea, 

77 

G 

Gamgee, Prof., on disease in meat, 
62, 

— on proteid, 24 
Gassendi, Pierre, on teeth, 16 
Gates, Prof. , on emotions andhealth, 

196 

Gladstone, rule for mastication, 104 
Goethe on truth, 238 
Goldsmith on flesh-eating, 225 
Graham, Sylvester, man frugivor- 
ous, 16 

— - on bread, 15 1 

Greeks, Ancient, two meals a day, 
116 

H 

man and anthropoids, 

15 


Haig, Dr Alex., on uric acid, 
Chap. VIL, 65 

— books by, 251 

•— on clearing system of xanthins, 
168 

— on fasting, 114 

— on vegetable foods, 33 
Halliburton on meat-extracts, 77 
Happiness and health, 242 
Harris, Mr H., disease in animals, 

62 

Harvest festivals, 226 
Health a means not an end, 234 
Heubner on over-eating, 125 
Hindus and flesh-eating, 227 
Hippocrates on bread, 151 
Holmes, Oliver W., on body and 
mind, 241 

Horsley, Sir Victor, on tea, 1 91 
Horseflesh, sausages made of, 59 
Hosea and flesh-eating, 223 
Hot-water drinking, 122 
Howie, Dr James, on alcohol, 177 
Hudson, T. Jay, on fear and 
disease, 195, 199 
Humanitarianism, books on, 254 
Humanity in diet, Chap. XXIV., 
201 

Humboldt on land productivity, 87 
Hunger, real meaning of, 107 &i seq 

— definitions of, no 

— and flesh- eaters, 73 

Hunt, Leigh, on infliction of pain, 
216 

Hunt, Di Reid, on low proteid and 
disease, 132 

Hutchison, Dr Robert, on proteid, 
24 

Hydrocarbons, amount required, 

143 

— functions of, 22 


Inspection of meat, 60 
Instincts, natural and perverted, 8 
Insurance and alcohol, 181 
Interval between meals, 117 
Isaiah and flesh-eating, 223 
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Marsden, Dr Alex., on cancer, 57 


Jackson, Dr, on tuberculosis in 
cattle, 58 

Japanese, diet of, 135 
Jevons, Prof., definition of sport,” 
230 

K 

Keith, Dr, books by, 251 

— on food of working men, 83 

— on forced feeding of sick, 1 14 

— on missing a meal, no 
Kellogg on simplicity in diet, 164 
King I-Cbama and English people, 

238 

Kingsford, Dr Anna, book by, 251 

— man frugivorous, 13 

Kirk, Prof., on over-eating, 125 

— on soap, 25S 


Lahmann, Dr, on feeding, 234 
Lancet on alcohol, 18 r 
Land productivity and vegetarian- 
ism, 87 

Last meal, time of, 116 
Lawes, Sir John, on feeding animals 
for food, 87 

Lawrence, Prof, Wm., man frugi- 
vorous, 17 

— sufficiency of vegetarianism, 34 
Laxative foods, 156 
Leather, 89 
Liebig’s extract, 76 
Liebig, Baron, on food value of 
beer, 173 

“ Light of Asia,” slaughter of ani- 
mals, 232 

Liquid, amount required, 119 
Local or precipitation group of 
diseases, 69 

Lunatics, numbers of, 2 
M 

Macaroni, 156 
Magazines, food reform, 256 
Manu and flesh-eating, 227 


Mastication, Chap. DC., 94 
Mastication and adenoids, lOl 

— and appetite, 100 

— and constipation and diarrhcea, 
98 

— and digestibility of foods, 97 

— and excreta, 98 

— and flow of gastric juice, lOi 

— and flow of saliva, 99 

— formation of habit, 106 

— functions of, 94 

— and health of teeth, lOl 

— and less food, 96 

— and less putrefaction, 97 

— and sense of taste, 98 

— thorough, what it means, 104 

— and time taken over eating, 105 
Mayor, Prof., on prize pigs, 64 
Meals, number and time of, Chap. 

X., no 

Meat-extracts, 75 

— inspection, 60 

— meaning of, m Bible, 221 

— xanthin in, 66 

Men and animals, feeding of, 8 
Mental conditions and physical 
health. Chap. XXIII., 193 
Michelet on man’s barbarity, 230 
Miles, Eustace, books by, 252 
Milk constipating, 156, 16 1 
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Cr, Zvo. 2S. 6d, net 
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Illustrated. Croeim S:». ir. 6d, 
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Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
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A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Illus- 
trations. T kb d Edition. Cr. Sow. 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OP SOUTH WALES. With 57 
Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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to Mainz. With 8 Illastrations in Colour 
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trations. Second Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 
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Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
25 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Technology. 
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College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
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TOTLE. Demy Zvo. jos. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman's 
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COMPOSITION. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
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a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
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Bartholomew (J. O.), F.R S.E Sec 
Robertson (C. G.). 

BastaWe (C. F.), LL.D. THE COM- 
MERGE OF NATIONS. Fovrih Ed. 
Cr. 8m ss. 6d. 

Bastian(H. Charlton), M A.,M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. With 
Diagrams and many Photomicrographs. 
Demy %t)o. "js. td. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Feat. Szv. 3s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 Illustrations in 
Colour by Osmund Pittman. PFide Demy 
8zio. 15s, net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PPIOTOGRAPHER, With over 100 
Illustiations. With Note on Direct Colour 
Process. Third Edition Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 8vo. 
is.6d. With Answers. ^ I j. 9<f. 
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Beckett (Arthur). (THE SPIRIT OF THE 
DOWNS : Impressions and Reminiscences 
of the Sussex Downs. With 20 Illustrations 
in Colour by Stanley Inchbold. Demy 
Svo. 10s. 6a. net. 

Beckford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 
Edition. Demy 8m 6s. 
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Beeching (H. C.), M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 
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Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Beenaed Holland. Fca^. 8m 3s. 6d. 
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OF THE GREAT CITY. With 26 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Arthur G. Bell, 
17 other Illustrations, and a Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.) PARIS. With 7 Maps and a 
Frontispiece in Photogravtee. Second Edi- 
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HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
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ON' NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Second Edition. Fca6, 8m ss. 

*ON EVERYTHING. Fcai. 8m ss. 

'MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 33 Portraits 


and Illustrations, and 22 Maps. Demy 8m 
iw. net. 

THE PYRENEES. With 46 Sketches by 
the Author, and 22 Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy 8m 7s. 6d. net. 

Bellot (H. H. L.), M. A. See Jones (L. A, A.). 

Bennett (Joseph). FORTY YEARS OF 
MUSIC, 1865*1905. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 16s. net. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fiyih Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
2S, 6d. 

Bennett (W. H.)and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. With a 
concise Bibliography. Fi/th Edition. Cr 
8m ^s. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD’S BOARD. 
Communion Addi esses. Second Edition. 
Fcaf. Zvo. 3s. 6d, net. 

Benson (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R, M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS. An Exposition of Psalm cxix. 
Analytical and Devotional. Cr. Zvo. 5s. 

Bernard (B. R.), M A., Canon of Salisbury 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY: its Origins 
AND ITS Claims. Fca^^. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Berry (W. Qrinton), M.A. FRANCE 
SINCE WATERLOO. With 16 Illustra* 
tions and Maps. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
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Betham- Edwards (Miss). HOxME LIFE 
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Fifth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Bethune-Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
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Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes 
Second Edition, Cr, 8m 6.?. net. 

Binns (H. B,). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy Zvo 
los, 6d. net, 

Binyon(Mrs. Laurence). NINETEENTH 
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ranged by. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Binyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
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See also Blake (William), 

Birch (Walter de Gray), LL.D., F S A 
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BirnStingl (Ethel), See Little Books on Art. 

Blackmatttle (Bernard). Seel.P.L. 

Blair (Robert). Seel.P.L. 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Life by Frederick Tatham. Edited 
from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G 
B. Russell. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With General Introduction by 
Laurence Binyon. Quarto, zis. net. 

See also I.P.L., and Little Library. 
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Body (George), D.D. THE SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Reaaings 
from the Published and Unpublished wnt- 
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arranged by J. H. BuRK, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Demy as. 6d. 
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ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
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Sotting (C. Q.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr.Svo. 2s. 
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With 24 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d 
net. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr.Bvo. 2s. 

Boulton (William B.). SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 49 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Bovill (W. B. Forster). HUNGARY 
AND THE HUNGARIANS. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by W1LL1.V.M Pascoe, 
12 other Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
Bvo. js. 6d net. 

Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA; Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. FUtkEdition. Cr. ximo. 2s. 6t/._ 

Bower (E.), B.A- See New Historical 
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Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. BoYLE and 24 Coloured 
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j6mo, 2S. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. RAMBLES IN 
SUSSEX, With 30 Illustrations, Crown 
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Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 14 Illustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. Gotch, j 6 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Second- Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
Frank Southgate, R.B.A., and 12 from 
Photographs. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
•js. 6d net. 

Bradley (John W.)« See Little Books on Art 

Braid (James), Open Champion, tgox, 1903 
and 1906, ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams. Fi/ik 
Edition. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 


Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS I N THE Jf AKINtl. Edited 
by Henry Lhach. With 24 Illustraticns. 
Second Edition. Demy St 0, yj. hd, net. 
Brailsford (M. N.). MACEDONIA: 

ITS RACES ^ AND THLIF EITUSE. With 
32 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy Bvo 
125 . 6d, net. 

Brentano (C.). See Simplified German 
Texts 

Brightman (F. E.), A. See Andrewes 
(Lancelot). 

*Brock (A, Clutton). SHELLEY: THE 
M.\N AND THE POET. With 12 Him- 
trations. Demy Stw. 75, 6d. net. 
Brodrick (Mary) and Mortwt (A. Ander- 
son), A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCH-EOLOGY. A Hand- 
Book for Students and Travellers. With So 
Illustrations and many Cartouches. Cr. Bvo. 
3f. 6d. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. (Lond), Leicester 
Municipal Technical School, and James 
(W.H.N.),A.M.LE,E , A.R.C. Sc . Muni- 
cipal School of Techaologj', Manchester 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brown (S. E.), M.A., B.Sc,, Senior Science 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACTIC.AL 
CHEMISTR-i ’NOTE - BOOK FOR 
M.YTRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy Experiments on the 
Commoner Substances. Cr.eio. xs.6d,nei. 
Brow0(J.Wood).H A. THEBUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 Illustrations 
by Herbert Railton. Demyi,io. x&s.nei. 
Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Librarv. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Bryant (Walter W.), B.A., F.R.A.S., F.R. 
Slet. Soc., of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich- A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY'. 
With 47 Illustrations. Demy 8210. js.6d.net. 
Buckland (Francis T.).' CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H- B. Neilson. Cr. Sw. 35, 6d. 
Backton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
JENGELA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 3X. 
6d. net 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Seventk 
Edition. Cr. Sot. xs. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON : A Drama. Cr. 8w. 
JS. net. 

SONGS OF JOY. Cr. Iw. net 
Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. W’ith over^ibo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal 8r<r>. ^^3, 35. net. 
*Buist Massac (H.). THE COJ^IPLETE 
AERONAUT. With many Illustrations. 
Demy^o. 12s. 6d. net 
Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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BuUey (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown 8m 6^. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

Burch (G. J.), M.A„ F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8m 

Burgess (Oelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small ^to. 6 s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library, 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.), B.D., F.R.S.E. THE 
CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF 


Careless (John). Sec I.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes Cr. Zvo. iSr. 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In- 
troduction by C. _ H. Firth, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8m iSi’. net. 
Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmichael (Philip). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With S Illustrations. 
Cr. 8 vo. zs. 6 d. 

Carpenter(MargaretBoyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With 50 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Large Cr. Boo. 6 s. 


SONG; Gathered from the Christian 
poetry of all ages. Edited by. Fcap.^ 8m 
3r. 6 d. net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnet (John), M.A. See Aristotle. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS, Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Wide Demy Zvo, 
gilt ioj>. 6j. 

See also Standard Library 

Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. sr. 6 d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

Bury (J. B.), M.A., Litt. D See Gibbon 
(Edward). 

Bussell (P. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGYAND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1905). Demy 
Zvo, SOS. 6 d. net. 

Butler (Joseph), D D. See Standard 
Library. 

Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
With 12 Illustrations m Colour by Ellen 
Wilkinson, and 15 from Photographs, 
Demy Zvo. ys, 6 d. net. 

Cain (Georges), Curator of the Camavalet 
Museum, Paris. WALKS IN PARIS 
Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by Maxwtell 
Armfield, and 118 other Illustrations. 
Demy 8m ys. 6 d. net. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2<f., zd., and 31^. 

Cameron (Mary Lovett). OLD ETRURIA 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. ys. 6 d. net. 

Cannan (Edwin), M A. See Smith (Adam) 

CanningfQeorge). See Little Library, 

Capey (E. F. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE CITY OP 
GENOA. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 


*Carter (George), M.A. THE STORY OF 
MILTON’S ‘PARADISE LOST.’ Crown 
Zvo. IS. 6 d. 

Cavanagh (Francis), _ M.D. (Edin.). See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Celano (Brother Thomas of). THE LIVES 
OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated 
by A. G. Ferrers Howell. With a 
Frontispiece. Cr Zvo 55. net. 

Chambers (A. M.). A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Crown Zvo. 6 s 

Chamisso (A. von). See Simplified German 
Texts. 

Chandler (Arthur), Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
ARA CCELI ; An Essay in Mysticjvl 
Theology. Third Edition, Crown 8m 
3r. 6 d. net. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND_ PRESENT. With 17 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr, Zvo. zs, 6 d, 
Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 
Chatterton (Thomas). Sec Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF 
THE E-ARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SON, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, with Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 


Chesterton(a.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
Withtwo Portraits in Photogravure. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo 6j. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Fourth 
Edition. Fcai. 8m sj. 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. F'af Zvo. 


Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. See 
New Library of Medicine 
Cicero. See Classical Translations. 
Clapham (J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds, THE WOOL- 
LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
With. 21 Illustrations and Diagrams, Cr. 
Zvo. 6 s. 

CIarke(P. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 


by William Parkinson, and 20 other Clausen (George), A,R.A , R.W.S. SIX 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. xos. 6 d. -net. LECTURES ON PAINTING. With 16 
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Illustration?. Thifd EazHon. Large Pcd 
8m. 3J. 6d. nei. 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition Large Post 8rc». 
Ss. net. 

Clay (Rotha Mary). See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner (R). 

Clinch (Q.), F.G.S. See Antiquary’s Books 
and Little Guides. 

Clough fW. T.)and Dunstan (A. E.). 

See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 
Science. 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D , C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 

See New Library of Medicine. 

Coast (W. Q.), B A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. 87<o. 2s. 
Cobb (W. F.)j M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with an Introduction and Notes. 
Detnjz 8m. icu. 6 d'. nei. 

*Cockshott (Winifred), St. Hilda’s Hall, 
Oxford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Their Church and Colony. With 12 , 
Illustrations. Demv 8-’£i. yx. M. net. 
Collingwood (W. Q.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
SixUt Edition. Cr. 8m. cs. 6d. net. 
Collina (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

CoIviH (Helen H.) ST. TERESA OF 
SPAIN. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 
8m. 7s. 6d. net. 

Combe (William). Seel.P.L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR ^ OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
T/iird Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Cook (A, M.), M. A., and Marchant (E. C.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Latin and 
Greek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 3S.6d. 
LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Cr.8m. xs.6d. 
Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Sw. 2s. 6d. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8m. 

' \ ne 

Cooper(C.S.), F.R.H.S. See Westell (W.P.) 
Corkran (Alice). Sec Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Feat. 8710. 2S . 6d.; leather. 3i. Sd. nei. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. nei. 

Cotton (Charles). See I.P.L. and Little 
Library. 

Coulton (Q. Q.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8m. xos, 6d. net. 
Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes _by 
J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by Wiluam 
Blake. Demy 8m. loj. 6d. net. 


CoxtJ. Charles). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quars*’s Books, .ind Little Guides. 

Cox (Harold), B.A , M P. LAND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
T.AXATION. Second Edition roused. 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. 6d net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craik(Mrs.). See Little Lidrary. 

Crane (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guide*;. 

Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMINLSCENCES. With 123 Illustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demy ^vo. iSj. 
net. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS, With 84 Ubi- 
trations from Sketches by the Autlrjr. 
Second Edition. Demy 8 i 0. 7s. 6d net, 

CraAhaw (Richard). Sec Little Library, 
j Crispe(T, E.), K.C. REMINISCENCES 
I OF A K.C. With Portraits- Demy Scu. 
icr. 6d. net. 

\ Cross (J- A,), M A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. 8m. 2S. 6d. nei. 

’^Crowley (Ralph H.). THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Cr.Zm zs.6d.nei. 

Cruikshank(Q.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD B.VTEMAN. With ii 
Plates. Cr. t6mo. is. bd. nei. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Cruttwell (C« T.)* Canon of Peter- 

borough. ^ See Handbooks of English 
Church Historj'. 

Cunynghame (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

CuttS (E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (Q. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Alighieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget Toyncel, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.8m. 6.t. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY, Translated 
by H- F. Cary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A , D.Litt. Demy 8ve>. 6d. 

THE PURGATORIO.OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C- 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text- 
Fca^. 8m. 2 S . 6d. nei. 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon- W. Warren). 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo. 2r. 6d. 

Daudet (Alphonse), See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoit»:5eur’s 
Library and Little Boohs on Art. 

Davenport (James). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With rs Illustra- 
tions and a Map. FoyalSm. 2jr. 

Davey (Richard.) THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R.I. InTwo 
Volumes. Demy8vo. i^s. net. 

Sec also Romantic History. 

Davies (Gerald S.). See Classics of Art. 
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Davies (W. 0 . P.). See Junior Exstmina- 
tion Series. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER , 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
1066-1272. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8va , ' loj. 6d. nei. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Dawson (Mrs. Nelson), See Little Books on 
Art. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Deans (Storry R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS; Katharine of 
Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Mary Queen 
OF Scots, Marie Antoinette and Caro- 
line of Brunswick. With 12 Illustrations. 1 
Demy 8 w. ror. 6d. ttei, 

Deariner (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
hy E. Foktescue-Brickdale. Larg-e Cr, 

*D’Este(Margaret). INTHECANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA Illustrated. Cr. 
8w 7J. 6d. net. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr, %vo, 2J. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcaj>. 
8vo. as. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton (G. K.). 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. 8w. 
4S. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. as, 6d. 

Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN’S WORK. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d. 

Dillon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur’s 
Library, Little Books on Art, and Classics 
of Art. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Tessopp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr.8va. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr, 8 vo. 6 s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr.8m. as.6d.net 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8evo. 
^s 6d. net, 

THE OLD-TIME PARSON. With 17 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
75. 6d. net. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
2x. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Ediiidn. Cr, Bvo. 
as, 6d. 

Dobbs (W. J.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Sw. 31. 6d. net. 


Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 
With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 
With 75 Illustrations and ii Maps. Feat. 
8vo. ss. net. 

Dou^Ias^^ames)^ THE^MAN IN THE 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishoo of Edin- 
burgh.^ FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

,See also Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. ^ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Dry(Wakeling). See Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Ait. 
*Daff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
With many Illustrations. DemyBvo. ios.6d. 
net. 

Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 
With' an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo. 6 j 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 
Waller. Withan Intioduction by Andrew 
Lang. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In six Volumes. Cr. 8vo. dr. each volume. 
VoL. 1 . 1802-1821. VoL. IV. 1830-1831, 
VoL. IL 1822-1825. VoL. V. 1831-1832. 
VoL. III. 1826-1830. VoL. VI. 1832-1833. 
MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R. Al* 
unson, M.A. With 16 Illustrations by V. 
Lecomte. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

See also Simplified French Texts. 
Duncan (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. xss. 

Duntt(J.T),, D.Sc,, and MundeIIa(V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Dunn-Pattison (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo. Second Edition. i2s,6d.nei. 
Dunstan (A. E.), K.Sc. (Lond.). See Text- 
books of Science, and Junior School Books. 
Durham (The Earl of ). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8vo. is, 6d, net. 

Datt(W. A.), THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Prank 
Southgate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
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WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
i 6 Illustrations in colour by FuankSoui h- 
GATE, R.B A. Second Editton, JDemv 
%vo. yf, 6d. nei. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGblA. With i 6 Illustrations in 
Colour by W. Dexile, R.L.A., and i 6 
other Illustrations. Demy Bva, xos. 6d, net 
See also Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishon of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COfeMOGRAPHiE, ok A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
itmo, zs. net 

Edmond5(Maior J. E.), R.E.;D A.Q.-M.G. 
See Wood(W.Eirkbeck). 

Edwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. With 24 Illustra- I 
tions. Cr. 8z>a. 6s. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Bastion, 
Revised. Crown Bvo. 2 J. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series, 

Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L, 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Second Bd ,Remsed. DemyBvo. •js.6d.net. 

Ellaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. Q-). See Stone (S. J.). 

Epictetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITI3 CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. Pca^. Svo. ss. 6d. net. 

Erckmaim-Chatrian. See SinapHficdFrcach 
Texts. 

Evagrius. See Byrantine Te-xts. 

Ew^d (Carl). TWO LEGS, and oiintu 
Stokies. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest. Lar^e Cr. 
Bato. 6s. 

Ezekiel. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Fapn (H. T.), E.A. Sec Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A, THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Soii. 35 . 6d. 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. With over 70 Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. -Vriw and revised 
Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With So Illustrations. New and 
revised Edition. Demy Sz’o. js. 6d. net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. With 40 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. zos. 6d. net. 

Fell (E. P. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8m sr. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library, 

Fidler (T- Claxton), M.Itist. C.E. Sec 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry)- See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A, Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 

A 


WELL’S ARMY: AHLtcry of the English 
Soldier during theCnil Wars, the Cumnion- 
wealth, and tue Protectorate, Cr, Srip. 6s 
’'Firth (Edith E.). b. e lierinner’s 

aiMJu!.i.<rSli*ul , 

FitzQcraldlEdward). .'HIE RUnAlYAT 
OF OMAR KHAW^M. Pn-ted fr-'m 
the Fifth and la-t Lrlinon, With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Silphcv Eaisov, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Russ. Cr. 
8vo. 6r, See also Mmiatui e Library, 
FitzGerald (H. P.). A CONCISE H AND- 
BOOK OF CLIMIJFKS, IWINERS, 
AND W'ALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Pea/. 8vo. jr 6d. net. 

Fitzpatrick (5. A* O.). See Ancient Cities. 
Flecker (W. H.), M.A , D.C.E, Headmaster 
of the Derm Cluse School, Cheltenham- 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK- 
The Test uf Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Lita:.v. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Zvo. 2s 6d. 

Fletcher (C. R. L.), M.A. See Carlyle 
(Thomas). 

Fletcher (J. S.), A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With iG Illustrations in Colour 
by Wal Paget and Fe.vnk Southgate, 
R.B.A., 16 other Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Flux (A. W.), xM.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gil! Universitv, 
Montreal. ECONO.^IIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demv 8vo. js. 6d. 7iei, 

Foat ('P. W. a ), D.Litt., M.A. A LON- 
DON READER FOR YOUNG CITI- 
ZENS. With Plans and Illustrations. Cr. 
Sr'(j. IT 6d. 

Ford (H. Q.), IM A., Assistant [Master at 
Bristol Grammar School, See Junior School 
Books. 

Forel (A ). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Tnioalated byMacLEuD YfaRslei.. Whit 
2 Illuitrations. Demy 2rv. xos. 6d. net. 
Fortescue (Mrs. G,). Sec Little Books oa 
Art. 

Fouqu^ (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Fakquharson. With 20 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. Sullivan, and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an engraving by 
Albrecht Dl KEE. DemyZvo. 'js.6d.net. 
Half White y ellum, te>s.6d, net. 

See also SimpliSed German Texts. 
Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr. Svo. 6s. 

French(W.), M.A. See Textbooksof Science. 
Freudenreich (Ed. Von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition. Revised. 
Cr. Zvo. 2J. 6d, 

Fursdon (F. R. M). FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PARALLELS. Fcaf Zvo. 
gr. 6d. ne ' 

yvie(John). TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. DeniyZz'o. 12s.6d.nee. 
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Qallaher (D.)an (3 Stead (W, J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 


With 35 Illustrations. Second Ed. Demy 
Zvo, tos. 6d. nei. 


Gallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

OaIton(Sir Francis), F.R.S.; D C.L.. Oxf.; 
Hon. Sc.D., Camb. ; Hon. Fellow Trinitv 
College, Cambridge. MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE. With 8 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. los, 6d. net. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Garnett (Lucy M. J.) THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE : Their Social Life, Religious 
Beliefs and Institutions, and Domestic 
Life. With 21 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
lof. 6d, net. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- 
dard Library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Qasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. Sec 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Gee (Henry), D.D., F.S.A. See Handbooks 
of English Church History. 

Qeorg'e(H. B.), M. A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Cr. Svo. ss, 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. FouHh Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3S. 6d. 


Glover (T. R.), M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Third Edition. Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net. 
Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRAN CE. Being Lyiical Selections 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. zs (id. net. 
ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo. 'js. (id. net. 

Godley (A, D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 16 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 
<js. 6d. net. 

Also published in a Colonial Edition. 
LYRAFRIVOLA. Foufth Edition. Fca^. 
Zvo. zs. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcetp. Zvo. 12s 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^. Zvo. ss. fid. 
Goldsmith (Oliver). See I.P.L. and Stan- 
dard Library. 

Qoll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mrs. Charles 
Weekes. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Gomme (Q. L.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Gordon (Lina Duff) (Mrs Aubrey Waterfield). 
HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Letters 


Qibbins (H. de B.), Litt D., M.A. IN- from the Apennines. With 13 Illustra- 

DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- tions by Aubrey Waterfield and 15 Illus- 

CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fi/th trations from Photographs. Second Edi~ 
Edition. Demy Zvo jos. 6d. iion. Demv 8w<7, lor. 6d. net. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF Gorst (Rt. Hon. 5 ir John). See New 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. Libiary of Medicine. 

Fifteenth Edition, Revised. Cr. Zvo. 3f. Qostling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. AT HOME. With 12 Illustrations b 


Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure, and 

_ See also Hadfield (R. A.)., and Commer- 32 from Photographs. Demy Zvo. lor. (d. 
cial Series. 


Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D Cr. Zvo 6s. 
*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury. 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
. History at Cambridge. Illustrated. In 
Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo, Gilt io^. 
Each Tof. 6d. net. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS : FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 


ge (H. L.), MA., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (Harry) A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOMEN. With 16 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo. los, 6d net. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. Cr. Zvo. as, 6d. 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. With a Frontispiece 
by Graham Robertson. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 


AND WOMEN OF THE STUART Granger (P. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
COURT. With 20 Illustrations. Second OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 


Edition. DemyZvo. ^^s.net. THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Cr. Zvo. fir. 

Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, Gray (E. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
graphics. 8m as.6d. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 181 Diagrams. Cr.Zvo. 3^,613?. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
Zvo. lor. 6d. net./ of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
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GREEK AND LATIN STOTAX. , 
Second Ed. revised, Crown Spa 6d. ' 

Oreen (Mary Anne Everett), ELIZA- I 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND ' 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas. W ith a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. Demy 8 rw. 
lor. S>d, net. 

QreeaidgefA.H. J.),M.A.,D.LUt, A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME : From theTnbunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Jugur- 
thine War, B.c. 133-104. Demy Zvo. 
loj. 6d. net. 

Gregory (Miss E. C.), See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubb (H. C.). SeeTextbooLsofTechnologj’. 
Gwynn (Stephen), M. P. A HOLIDAY IN- 
CONNEMARA. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. lor. 6d. net. 

Hadfield (R. A.) and Qibblns (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Zvo, zs. 6d, 

*Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. With Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8z'0. S't' 

Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER; OR Modern Engines and 
THEIR Models. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8z’0. ss. 

Hall (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. x6s. net. 

Hamel (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALON S. With 20 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy Zz'o. los. 6d. net. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-16:8. 
VoI.il, 16S9-1813. DemyZvo. Each-is.id. 
net. 

Hannay (James 0 .), M..\. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTLAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF TFIE DESERT. Fcap. 
Zvo. 35. 6d. net. 

Hardie(Martin)- See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.), M A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With 35 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 6s. 
Barker (Alfred), M A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Lecturer in Petrology in 
the University of Cambridge. THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS 
ROCKS. With 112 Diagramsand 2 Plates. 
Demy Zvo. izs. 6i. net. 

Harper (Charles Q.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. In three Volumes. Crown 
Zvo. Each 7J. 6d. net. 

Vol. I-— South of the Thames. 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B, See Ancient Cities 
and Antiquary’s Books. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 
^Headley (P. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Cr. Zvo.^^. 

net. 

Heath (Frank R,). See Little Guides. 


Heath (Dudley). See ConnoBseur’s Library. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellnw of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIP.A'IE or THE E.MPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. AYw and cheaper 
issue. Demy 3r «■>. 7 r. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. FcapZvc. zs.U.nei. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH; NOVELIST, POET, 
REFOR^IER. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. Crown, Zvo, 6s. 

Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (T. F.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zro. 6s, 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1340-1349. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. net. 

Henley (W.E.)andWhibley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387-1649. Cr. Svo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia. 
ture Librajy. 

Hett (Walter S.). B.A. A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. With 
3 Maps and 4 Plans. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. CnSw. 
as.6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 
Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (G. H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. A WOODWORK 
CLASS-BOOK. Pt. I. Illustrated, e^o, 
as. 

Heywood (W.). See St. Francis of AssisL 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

’’Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE, 
with loi Illustrations. Demy Zvo, xos. 6d, 
net. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC, 
Cr. 8m 3i'. 6d. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Wiluam 
Pascoe, and 20 other Illustrations and a 
Map, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business, 

Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxford THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J.A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ; A Study of Economic Principles, 
Cr. Zvo. as 6d, net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Incjuiry 
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fnto the Indtistrial Condition of the Poor. 
Scaenih Edition, Cr, Svo. sj. Qd. 

THE PROBLEM OP THE UNEM- 
PLOYED, Fourth Edition. Cr,8vo. ss6d. 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With 20 Illustrations. Tzt/o 
Volumes, Demy 8vo, 24X. net, 

Hodgkin (T.), D C.L. See Leaders of 

H?dison(Mrs.W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 40 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post8vo, 6s. 

Holden-Stoae (G. de). See Books on 
Business, 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E., C E , F.S.A. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880- 
1900. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. net, 

Holdsworth (W. S.), D.C.L. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW, In Four Volumes. 
Vok, //., Ill, Demy Zvo. Each 
xos, 6d. net. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by ADEI4.N Stokes, and 31 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. xos. 6d. net. 

Holland <H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul’s. 
See Newman (J. H,). 

Hollings (M. A.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Hollway-Calthrop (H. C.), late of Balhol 
College, Oxford ; Bursar of Eton College 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, \VORK, AND 
TIMES. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. lOis. 6d. net. 

Holmes (T. Scott). See Ancient Cities 

HoIyoake(G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr, 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquarv’s Books. 

Hook (A. )^ HUMANITY AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. Cr. Sno, ss. net, 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace, See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.). M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence 
IN HER Golden Age. With 24 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Second Edition, Demy 8z>o. 
iSs. net. 

WATERLOO : With Plans. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

See also O.xford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D D. See Leadersof Religion, 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
30 Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8z>o. tj. 6d, net. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With 13 Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Being Selections for every day m 
the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM-New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8vo. 
ss. 6d. 


Hoggins (Sir William), K.CB., O.M., 
DC.L,F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
OK, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. JVide 
Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Hoghes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAICESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Pieface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy 8vo. 31“. 6d, net. 

Hugo (Victor). See Simplified French Texts. 

♦Hulton(Samuel F.), THE CLERIC OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. With la 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15^. net. 

Hume (Martin), M.A. See Romantic His- 
tory. 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
SO Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemf-Welch. Third Edition. 
Cr 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
by A, Pisa, and 12 other Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8t>o, 6s. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 Ulus, 
nations in Colour, by A. W. Rimington, 
20 other Illustrations and a Map. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8va. fij. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 16 other 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Ztio, 6s. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap 8m 3J 6d- net. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLOREN CE. 
With 32 Drawings by Adelaide Marchi 
and 20 other Illustrations. Fcap, 8vo 
5s, net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With an 
Appendix by William Heywood. With S 
Illustrations in Colouqand 20 others. Second 
Edition. Demy 8m 7J. 6d. net, 

*ROME. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
Maxwell Armfield, and 12 other Illustra- 
tions. Cr 8vo. 6j. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W- H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE With Poi traits 
after Drawings by Holbein. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5?. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A, G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 33 Illustrations. 
Demy 8m lo^. 6d. net. 

Hyett (F. A.). FLORENCE : Her History 
AND Art to the Fall of the Republic. 
Demy 8m js. 6d, net. 

Ibseu (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 31 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1899 ) Demv 8m 125, 6d. net. 

See also Library of Devotion 
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InnesCA. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN iNBL\. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr, Sw. 6 j. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 
xos. 6d, net 

♦Innes (Maty). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. With 76 Illustrations. Cr. Zz’o. 
5S. net. 

Isaiah. See Churchmaa’s Bible. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 
Zvo. ss, 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Camilla). A STAR OF THE 
S.ALONS Julie de Lespinasse. With 
20 Illustrations. Demy Ccw. lor 6d. net. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA 
1497-1763. With a Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo. 'is. 6d. net 

Jeffreys (D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal x^mo. 2s. 6d. 

JenksCE.), B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed, Revised by R, C. K. Eksos, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (A. C.), M.A. See Handbooks of 
English Church History. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Deimeto. 21s.net 

^Jemingham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Crown 
Zvo. ss. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F, B.), M.A., LItt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hail, Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Svo. z^.Gd.net 
See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (A. H.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C B BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. i,to. i8^ net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones f H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L.,A. Atherley), K.C.*. M.P., and 
BeIlot '(Hugh H- L.), M.A, D.C.L. 
THE MINER’S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr. Zvo. 2s, U. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo, 2is.net 

Jones (R. Compton), M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Fcap.Zvo. 2s, 6d.net. 


Jonson (Ben/. See Siandard LiDiaty. 
Julian (Lady) of Norwich. IJLVLLA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.l.y Grace 
Waekack. Third Ed. Cr, S: a js. 6ci. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translation*-. 
‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 

3^. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. SecondEditim 
Revised and Emar;^ed. Cr, Zvo. 2f. 6d. 

net 

Keats (John)., THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction .andNotesby E.de Sf lin- 
COURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Rei>tsed. 
Demy Zz'o. ys, 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Ecap. Svo. 3J. 6d. net 
Stt also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KeMe(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
W ith an Introduction and N otcs by W. Lock, 
D.D., Wardenof Keble College- Illustrated 
byR,.\N-M*TGBEi.i.. Third Edition. Reap, 
Zvo. 3r 6d. ; padded morocco., 5s. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P. Sec 
New Library of Aledicine. 

Kempis (Thomas k). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gere_ 
Third Edition. Reap. Svo. 3s. 6d.; padded 
morocco, 51. 

Also Translated by C. Brcc, D.D. Cr. 
Zoo. 3s. 6d. 

See also Montmorenev’ (J. E. G. de), 
Libraryof Devotion, and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. See St. Paul. 

Kerr (S. Parnell). GEORGE SELWYN 
AND THE WTTS. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, xzs. 6d. net 
Kimmins(C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS* 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. St’a an €d, 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
Kipling (Rudyard). BAKRACK-ROOJI 
BALLADS. giM Thousand. Twenty 
sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. or. Also Reap. 
Zvo, Leather. 5s. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, yqtk Thousand. 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Srw. 6r. Also 
Reap. Zvo, Leaiher. s^- 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 66tk Thousand, 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zz’o. 6s. Also 
Reap. Sc'i3, Leather. 5s. 
DEPARTMENTALDITTIES. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Reap. Zvo, 
Leaiher. m. 

Knight (Albert E-). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. With 50 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 71. 6d. net. 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
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Knox (Winifred R). THE COURT OF A 
SAINT. With 1 6 Illustrations, DetnyZiio. 
loJ. 6d. net. 

Kropotkin (Prince). THE TERROR IN 
RUSSIA. Sevenih Edition. Cr. 8zfO. 
3d. net. 

Labottlaye (Edouard). See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7^. 6d. each. 

See also Little Library and Lucas _(E. V.) 
Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. ^ 
Lambros (Professor 5 . P.). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. With 
101 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Langbridge(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lankester (Sir E. Ray), K.C B , F.R.S. 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Colour. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LINKS. Cr. Evo. 6s, 

See also Biaid (James). 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by ^Frances M. 
Gosti-ing. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by T. C, Gotch, and 40 other Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lees (Beatrice). See Six Ages of European 
History. 

Lees (Frederick). A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE. With X2 Illustrations in 
Colour by Maxwell Armfield, and 87 
from Photographs. Also a Map, Second 
Edition. Demy 8m lor. 6d. net. 
Lehmann (R. C.), M.P. THE COMPLETE 
OARSMAN. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 
Evo. loj. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8m ss. 6d. 


Lewis (B. M. Owyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
With 20 Illustrations. Fcap.Evo. •ys.6d.net. 
Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI : 
A Gospel Study. In Two Volumes. 
Super RoyalEvo. ios.net 
Lindsay (W. M.), Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. See Plautus. 

Lisle (Portun^ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-HlII (L.). 
THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. With 85 
Illustrations. Crown 8m. 6s. 


Locker (F.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
Sl’ANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A ^ Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Ninth Ed. Cr. 8m net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon ouk un- 
derstanding OF Christianity. Sixth 
Edition. Demy Em. 7J. 6d, net. 

*THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Study of 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Demy 
8vo. js. 6d. net. 

Lodge (Eleanor C.). See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Lofthouse(W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Sm 55. net. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
8m 2s. 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 

’^Lorimer (Norma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Benton Fletcher, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8m i6jr. net. 

Lover (Samuel). See I.P.L. 

Lacas(E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. ^With 28 Illustrations. Fourth 
and Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy 8m 7^. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
20 Illustrations in Colour by Herbert 
Marshall, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Ninth Edition. 

A WANDE&R IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Evo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Walter Dexter, 
and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters. 
Second Edition. Cr. Evo. 6s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. Sr'i?, SJ. ; 
India Paper, js. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fourth Edition. leap. 
8m 5s. ; India Paper, js. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Sm SJ. • 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8m SJ. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice _ of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Evo. '^s. 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 24 


Lock (Walter), D D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Evo. 35. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Sm 6j. 

See also Keble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 


Illustrations. Demy Evo. 12s. 61 . net, 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Fourth Edition, 
Fcap. Evo. sj. 

LISTENER’S LURK : An Oblique Nar- 
ration. Fifth Edition. Fcap, Evo. 
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*GOOD COMPANY : A Rally uf Mex. 
heap. 8sv». IS. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER : A Volume 
OF Essays Fcap, Szv. 5s. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: Ax Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Sixth Edition. Fexp.Z’vo. 5^, 
net 

See also Lamb (Charles). 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commerdal Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.). A PRELIMINARY 
GEOMETRY. With numerous Diagrams. 
Cr. %vo. IS. 

See also Junior School Books. 
Lyttelton(Hon-Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Sr-o. as. fid. 

M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALIDA Y. With some of her Letters. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap. Srw. ar. Sd. net. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND PIIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr.Szv.iSs. 
M‘Allen(J. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

McCabe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. EemySw. 7s. 6d. 
net 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With 44 illustrations, in 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 
65. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott(E. R.), See Books on Business. 
McDougall (William), M.A, (Oaon., M.B. 
(Cantab.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Cr.Zvo. ^s.net 
M ‘Dowall (A. a. ). See Oxford Biographies. 
MacFie (Ronald C.), M.A., M B. See New 
Library of Medicine, 

Mackay (A. M.), B A. See Churchman’s 
Library, 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. %vo sr f>d. 
Macklin (Herbert W.), M A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

M‘Neile (A._ H.), B.D. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

* Mdlle Mori ’ (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy Zno. is. 6d. net 
Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixera de 
Mattos Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
Deckle Edges. 35. 6d. net 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
With 79 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Maitland (F. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. RoyaiSvo. 7s. 6d 
Maior(H.), B.A., B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 


TEMPERANCE READER. Cr. ko. 

M^den (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England- Cr. cvo. 31:, 6d. 

THE RIGHTS ANIJ DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Seventh Edition. Cr, cn?. 
If. 6d. 

See also School Historie.s. 

Marchant(E. C.), M..L, Fel'ow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. C?. Zz 0. is. 6i. 
See also Cook (A. M.), 

Marett(R. R.), il.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. Zzo. is.6d 
net 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1660-179!;;. Cr. Hot. 
5X, net 

Marr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellowof St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Third Edition. 
Revised. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ox. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. With 8 Illustrations by A. M. 
Foweraker, R.B.-A, and 22 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy Sra. is. 6d. net 
Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Illustrations, Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d.net 
See also Six Ages of European History-. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. net 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some 
English Forays in the IsTH-tL ' or 
Darien. With 22 Illustrations and a iMap, 
Demy Zvo. lox. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo i,s 6d.net 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. 81 0. 6s. 
Maskell (A. ). See Connoisseur’s Libra^. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See LeadersofReligion. 
Masterman (C. F. Q.), M.A., M P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Second Edition. Cr. Sco. 6f. 

IVlasterman (J. H. B.), M A. See Six Ages 
of European History. 

Matheson (E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net 
Maude (J. H.), M.A. See Handbooks of 
English Church History. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ^io. is. net 
Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo. lof. 6d. nn. 
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Meakin (Aanette M. B.)) Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Zvo. ts, 

GALICIA: The Switzerland of Spain. 
With 305 Illustrations and a Map. Denty 
Zw. 32 X. 6d. net. 

*Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 
in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL history, Comprising 
A Selected Number of the Chief 
Charters and Statutes, Cr. Sw. yj, ^d. 
net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
Zvo. :)j. (id. 

Mdrimee (P.). See Simplified French Texts. 
Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr.Zvo. zs. net. Also Cr.Zvo. yi. net. 
ENGLAND’S RUIN ; Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo -t^d. net. 
Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. With 28 Illustrations. Eenty 
Zvo 10s. (id. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, The Theory of Reincarna- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. net. 

Millais (J. ( 3 .). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Piesidentof the Royal Academy 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. Nm Edition. Demy Zvo 
js. (id. net ^ , 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (Q. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING, With 21 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
3J. 6d, net 

Millis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology 

Milne (J. Q.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
With 143 Illustrations. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF MIL- 
TON. Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Ecap 
Zvo. as. 6d. net 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Minchin (H. C.),M A. See Peel (R ). 
MitchelI(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. With 74 Illustrations. 
.Seeond Edition. Cr. Ztw. 6s 
Mitton (Q. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With 21 Illustrations. 
Second and CJteajber Edition. Large Cr, 

Moffat (^Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Moil (A.). See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de), See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 


AND POVERTY. Eighth Edition Demy 
Zvo. ss. net Also Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Feat Zvo. as. 6d. net 

Montgomery (H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 
THE EAST. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and 18 other Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, yj. 6d. net 

Montmorency (J. E. Q. de), B.A., LL.B, 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND 
Cr. Zvo. as 6d. 

-Moore (T. Sturge). ART AND LIFE 
Illustrated Cr. Zvo. 5s. net 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 53 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. yj. 6d. net. 

Moran (Clarence Q.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfiil (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II 
With 12 Maps and Plans. Cr.Zvo. 3J. 6if. 

Morich (R, J.). See School Examination 
Series. 

Morley (Margaret W.), Founded on. THE 
BEE PEOPLE. With 74 Illustrations. 
Sg Crown Zvo. 2^. 6d. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: The Story of a 
Mountain Squirrel told by Himsllf. 
With ?6 Illustiations, Sg. Cr. Zvo. 2J. 6d. 

Morris (J,). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. las. 6d. 
net 

Morris (Joseph E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (A. Anderson). SeeBrodrick(M.). 

Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Loid Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

Muadella (V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 

Munro(R.), M A., LL.D, See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Musset (Alfred de). See Simplified French 
Text. 

Myers (A. Wallis), THE COMPLETE 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With 90 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
10s. 6d. net 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Newman (Ernest). See New Library of 
Music. 

Newman (George), M.D.,D.P H.,F.R.S.E. 
See New Library of Medicine. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Newsholme (Arthur), M.D., F. R.C. P. See 
New Library of Me>dicine. 

Nichols (Bowyer). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Zvo. as. 

Nimrod. SeeLP. L. 

Norgate (Q. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. With =3 Hlustra- 
tionsbyjENNvWYLu:. DemyZvo.’is oeLnei. 

Norway (A. ^f.). NAPLES. Past A^D 
Present, With 23 Coloured Illubtratiors 
by Maurice Greiffekhagen. Third 
Edition, Cr.Zro. 6s. 

Novalis, THP: disciples at SATS and 

OTHER Fragmei.ts. Eulted by Miss Una 
Birch. Fcat>.Z'r\ 6d.net, 

Officer (An). See I. P. L. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A . Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION 
Based on the Catkchisu ofihsChusch 
OF England. Croton Zvo. 25. 6J, 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textboolcs of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oliver, Thomas, M.D. See New Library of 
Medicine. 

Oman(C- W. C.), M. A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxfoid. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Demy Sw. los. 6</. net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy St'A loj. 6d. net, 

Oppe (A. P.). See Classics of Art. 

Ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
'iheologyand Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas), See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fifth. Edition. 
Cr. tvo. ss. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. DemyZvo. 15?. 

Parker (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO; By Day a.vd Night. With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs by Henry 
Irving. Cr, 8»<j. 

Parker (Gilbert), M. P. A LOVER’S 
DIARY. Fcap, 8tw. sj. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcaf Zvo. js. 6d. \ 

Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRI 3 , OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 


NATURE IN E\STERN NORFOLK. 
With ra Illustratwns m Colour ly I j.a*. iC 
Southgate, R.B..U Second Edition, Cr. 
2r/(7. 6s. 

WILD^LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY- With 40 Illu-tratiuns by the Author, 
and a Prefatory N'.te by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford. Demy Ivj. 
lor. 6d. net. 

*MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL 
WATERS, With IHustrations by the 
Author. Cr. Srs. 6 j. 

Peacock (Netta). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R,H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcat>. Srw. y.6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Mincbin (H. C), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Sr'ii. 6f. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity Col lege, 
O-vfbrd, and Secretary to the Rnt.ii Com- 
mission on the Licensing Law > PUACTI- 
CAL_ LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8t'a js. €d. 

Pentin (Herbert), M..U See Library of 
Devotion. 

Petrie( W. M. Flinders), D. C. L. , LL, D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University Ccllege, 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Fully Illus- 
trated. In sixz'Oiumes, Cr.Zzo, t’i.eack. 

VoL. i. From the Earliest Kilcs to 
XVIth Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

VoL. in. XIXth 1 0 XXXtk Dynasties. 

VOL. IV. Egyit under the Ptole.maic 
Dynasty. J. P. Makakfy, Lkt.D. 

Yol. V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J, G. 
Milne, M.A. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley LANF-PnoLC, M..A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr Sr'<». 2J. 6 d. 


SANT FLOWERS Folio. £3, is. net. j SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
Parsons (Mrs. C.). GARRICK AND HIS j EL AMARNA LETTERS Cr.Sw ns. id. 
CIRCLE, With 36 Illustraticns. Secmd EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Edition. DcmyZvo. xos.6d.net. Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 

THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. With Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. lilrs- 
20 Illustrations. DemyZvo. x2s.6d.nei. trated by Tristram Ellis. Second Edi- 
Pascal. Library of Devotion. lion. Cr, 8 p<?. sf. 

Pasfon (George). SOCIAL CARICA- EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH Papyri. Second Series, xvinth to xrxth 
CENTURY. With 214 Illustrations, Im- Dynasty. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. 
ferial Quarto. £2, J2S. 6d. net Crown Zvo. 6d. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU EGYPTIAN DECORJlTIVE ART. A 


AND HER TIMES With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 155. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P-L. 
Patmore (K. A.), THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIII. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 
8ot. lor, 6d. net. 


Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution- Illustrated. Cr. Saa. 3s. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Petht- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. 


Patterson (A, H.), NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
ColourbyF. Southgate, R.B. A. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zm. 6s. 


Large Cr. Bvo 6s. 

UP - ALONG AND DOWN - ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude ^ Shepperson. 
Cr. 4to. ss, net. - 
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Phythiaa (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
Illustiations. Crown 800. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). M.A. See School His- 
tories. 

Plato. See Standard Library, 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. DemyZvo. xos.6d.fiei 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A. See 
School Examination Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy &vo. 
zis. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing, Demy 8vo. xos. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. 
With numerous Facsimiles. Folio. One 
Guinea net. 

Pollard(Eli2a P.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., r.L.S. AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 4r. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cn 8m 6s. 

Price (Eleanor C.). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With 21 Ulus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Price (L, L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo 2s. 

Psellus. See Byzantine Texts. 

Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or. Four Weeks in New 
Britain. With S Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Cr. Zvo 55. net. 

Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. With 2 
Illustrations in Colour by G. E. Lodge, 
and others from Drawings and Photographs. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net, 

‘Q» (A, T. Quillet Couch). THE 

GOLDEN POMP. A Procession op 
English Lyrics from Surrey to Shir- 


AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo, 12s, 6d. net. 

RahtE (P. J.), M.A, BSc. HIGHER 
ENGLISH. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6d. . 

JUNIOR ENGLISH. Second Edition. Cr. 
8m xs. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8m 6d. 

WORDSWORTH, AND HIS CIRCLE. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, X2s. 6d. 
net, 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D,, F.S.A. See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Raven-Hill (L.), See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawlings (Gertrude Burford). COINS 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM With 
206 Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6 ^. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). Seel.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Demy 8m xos. 6d. net. 

Read (C. Stanford), M. B. (Lond.),M.R.C.S. , 
L.R.C P. FADS AND FEEDING. Cr. 
Zvo 2S. 6d. 

Real Paddy (A). Seel.P.L. 

Reason (W.), M A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by 
Cr. Zvo. 25 . 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M..A, D.Litt. See West- 
minster Commentaries 

Rees (J. D.), C.I.E., ,M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. xos. 
6d. net. 

Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES With 36 Illus- 
trations. Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. 215. net. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua). See Little Galleries. 

Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories. 

Ricketts (Charles). See Classics of Art. 

Richardson (Charles). THE COMPLETE 
FOXHUNTER. With 46 Illustrations, of 
•which 4 are in Colour. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr.Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 


LEY. Secondand Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8m 
25 . 6d. net. 

G. R, and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE. Cr. 8m, 65, 
Also published in a Colonial Edition. 

RaCkham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg'CUuraM.). THE WOMEN ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations, Demy 8m 75. 6d net, 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. 'DANTE 


Riehl(W. H.). See Simplified German Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). See Chaaner (C. C.). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901). A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 75. 6i. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 
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Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.aS. A Hlb- 
TORICAL AND aiODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DentyQwtrio. 
4s. %d. net. 

RobertsonCSirQ.S.), K.C.S.I. CHITRAL* 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With 3 , 
Illustrations. Third Edition. DemyZz'o. \ 
lor. 6d. net. i 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY j 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Sm. 3J 6d. 

Robinson (F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Eca/. 8m 6d. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 
DtmyZm. los. Af. net. 

Rogers (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Roland. See Simplified French Texts. 

Romney (George). See Little Galleries- 

Roscoe (E. S.) See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cn 8m zs. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and 11 . each ; Part 
III. 3 d.; Partly, lod. 

Rose(Q. H.). See Hey (H.)and Baring- 
Gould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re*Statement of 
THE_ Opium Question. Third Edition 
Realised. Cr, 3 vo. 2s. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner of Many Moods. 
Collected by. Second Edition. Cr. 3 vo. 
±s.6d . 

OETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
with an Introduction, hy. Fcajt. Sm 5s. 

Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junioi School 
Books. 

Rurabold (The Right lion.fSir Horace). 
Bart., G C. B., G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. With 16 Ulus- 
trations. jDemy 8m i8j. net. 

Russell (Archibald G. B.). See Blake 
(William.) 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With 12 Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Sm 6x. 

Ryley (M, Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. Witb 24 Illus- 
trations, Demy Sm lox, Sd, net. 


St. Cyres (Viscount) See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heyw'ood. With 4Q Illustrations from 
Italian Painters Demy 8m. 

See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. See Library of 
Devotion, 

St. James. See Churchman’s Bible and 
Westminster Commentaries. 

St. Luke. See Junior School Books. 

St. Mark. See Junior School Books and 
Churchman’s Bible. 

St. Matthew* See Junior School Books. 

St. Paul. SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D,, Assis- 
tant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. With Introduction, Dissertations, 
andNotesbyJ. Schmitt. O. 3 m 6r. .See 
also Churchman’s] Bible and Westminster 
Commentaries. 

*Safci’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Sr'o. or. 6<f. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. With 24 Illustrations 
Second Edition. Demy Sew, lar. fidi net. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schofield (A. T.), M.D., Hon. Phi’s, Freiden- 
ham ^Hospital See New Library of 

Medicine. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 

Scupoii (Dom. L.). See Library of De- 
votion. 

Segnr (Madame de). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Sdlincourt (E. de.) See Keats (John). 

SeIincourt(Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy Sz'o. jos. 6d. 
net. 

SeUs (V. P,), M.A THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8m 

2S.M. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMJIY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Okd. 
Elecienih Edition, Fcap. 8m sr. (sd. 

School Edition^ is, td. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest. ^ Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8m as 6d. 

School Edition, is. 6d. 

Senter (George), E.Sc. (Loud.), Ph.D.* 
See Textbooks of Science. 


Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D , F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA therapeutica. 


Demy 8m ys. 6d. net. 

See also New Library of Medicine. 

St. Anselm. See Libr^ of Devotion-^ 
St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 


Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623: 1632; 1664; 
1683. Each 4i’. net, or a complete set, 
12S. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

JHE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
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by George \7yndhaai. Dtmy Ivo. Buck- 
ram, gilt top, loj. td, _ , , 

See also Arden Shakespeare, Standard 
Library and Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
l-M. 2 ^. ^d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See Barmg-Gould (S.). 

Sharp (Elizabeth). See Little Books on Art 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.lvo. SJ 

Shelley (Percy B. ). See Standard Library. 

Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See Barmg- 
Gould (S ). 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 
ns. 6 d. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Pieface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Cr. Sva. Each part ar. net. 

Part I . —To the N orman Conquest. 

Part II.—To the Reformation. 

Sichel (Walter). See Oxford Biographies. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. With i6 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. DsmyZvo. tos. 6 d.ttoi. 

Sitne (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI, With 41 Plates. Imperial 
do. £,n, as. net, 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 


Skipton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). ^ SICILY : The New 
Winter Resoit. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. $s. net. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(P. E.). Seel.P.L. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M. A. Two volumes. Demy 8m axs, net. 

Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8 vo. 
Without Answers, as. With Answers, as. 6 d. 

Smith (H. Clifford). See Connoisseur's 
Library'. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Ecap. 8m 


Smith (Nowell C.). See Wordsworth (W). 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766*1833. Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. Wide 
Demy 8m zas. 6 d. net. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR, 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 vo. 6s. 

SnoWden(C.E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8m 4^. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatots (M, J.) See 
Junior School Books. 


Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 
Edited by David Hannay 

Vol. I- (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition, Cr. 
Sm 6 j. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8m 6 s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Soavestre(E.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. Dykes), M.A. THE PAPER 
TRADE. _A Descriptive and Historical 
Survey. With Diagrams and Plans. Demy 
8m zas. 6 d. net. 

Spooner (W* A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Spragge (W. Horton), IM A. See Junior 
School Books. 

Staley (Edgeumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
RoyalZvo. z 6 s.nei. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Ecap, 8m zs. 

Stead (D. W.). See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Eleventh Edition. Ecap. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eleventh Edt. 
tion. Cr 8?'^ as 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. iZmo. 
zs. 6 d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^SAR. 

, The Helvetian War. Fourth Edition. 
z%ino. zi. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. Second Edition. z 8 mo, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Ecap. 

SsTtf. ij. fid. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zi'o. zs. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8m 
zs. 6 d. Key, net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m IS, 6d. With Vocabulary. 21. 

NOTANDA ^UAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Ecap. 8m zs. 6 d. 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. net, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Sixteenth Edition, Ecap. 8m 
IS 6 d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
zimo. Fourth Edition, is. 
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STEPS TO GREEK. jFdurih EdiiioH, 

\Zmo, js, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Srw. js. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eourtk Edition, rc- 
vised. Fcap. 8z/o. is. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects, Fourth Edition. Feat). Zvo. is 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. sis. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. iVinth Edition. 
iSmo. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Mnih Edi. 
iion. Cr. Sr'tf. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Szv. 21. 6fi. 
Key. ss. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION ; Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Sw. js. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr %va, as.6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
7S.6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 1 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to ‘By Allan ' 
Water.’ DemyZvo, 7s.6d.nei. \ 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Eighth Edition, 2 vols. Cr. Szv. 12s. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M* !•)• FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs, Si. I. Stevenson during 
1887-88. Cr. Svo. 6s net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Svo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 


' Stokes (F. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS, From the tranilation of Sir 
! T. Urquhart and P. A. Mon Ei x. With 
a Portrait in Photopavure. Cr Izo. 3s. 6rf. 

net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HY.MNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. EiLELToN, 
M.A. With Portrait, Cr. Zvj. 6 s, 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A,, Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, Svo. ts. net. 
Story (Alfred T.). AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With 4 II- 
I^trations in Colour, and 19 other Illustra- 
tions. Crtnon Svo. 6s. 

See also Little Guides, 

Straker(F,). See Books on Business, 
Streane (A, W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MU.SIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 IHu.tra- 
tions. Second Ed. DetnySvo. 7s.5d.nee. 
Sec also New Library of Mumc. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., M.A. ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
1x5 Diagram.s. Second Edit , , revised. Cr. 
Svo. 4f. 6d. 

Sturch (F.), Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. M.\NU.\L TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK), With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Fooheap. 
SJ. net. 

Suddards (F,). See Stephenson (C.). 
Surtees (R. S.). Seel.PL. 

Sutherland (William). OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH SOME Foreign Examples. Cr, 8w. 
■ry.Cd. net. 

*Swanton (E. W.), Member of the British 
Mycological Society. FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. With 16 Coloured 
Plates by M. K. Spittal, and 32 Black 
and White Plates. Cr. 8w, 51. net. 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
2S. 6d. 

Sympson (E. Mansel), M.A., M.D, See 
Ancient Cities. 

Tabor (Margaret E.), THE SAINTS IN- 
ART. With 20 Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 
3X. 6d. net, 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 

Davis, IH.A. Cr. Svo, 2s, 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Cr. 

Svo. 2S. 

See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W,). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Svo. ias.5i.net 
Tatham (Frederick). See Bkke (William). 
Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
80a. los. 5d. net. 

Taylor (F.G.), M.A. See Commercial Senes. 
Taylor (I. A.;. See Oxford Biographies. 
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Taylor (John W,). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations. 
Bemv 8m 7^. &d, net, 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambiidge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 
Domitian. Cr. 8m ^s, 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (Q. T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. With S3 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Dtiny Bzo. 12s. bd. net. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, hy J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. 8m 6r. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited hy J. Chueton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Si/o. 6^. 

See also Little Library, 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Terry (P. J.), B.A, ELEMENTARY 
LATIN. Cr. 8m ar. 

TEACHER’S HANDBOOK TO ELEMEN- 
TARY LATIN. Containing the necessary 
supplementary matter to Pupil’s edition. 
Cr. 8m 3r. 6d. net. 

Thackeray (W* M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised, Cr. 
8m 2S. 6d. 

Thibaudeau(A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortesque, LL.D. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8m lor. Sd. net. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. With a Portrait In Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. Feetp. Bvo. 
ss. net. 

Thompson (A, P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

^Thomson (J. M.), Feiiow and Dean of 
Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
JESUS ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 

■Tileston (Ma^y W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Medium iSmo, 2s. 6d, net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6 j. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Small Cr. Bvo. aj. 6d. net. 

DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE : 
FROM CHAUCER TO CARY. Two 
■ools. Demy 8m 2xs. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. Bzio. 6r 

Tremayne (Eleanor E.). See Romantic 
History 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHER PoEMS. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Post Bvo, 6s, 


NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post 8m 6 j 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
Post 8m Paper i is. 6d. net; cloth, as 6d, 
net. 

Trevelyan(Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy 8m xas. 6d, net. 

ENGLISH LIFE THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO : Beingthe first two chapters 
of England under the Stuarts. Edited by 
J. Turral, B.A. Cr. Bvo. xs. 

Triggs (Inigo H.), A.R.LB.A. TOWN 
PLANNING: Past, Present, and 
Possible. With 173 Illustrations, Wide 
Royal %vo. xss.net. 

Troutbeck (Q. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Unwin (George). See Antiquary’s Books, 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Tenth 
Edition. Demy 8m xos. 6d. net. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Libraiy, 

Vaughan (Herbert M.), B,A.(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8m xos. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and 
CLEMENT VII. With 20 Illustrations. 
Demy 8m 15^. net, 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 25 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greiffen. 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m XKS. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OP DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. In Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo 13 j. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop op Ripon. In Two Volumes. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. xss, net. 

Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A., and a Map. Cr. 8m 6s. 

VoegelinJA.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium 8m is, 6d net. 

Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6s. 

Wade (G. W.), D D., and Wade (J. H.), 
M.A. See Little Guides. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
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NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS : Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions By Alice Leighton Clbatheh 
and Basil Crump. In Three Volwne^. 
Fcap %vo. 2L M. each. 

VoL. I —The Ri:.g of the Nibelung. 
Third Edition 

VoL. iL— P arsif\l, Lohengrin, aad 
The Holy Gkau„ 

VoL. III.— Tristan and Isolde. 

Waineman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. With i6 Illustrations m 
Colour by Alexander Fedsrley, i6 other 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. net. 

WalMey (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. Szio. 6s. 

WalI(J. C.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Wallace-Hadrill (F.), Second Master at 
Heme Bay College. REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Cr. 8vo. is. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.), M. A. See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. zs. net. 

COMPANIONS OF JHE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. 8vo. ss. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott Zvo. IS net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F ). 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Zvo. oi. 

See also Junior Examination Series. 

*Webb (George W.), B.A. A SYSTEM- 
ATIC GEOGRAPHY OFTHE BRITISH 
ISLES. With Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 

8w. IS. 

Webber (P. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

*Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT ; From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. With 67 Maps, and Plans. 
Cr. 8vo. 7S. 6d. net. 

Weir (Archibald), JI.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8zv. 6s. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooksof Science. 

WeUs(J.), M.A. , FellowandXutor ofWadhain 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Kiaih 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8zio. 3J. 6d. 

See also Little Guides. 

Wesley (John). See Library of Devotion. 

Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. With S Coloured Plates 


byC. F. Nf-Wall, and many other Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Westell (W. Percival), F.L.S.. M.B.O.tT., 
, and Cooper (C. S.), F R.H.S THE 
1 YOUNG BOTANIS l\ With S Coloured 
i and 63 Black and Wl. tt Plates drawn from 
' Nature, by C. F. New ALL, Cr. 8z<o. 3s. 6d, 
, net, 

Whibley (C.). See Henley (W. E.). 

Whibley (L.), M Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cam'ondge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr.lva. 6s. 

White (Eustace E.). THE COMPLETE 
HOCKEY PLAYER. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy8,ve. 3s, net. 

White (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN- 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Demy 8vo. i ax, 6d. net. 

White (Gilbert). See Standard Library, 

Whitfield (E. E.), M.A. See Commercwi 
Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). G A S P A R D D E 
COLIGNY, Admiral of France. 
With 26 Illustrations and ro 3 Iaps and 
Plans. Demy Zvo. isx. 6d. net. 

Whiteley <R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Whitling (Miss L.), late, Snff Teacher of 
the National Training School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 42 
Illustrations. Demy 8z<o. 7x. 6d. net. 

Whitten (W.). See Smith (John Thomas), 

Wfayte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. > 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Tivel/ih Edition. Cr. S:v. ss. net, 

THE W'ORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
12 Volumes. Fcap. Srv. sx. net each 
volume. 

I. The Duchess of Padua. ii. Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. hi. A Woman of 
No Importance, iv. The L^iportance 
OF being Earnest, v. An Ideal Hus- 
band, VI. De Pkofundis and Prison 
Letters, vii. Intentions, viii. Essays. 
IX. A House op Pomegranates, x. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and the 
Portrait of Mr. \V. H. xi. Poems. 
XII. Salom6, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Colrtisane 

Wilkins (W. H.), E.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Williams (H. .Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The^ Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon, With 36 Illustrations. 
In Tv/o Volumes Demy £m 24X net. 

A ROSE OF S.AVOY : Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy, Duchesskde Bourgogne, Mother 
OF Louis XV. With a Frontispiece m 
Photogtavure and 16 other Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. isx. net. 
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tVilliams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
i,io 3J. &d, net, 

Williamson (M. Q.)-j M.A. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Williamson (W,), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), F. R. Hist S. 
MAKERS OF EUROPE._ Outlines of 
European History for the Middle Forms of 
Schools. With 12 Maps. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. 8m 3Jr, 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr, %vo. 3J. 6d. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
t 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8m. sj. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
FROM THE Coming of the Angles to 
THE Year 1870. With 20 Maps Cr. 8m. 
3r. (id. See also Beginner’s Books and New 
Historical Series. 

Wilson( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Poit 8m. 2f. 6d 

Winbolt (S. E.), M A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8m. is. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, ivo. 35. 6d. Key, 
5S. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc.,F.R S., F.S. A. See 
Aatiquary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F. M., V.C., G.C.R, 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 

. FIELD-MARSHAL. With Illustrations, 
and 29 Maps. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8m. tx. 6 a. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1S57- 
59. With 8 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Ulus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8m. 65. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Woicester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 


THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy 8m. 12^. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
Nowell C Smith, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. In 'Three Volumes. 
DeinyZvo. 15^ net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Selected with an Introduction bySTOPFOKD 
. A. Brooke. With 40 Illustrations by E. 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Cr. 8m. 7J 6d. net. 

See also Little Library 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambiidge See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-D.-IY. Thoughts on 
Life for every day. DemytSmo. is.6d net. 
Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcaf 8m. 

IS. 6d. 

Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 
Wylde(A. B.). IiIODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Sm. 
isr. net. 

Wyllie (M.A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W. L. V/yllie, R..A., and 17 other 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6j. 

Wyndham (George). Sea Shakespeare 
(William). 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Femsed and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 3^. 6d, 

Young (Pilson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
New Edition {Seventli)^ with many addi- 
tions. Demy. Zvo 121 6d. net, 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Small Demy 8m. 
5s, net. 

Zachariah of Mitylene. See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcaf, Zvo. IS. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE. D.Sc., F.R.S, 

Cr, 8z>o. 4s. 6d ?ief. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. Ulus- Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

trated by E. H. New. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 

Canterbury. ByJ C. Cox, LL.D , F.S.A. Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sjmipson, M.A., 
Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. M.D. Illustrated by E. H. Nevv, 

Chester. ByB. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M A , F S A 
Illustrated by E. H. New. Illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 

Dublin. ByS. A. 0 . Fitzpatrick. Illustrated Wells and Glastonbury. By T. S. Holmes, 
by W. C. Green. Illustrated by E H. New. 
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Tlie Antianaiy’s Books 

General Editor. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A 


Demy 8z'a. 

AECH/EOnOGY AND FaLSE A\T!QCITIES. 

By R. Miinro, LR.D. 'WuhCi Illustrations. 
Bells of England, The. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.B , F.S A. AVith 60 Illustra- 
tions. Second Eduton. 

Brasses of England, The. By Herbert 
W. aiacliliq, _M.A. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Turns. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With 44 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A,, LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S A., _ and A. Harvey, M.B. 
With I2I Illustrations, Second Edition, 
English Costume. From Prehbtoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch, F.G.S. With 131 Illustra- 
tions. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Plans. Third Edition. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
With 93 Illustrations. 


Js. 6d. net 

Folk-Lore as as HissTokical Science. By 
G. L. Gomme. With 2S Illustrations. 
Gilds and Comi-aniks of London, The. 

By George Unwin. With 37 Illu.'itrations. 
!ilANOE AKD^ M.tNOEIAL RECORDS, TmF. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With 54 Illustra- 
tions. 

Mediacval Hoshtals of Engiuand, The. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. With many Illus- 
trations. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littkhales. With 
38 Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Parish Life in Medi.kval England. By 
the Right Rev. Ablxrtt Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With 39 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Remains of the Prehistoric Age is 
England. By E. C. A, Windle, D.Sc.. 
F.R.S. With 94 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Royal Forests of England, Thp. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 35 Plates and 
23 other Illustrations. 

Shri.nes of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With 28 Plates and 50 other Illustrations. 


Tile Arden Shakespeare 


Demy %vo. 2s. 6d. net each ■volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


All’s Well That Ends Well. Edited by I 
W. 0 . Brigstocke. ! 

Antony AND Cleopatra. Edited by R.H. ! 

Case. i 

Cymbeline. Edited by E. Dowdeh. 

Comedy of Errors, The. Edited by Henry 
Cuningham. 

Hamlet. Edited liy E. Dowden. Second 
Edition. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
King Henry v. Edited by H. A Evans. 
King Henry vi. Pt. i. Edited by H. C. 

-Ft. 

NG Henry vi. Pt. ii. Edited by H. C. 
Hart and C K. Pooler. 

King Lear. Edited by W. J Craig. 

King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. ^ 
Thompson. I 

Life AND Death OF King John, The. Edited ' 

by Ivor B. John. I 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. ! 

Hart. I 


*Macbeth. Edited by H. Cuningham. 
Measure for Mf-asuee, Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Merchant of Venice, The, Edited by 
C. K. Pooler. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Midsummfe Night's Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 

Taming of the Shrfw, The. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Tempest, Thf.. Edited by M. Luce 
Timon of Athens. Edited by K- Deighton. 
Titus And ronicus. Edited by H. B. Batidon. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Two Gentlemen op Verona, Thf. Edited 
by R. W. Bond. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by M, Luce. 
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Tlie Beginner s Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, 


Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A, Sevenik£d. Fcaf.%vo. u. 
Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S, Beard. Third Edition. Fcaf, 
Svo, Without AnsweiSj M. With Answers. 
IS. yL 

Easy French Rhymes, By Henri Blouet. 

Second Edition, Illustrated. Fcitp,%vo. u. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranpd by W. Williamson, B.A. Second 
Edition. Cr, Svo. is. 


Easy Stories from English History, By 
E, M. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist,S. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8z>o. zs, 

A First History of Greece. By E. E. Firth. 

With 7 Maps. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 

Stories from Roman History. By E. M. 
Wilmot'Buxton. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
IS. 6d. 

Stories^ from the Old Testament. By 
E. Wilmot-Buxton. Cr. 8vo, is. 6d. 


Books on Business 


Automobile Industry, The. 

Stone. 

Brewing Industry, The. J. L. Baker, 

F. I.C., F.C.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
Busine-ss of Advertising, The. C. G. 

Moran, With ii Illustrations. 

Business Side of Agriculture, The. A. 

G. L. Rogers. 

Business of Insurance, The, A. J. Wilson. 
Civil Engineering. C. T. Fidler. With 13 
Illustrations. 

Cotton Industry and Trade, The. S. J. 

Chapman. With 8 Illustrations. 

The Electrical Industry: Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. A. G. Whyte, 
Iron Trade of Great Britain, The. J. 
S. Jeans. With 12 Illustrations. 


2s. 6d. net. 

Law in Business. PI. A. Wilson. 

Mining and Mining Investments. A. 
Moil. 

Money Market, The. F. Stoker. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. F. 
W. Hirst. 

Ports and Docks. Douglas Owen. 
Railways. E. R. McDermott. 

Shipbuilding Industry The : Its History, 
Practice, Science, and Finance. David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

Stock Exchange, The. C. Duguid. Second 
Edition. 

Trade Unions. G. Drage. 


Cr. 8vo. 

G. Holden- 


Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. Litt.D. 

The Syriac Chronicle known as that of The History of Psellus. Edited by C. 
Zachariah OF Mitylene. Translated by Sathas. BentyZvo. iy.net. 

F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W, Brooks. Ecthesis Chronica and ChroniconAthen- 
Demy 8vo. iis. 6d. net. arum. Edited by Professor S. P. Lambros. 

Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

Evagrius. Edited by L. Bidez and Ldon The Chronicle op Morea. Edited by John 
Parmentier. DemyZvo. ios.fid.net. Schmitt. DemyZvo. ly.net. 


The Ckiircliman’s Bible 

Geneial Editor. T. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R.S.E. 


Fcaf. i ir. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE_ Galatians. Explained by A. W. 
Robinson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Ecclesiastes, Explained by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE PhiiIippians. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epistle of St, James. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


6d, net each. 

Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes, !D.D. 

Two Volumes. With Map. 2s. net each. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Ephesians. Explained by G. H. Whita- 
ker, M.A. 

Thb Gospel According to St. Mark. 
Explained by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 
2S. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Colossians and Philemon. Ex- 
plained by H. J, C. Knight. 2 s. net. 
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TheCIii 


General Editor,]. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crorjon Zvo. 

The Beginnings of English Cheistianitv. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Slap. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 
Second Edztion, 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., 


3J. each. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6j. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Boc/N : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. liy J. 
Dowden, D,D. Second Sdtiicn, Revised 
and Enlarged. 


Classical Translations 


Aeschylus— The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe, Eumenides). Translated 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. jr. 

Cicero— De Oratore I- Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. td. 
Cicero— The Speeches against Cataiine and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A, ss. 
Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 31. 6d. 

Cicero— D e Officiis. Translated by G. E. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

Lucian— Six Dialogues Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

Sophocles— Ajax and Electra, Translated by 
E. D. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. E. Tow nbhend 21. 6d. 

Juvenal— Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. 2s.6d. 


Classics of Art 


The Art op the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
With 112 Plates and iS Illustrations in the 


Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Wide Royal Sr 0. Gili top. 

Rubens. Eduard Dillon, M.A. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 4 S3 PIr.tes. 
25f. net. 

Raphael. A. P. Oppi. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and 200 Illustrations. 
i2r. (id. net. 


Text. i2r. 6d. net. 

Florentine Sculptors of the Rennais- i 
ANCE. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Trans- | 
lated by Jessie Haynes, With 94 Plates, j 
i2r. 6d. net. 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies, Master of , Titian. Charles Ricketts With about a 
the Charterhouse. With 50 Plates. Second Illustrations, iis.6d.net. 

Edition. 10s. 6d. 1 „ 

♦Michelangelo. Gerald S. Davies, Master j Ve^qcez. By^.\. de Beruete. With 94 
of the Charterhouse. With 126 Plates. 1 * 

I2S. 6d. net. ' 


Plates. lor. 6>d. net. 


Commercial Series 

Crown 8w. 


British Commerce and Colonies from j 
Elizabeth to Victoria- By H. de B. j 
Gibbins, LittD.jM.A. Fourth Edition. 2 r. j 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibblns, Litt.D., M.A. ir. 6d. 

The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LithD., M.A. Second Edition. 

IS. 6d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W, Lyde, hl.A. Seventh 
Edition. 2S. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 2s. 

A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, ts. 6d. 


A Short Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspond en'cb. By 
S. E- Bally. With Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, ar, 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. SecotU 
Edition. 2S, 6d. 

A French Comihf-rcial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. WithVocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E- E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2s 

An Entrance Guide to Professions and 
Business. By H. Jones, is. 6d. 

The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘AIlen, M.A. 2s. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 
Second Edition. 2s. 
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The Connoisseur’s Library 

JVide Royal 8w. 2$s. net. 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 13 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure, Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng. 
hame, C B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates m Colour, 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson, With 31 Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo, 
gravure. Second Edition. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon, With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 

Seals, By Walter de Giay Birch. With 52 
Illustrations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. With 30 
Illustrations in Collotype, and 4 in Colour, 
Second Edition. 


Handbooks of English Church History 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown Zvo. zs. 6d. net. 

The Foundations OF THE English Church. The Medi.(Eval Church and the Papacy 
J. H. Maude. A. C. Jennings, 

The Saxon Church AND THE Norman Con *The Reformation Period. By Henry 
QUEST. C. T, Cruttwell, Gee. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcqp Svo. 3 J. 6d. net each volume. 

COLOURED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap.^vo. ns. net. 
The Life and Death op J ohn Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T, J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition, 

The^Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 33 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
T ext by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Te.\t by John Leech. 
Jorrocjcs’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S, 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees, With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illu.strations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search op 
THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates hyT. Rowlandson. 
The Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 
OF^ Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 


The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author ot ‘ The Thiee Tours.' With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance op Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Synt^.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

TheDance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax,’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: ox. the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by ITheodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row. 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson, 



General Literature 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain- and Colocred ] 


The National Stokis ok Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 30 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

The .\d ventures op a Post Captain By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonta ! or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved IMetiiod of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, e,\plaiiied and illustrated | 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffi-cy 
Gambado, Esq. 

PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blmr. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R..A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations—ai in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

Windsor Castle ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and bis 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coluurcd Piates 
by Heath, Marls, etc. 

The ADVENTLLLa OF JOHNNY NeWCOMR IN 

THE Naw. By Alfred Burton With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English SquiriE : A Poem. Ey 
John Careless, Esq. W ith 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

The English Spv. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. An original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes ai^ 
sketches in every Rank of Satiety, being 
Portraits of the IIIustrio«s,_Eminenr, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious. With 7a Coloured 

I Plates by R. Crdikshawk, and many 

I Illustrations on wood. Two Vidimes^ 

I ^s, net. 

BOOKS 

The_ Tower of London. By W Hardison 
Ainsworth. 'With4oPIates andsS Wooccuts 
in the Text by George Cruiksnank 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andv. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler.^ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

The Pickwick Pai ers. _ By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustratiou-s by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Bu.ss Plates, and the 33 Con* 
temporary Onwhyn PJates>. 


Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. U. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. Zvo. ts. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By) Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

S. W. Finn, M.A. I By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers.] Junior German Examination Papers. By 
By W. S. Beard. Fifth Edition. A. Voegelin, JI.A. 

Junior English Examination Papers. By Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 

W. Williamson, B. A. Second Edition. C. Wcatherhead, M.A. Key, 3A 6a?. «ff/. 

Junior French Examination Papers. By Junior Latin Exa.mination Papers. ByC. 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. G. Botting, B. A. Si.tth Edition. Key, 

Junior General Information Examina- 3s. 6e?. net. 

TiON Papers. By W. S. Beard. Key, ^Junior History Examination Papers. By- 
Si. id. net. W. 0 . P. Davis. 


Metlmen's Junior School-Books 


Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, xs. 6 d. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr- Zvo, xs. 6 d. 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. Sm’ iJ. 6 d. 


A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for pztrsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zw. 2s. 

A Junior Chemistry. ByE. A. Tyier,B.A, 
F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6 d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8m 
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Methuen’s Junioe School 'Books— contimted. 


A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Somet and M. J, Acatos. Third Edtiion. 
Cr. 8 vo. 2J. 

Elementary Expeeimentai Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A. R.C, Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. Chemistry by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8»<7. 
2J. 6«f. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S.^ Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
%vo. as. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 
With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Third 
Edition. Cr,. Svo. 20. 

A Junior French Prose, By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. Third Edition. Cr.Svo, 2s. 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

The First Book of Kings. Edited by A. E. 

Rubie, D.D. With 4 Maps. Cr.Svo. 2s. 
A Junior Greek History. By W, H. 
Spragge, M.A. With 4 Illustrations and s 
Maps. Cr. Svo. 2s. m. 

A School Latin Grammar. By H. G. Ford, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A., B D. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6 d 
■*^Elementary Experimental Electricity 
AND Magnetism. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.SC. (Lond.), F.C.S. With 200 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d, 
Englise Literature for Schools. By 
Edith E. Firth. Cr. 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 


Leaders of Eeligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A , Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 


Cr. 8m 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Motile, D.D. 
John Knox. ByF, MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Thomas Ken. By F. A Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 

John Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 


2 A net. 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Tiie Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Zvo, doth, is. ; leather., is. 6d. net. 


The Confessions of St Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ : called also the 
Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D . D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Fourth Edition. , 

Lyra Innocentium. ■ Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Book_op Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. FourthEd. 

.A, Guide to Ete'rnity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, BID. 

The Inner Wav. By J, Tauler, Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M. A. , 


On the Love of God. By St. Fiancis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Kno-ii-Little, M.A. 
The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W 
Randolph, D D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C. Beeching. M.A. 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Elaxland, 

M.A. 

The Thoughts ok Pascal. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M A 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Bum, B.D. 

^Devotions t ro.m the Apocrypha. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Herbert Pentin, 

M.A. 



General Literature 


The Libeaey op ’ DEVorron — caftimued . 

*The Spiritual Combat. By Dom Lorenzo 
Scupoli. Newly translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Barns, M.A, 

The Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited bv 
C. C. J. Webb. M.A. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, 
Second Edition, revised, 

ADayBook from the Smnts and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
byE. C. Gregoiy. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW R.Inge,M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Lipl. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 


hlANCHESTEE AL McNDO : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester, With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhou'^e, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and 
Death.* 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael dcMolinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton, And a Note bj' 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Every Day of the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals By John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington, 

Preces Pri\atae. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. .Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D.D. 

Horae Mysticae: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
Edited by E. C. Gregory. 


Little Books on Art 

WziA many Illustrations. Demy l(imo. 2jr- 6 tf. net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Albrecht Durer. J. .Allen. 

Arts of J apan, The E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E.Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Burne-Jones. F.de Lisle. 

Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 
Corot. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 
George Komney. G. Pas ton. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 

Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 


Illuminated Manusceipts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime, 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Ediiiait. 
Rembrandt. Mrs E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W, "Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley- 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. 

A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 


A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery of English Poets. 
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The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small PoU 8 w, cloth^ 2 s. 6d, net; leather^ 3 ^. M. net. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) an 
adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natura 
features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. Second Edition. 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

Isle of Wight. The. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, The B. C. A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

Oxi'OED AND ns Colleges. J. Wells. 
Eighth Edition. 

Shakespeare’s Country. B. C. A. Windle. 
Third Edition. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Aubey. G- E. Troutbeck. 
Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 


I Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B Fiith, 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
Oxfordshire. F, G. Brabant. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Suffolk. W. h.. Dutt. 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris , 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morns. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily, F. H. Jackson 


The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small PoU %vo. Pack Volume, cloth, is, 6d, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
LYRICS. Second Edition. THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with George 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
DICE. Edited by E.V. Lucas. TwoVols. Lloyd Sanders 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
Lucas. ABl-tAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD Minchin. 


BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 
Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Tmo Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition 


Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
Deane. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annie 
Matheson. Txoo Volumes. 


Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 2 ^ RICHARD CRASHAW. 

bv E. Denison Ross. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

SELBCTIONSrROM 


WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 


DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M. A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John tHE PARADIs'b OF DANTE. Trans- 


Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 


lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M A , D Litt. 


FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 


ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Stkeatfeild. 
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The Little Library— 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A, Goodrich - Freer and Lord 
IDDESLEIGH. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

OasfceU(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V, Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Deabiifr. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats_(John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Einyon, and Notes by J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F,). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W. ). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Faithfull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

Moir(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Rochefoucauld (La>. THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAl'LD Translated 
by Dean Stavhoie. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECT ED 
ADDRESSES. Euitec by A. I) Godlev, 

M.A. 

; Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
' JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul- 
1 Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
, POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
I SON. EditedbyJ.CKURTON:CoLLiNS,M.A. 
IN MEM OR I AM. Edited by H. C 
Beeching, 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

. hLVUD. Edited by Eli2aeethWord.sworth. 
Thackeray (W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S- Gwynn. I’/inee Volumes, 

P E N D E N N I S. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedbv.':. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE PGEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLLAT 
ANGLER. Edited Iv J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Twelfth Edition. 

Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited byGEOROB 
Samfsun. 


5?lie Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott i^mo. In 1^0 Volumes. Lcatke 7 \f rice is. net each volume. 

Book Case. 105. net. 


Miniatuie Library 

•Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books uhkh have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 

Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By Poloktus: or Wise Saivs and Modem In- 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy the edition published by W. Pickering m 
32W1J. Leather, css. net. 1852. Demy $2mo. Leather, zs. neU 

The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of The RubAiyat of Omak KnAvyiM. By 
Cherbury. Written by Iiimsclf. From the Edward FitzGerald. From the jst edition 
edition printed at Stiawberry Hill in the of 1S59, Fourth Edition. LeeUiier, is. 

year 1764, Demy 321m Leather, as. net. net. 
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A New Historical Series 

Edited by the Rev. H. N. ASMAN, M.A., B.D, 

*Stories from Ancient History. By E. *Stories from Modern History. ByE. M. 
Bower, B.A. Cr. Zvo. is, 6 d. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. Cr.Zvo, is.id. 


The New Library of Medicine 


Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. : 

Care of the Body, The. E. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition, 'js. 6 d. nei. 

Children of the Nation, The. Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. 75. 6rt?. net. 

Control of a Scourge, The; or, How 
Cancer is Curable. Chas. P. Childe. 
7i. Sd. net. 

Diseases of Occupation. Sir Thomas 
Oliver. lof. (^d. mi. 

Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kclynack. 
is, 6 d, net. 


L D, , F. R.S. Edm. Demy 8w. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Salnsbury. 
Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. IS. 6 d nei. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 

Fifth Edition. 1$. iid. net. 

Infant Mortality. George Newman. 
IS. 6 d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. 10s. td. 
nei. 

*Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie, M.A., 
M.B. 1$. (id. nei. 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. DemyZvo. ys. Sd. net, 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. With I Handel. By R. A. Streatfeild. With 12 
13 Illustrations. | Illustrations. 


Oxford Biographies 


Fcaf. ^ 7 ) 0 . Each volume^ cloth, 

Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D Litt. With 12 Illustrations. ThirdEdition. 
Girolamo Savonarola. By E._L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. With 12 Illustrations Second 
Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M A. 

With 9 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With i? 
> Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


25 . ^d. net ; leather, 35. net, 

Robert Burns. By T. F, Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 

Atkins. With 16 Illustrations. 

FRANfois Fenelon. By Viscount St Gyres. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Eomantic History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. With Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, m addition to their historical importance. 

The First Governess of the NErnER- Hume, M.A. 13s. nei. 

' LANDS, Margaret of Austria. Eleanor The Nine Days’ Queen. Richard Davcy. 
E. Tremayne. lar. (d. net. With a Pieface by Martin Hume, M.A. 

Two English Queens and Philip Martin With 12 Illustrations. lor. (d. net. .. 



General Literature 


School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. s.. 6i. 


Examination Papers i\- English Histort. 

By J. Tait Plowaen-Warulaw, B.A, 
French Examination Papers. By A. >I 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fifteenth R 
Key. Sixth Edition. 6j. netm 
General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. Ey A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 


Gp.lbk Examination P.\i pks. By A. M. XI. 
Stedman, M..\. Xmtk Edtiion. 

Key, Fourth Edition, di. ne:. 

.T> Geography Examination 
Ey C. H. Silence, M.A. Third 

jnaitioi 

Latin Examination Papers. Bv A. M. M. 


Key. Fourth Edition, fs.nei ' Stedm.m, M.A. Fourteenth Ld^hon. 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. ' Key. Ses'enikEdit.cH. 6 s. net. 
Moricb, Seroenih Edition. j Physics Examination Papers. By R, E. 

Key. Third Edition. 6 s. net. ' Steel, M.A., F.CS. 


School Histories 

Illustrated. Crown Zm. is. ( 

A School History op Warwickshire. By A School History of Scrrey. By El. E 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc , F.R.S. Malden, M.A. 

A School History of Somerset. By 

Walter Raymond. Second Edition. A School History of XIiddllsex. Ey V. G. 

A School History of Lancashire. By Plarr, M.A., and F. W. Walton, XI. A. 

W. E. Rhodes, XI.A. 


Simplified French Texts 


Edited by T. R. N. 

Fcap Sz 

Abdallah. By Edouard Laboulaye. -\dapted 
by J. A. Wilson. 

*Deux Contes. By P. Merimee. .\dapted 
by J. F. Rhoades. 

*Edmond Dant£s. By A. Dumas. Adapted 
byM. Ceppi. 

Jean Valjean. Ey Victor Hugo. Adapted 
byF.W.M. Draper, M. A. 

La Bataille de Waterloo. By Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Adapted by G. H. Evans. 

La Bouillie au Miel. By Dumas. 

Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 

La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

Le Conscrit df. 1813. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Adapted by H. Rieu. 


CROFTS, M.A. 

'O. IS. 

Le Docteur Mathlus. By Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Adapted bj W. P, Falicr, M.A, 
’‘Le Due DE Beal port. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by P. E. Ingham, M.A. 
L'Equipage de la Belle-Nivernaise. By 
Alphonse Daudet. Adapted by T. R. N. 
Crofts, M.A. 

L’Histoire d’one Tulipe. By A. Dumas. 
Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts, M..A. Second 
Edition. 

L’Histoire DF Pierre et Camille. By'A de 
Musset. Adapted by J.B. Patterson, M.A. 
Memoires de Cadicho.v. By .Madam de 
Segur. Adapted by J. F. Rhoades 
*D’ Ajaccio .1 Saint Hel£,ne. By X. Dumas. 

Adapted by F. W. M. Draper, XI. A. 

Re.my le Chevpiek. By E. Souvestre. 
Adapted by E. E. Chottin, B-es-L, 


Simplified German Texts 

Edited by T. R. G. CROFTS, M.A. Fcafi. Zvo. u. 

Dee Muller am Rhein. By C. Brentano. Dil Nothelper. ByW. H. Riehl. Adapted 
Adapted by Florence A. Ryan by P. B. Ingham, XI. A. 

Die Geschichte von Petek Schlemihl. Undine und Huldbkand. By La Motte 
By.A. V. Chamisso. Adapted by R. C. Peny. FouquA Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts,.XLA, 
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Six Ages of European History 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, M A, 
Age of the Enlightened Despot, the, 
1660-17^. A. n. Johnson. 

Central Period of the Middle Age, the, 
918-1273. Beatrice A. Lees. 

Dawn of Medleval Europe, the, 476.918. 
J. H. B. Masterman. 


With Maps. Crown Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 

End of the Middle Age, the, 1273-1453 
E. C. Lodge. 

Europe in Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, 1453-1659. M. A Hollmgs. 
Remaking of Modern Europe, the, 1789- 
1878. J. A. R. Marriott. 


Methnen’s Standard Library 


,IA Hufj double volumes^ is. 6d.net. 

The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
Translated by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. Francis Bacon, Lord Venilam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. Sir 
Thomas Browne. The text collated by 
A. R. Waller. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
Edmund Burke 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. Joseph Butler. 
Miscellaneous Poems. T. Chatterton. 
The Rowley Poems. T. Chatterton. 

Tom Jones. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 

The Poemsand Plays 0 f Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Case is Altered. Every Man in 
His Humour. Every Man Out of His 
Humour. Ben Jonson. 

Cynthia’s Revels. Poetaster. Ben 
Jonson. 


Paper, 6d. net; double 'volume, is. net. 

The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
S 61 incourt, 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Translation byC. Bigg. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. W. Law. 

Paradise Lost. John Milton. 
Eikonoklastes and the Tenure of Kings 
AND Magistrates. John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. Sir Thomas More, 

The Republic of Plato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Tayloi. Double Volume. 
Translation revised by W, H. D. Rouse 
The Little Flowers of St, Francis 
Translated by W. Heywood 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
10 volumes. 

The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley In 
4 volumes. With Introductions by C. D. 
Locock. 

The Life of Nelson. Robert Southey, 

The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne. Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 
Fully Illustrated, 


Complete School Chemistry, The. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 lllustiations 
Third Edition. Cr. Bva. 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.Sc. (Lend.), F.C S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With a Plates and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. Zvo. ns. 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics, 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By 
W. J. Dobbs, M.A. With 52 Diagrams. 
Cr, Zvo. SJ. 

Examples in Physics By C. E. Jackson, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

First Year Physics. By C. E. Jackson, M. A. 

With 51 Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 
Outlines of Phvsical Chemistry. By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.),Ph.D. With 
many Diagrams. Cr. Zvo, sr. 6d, 


Organic Chemistry, An, for Schools and 
Technical Institutes. ByA.E Dunstan, 
BSc. (Lond.), F.CS. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. ns. 6d. 

Plant Life, Studies in Gaiden and School. 
By Horace F Jones, F.C S. With 320 
lllustiations. Cr. Sr'U. 3jr 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. Part i W. French, 
M.A. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. is 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part 11 W. French, 
M.A.,and T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 

IS. 6d. 

*Practical Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes, A. By A. E. Dun- 
stan, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. Cr.Zvo, 3s. 6d. 
Practical Mechanics. S. H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d, 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Zvo. 
3 S. 6d. 



General Literature 


Textbooks of Tecbnology 

Fully IllusU-aitd. 


Builders’ Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr Zvo, 4^. (id. 

Carpen'x ry and Joinery. Bj’ F. C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Sr-o. 35. 6d 
Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brook^., B.Sc. (Lond X one 
W. H. N. James, A.M.I.E.E., A.R.C.Sc. 
Cr. St/o. 4s. 6d 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen. Cr, Sw. 3s. 6d, 


How TO Makf a Hitr''''. By J. A. E. Woorl 
J'ouf th Jh.duian. Lf.tz’O. Js.fF 
Insirlctjun in Co..kiiV. A P. Ihomson 
Cr.Zzo. CiS.fid. 

iNTRODLCnON Tu THl- StLLV OF TeXTUE 

Design, An. By Abdred I, Earktr, Demy 
Szv. yj. 6d. 

Millinery, Theoeethal and Praciicv^. 

By Clare Hill Fourth Edihon. Cr.lvo ti. 
RfipoussE Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Zvo. ar. 6d, 


Handbooks of Theology 

The Doctrine OF THE Incarnation. ByR. An Introduction to the History of the 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Editian revised. Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D, Dmy 

Demy Zvo. 12 l 6d. Zvo. lor. 6d. 

A History OF Early Christian Doctkinf.' The Philosophy of Religion in England 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Zvo. and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
I or. 6d. Demy Zvo. loi. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of The XXXIX. Articles of the Chcpch op 
Rfligion. By F. B. Jevons. M..A., England. Edited ly E C. S. Gibson, 

Litt.D. Fourth Edition Demy Zvo, tos.Cd. D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Zvo. lar.&t. 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of 0.\’ford. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
E Rackham, M.A. Demy Zvo. Fourth 
Edition. lor. 6<3?. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Aposti b 
TO the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy Zvo. 6i. 
A Comment ^.ry on Exodus. By A. H. 
M'Neile, E.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy Zvo. lor. (d. 


The Book of Ezkkiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, IM.A , D.Lut. Demy Sac. jor. 6d. 
The Book of Genesis. Eldited with Intro- 
duction and Xotes by S R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition Demy Sw. lor, (id. 

The Book of Jon. Ecited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 
The Episti e of St. Jamf.''-. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R- J. Knowhng, 
D.D. Demy Zvo. 6r. 


Part II. — Fiction 

Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND , THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 1 Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Sw. 6 r. I Cn 8 rw. 3^- 6 ^- 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. , Annesley (Maude). THIS BAY’S MAD- 
Second Edition. Cr. Sz'ti. 6r. j NESS. Cr. Zz'o. 6s 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi-’ Aastey (K). A BAYARD FROM 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6r. BENGAL. Medium Sr'u. 6d. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
Cr.Zvo. 6r. AA&o MediumZvo. 6d. DICE. MediumZvo. 6d. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr.Zvo. 6f. ' Aveling (Francis). ARNOUL THE ENG- 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third j LISHMAN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Edition. Cr.Zvo. fir. i Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Cr. Zvo. fir. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. I Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
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THE PASSPORT. Fo-urih Edition, Cr, 
Zvo. 6s, 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
6s, 

ANTHONY CXJTHBERT. Fourth Edition 
Cr, Zvo, 

LOVE’S PROXY. A New Edition, Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

Si'iJ, 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition, Cr. 

Zvo. 6j. Also Medium Zvo, 6d, 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Medium 8m. 6d, 

Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. With i6 Illustrations 
Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. With i6 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Baring-Qould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.lvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zm. 6d. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
JACQUETTA. Thhd Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

NOfiMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6j. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo 6s 
THE FROBISHERS. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

DOMITIA. Ulus. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Crown Zvo 6s. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. MediumZvo. 6d. 
FURZE BLOOM. Medium Zvo. 6d, 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6j, 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

NSsxi MediumZvo, 6d. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; or, The Progress 
OF AH Open Mind. With a Frontispiece, 
Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.), EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT, With 36 Illustrations by 
G.K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6j. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Benson (E. P.) DODO : A Detail of the 
Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 


THE VINTAGE. MediumZvo. 6d. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition, Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A GUN-ROOM 
DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. is,6d 
Bretherton (Ralph Harold). THE 
MILL Cn Zvo, 6s. 

AN HONEST MAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6f. 


Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. Medium Zvo. 6d, 

Caffyn (Mrs ) (‘ Iota’). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Campbell (Mrs. Vere). F ERR I BY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard). THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE, Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE LOVE STORY OF ST. BEL. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 



Fiction 


1 LAKE OF WINE. Medium Cd. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second EdiUon. C>. Sfi?. 6j. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O’ THE ORANGE, and Other TJes. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition. O Sit. 6r. 
Charlton (Randal). M A V E. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Sm 6 s. 
Chesney (Weatherby). THE MYSTERV 
OF A BUNGALOW. Second Edition. 
Cn Bvo. 6 s, 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
3 ^. 6 d. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium. Sm 6 i. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Medium 8m 6 d. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8m 6x. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr Sm 6 s, 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m 6 a Also Medium Sm 6 d 


Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TW'O 
WORLDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr.Sm 6r. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 


THELMA. Thirty-Ninth Ed, Cr. 8m 6r. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Zz’o. £s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sr-A 6 s. 

WORMWOOD. SixieenthEd. Cr.Sm 6f. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Sm 6r. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/ty-Fi/ih 
Edition. Cr Sm 6 s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. XTjih Thousand. Cr. Gm 6 a 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition, isoth 
Thousand. Cr. Sm 6r. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. 7 'hirieenih Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8 m 6 s. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life Second Edition. xoaih 
1 housand. Crown Sm 6 a 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6a 

BOY: a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 


CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8m 6 j. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Cotterell (Constance), THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 
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Crockett (S. R.), LOCHINVAR, inu«:- 
trateJ. ThudEdit'on Cr.Zto, fs. 

A ISO Meaium tz 0. €d, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bm 6# 

Croker(Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.cvo. fcA 

Second Edition, Cr. Em fr. 

Also Medium bm 6 d. 

THE HAPPY V.iLLEY. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. tz'o. 6 s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER, Third 
Edition. Cr. izo. 6 s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr. Sm 6jr. ALo Medium 8m 6 d, 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. Sto. 6 r. 

AlaO Medium Zx’o. &d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr, 
8m 3A 6 d. Also Medium 8m 6 d, 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Fifth 
Edition, Cr, 8r'r> 6 s. 

Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W. Parkin- 
son. Crown 8m 3A 6 d. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 
Second Edition. Cr. £zo. 6 s. 

THE SCOURGE Cr. 2 cv. 6 s. 

Deakin (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis Baumer. Cr. Sm 6 s. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN, 
Cr. Sr'i> 6}. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Co.^vo. oj. 

Also Medium Ivo, bd. 

Dumas (Alexandre). See pasie s 6 . 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (.Mr-s. Everard 
Cutes) THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Medium Zvo. 6 d. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 7 kirdEaiilon. Cr, 8m. 6 s, 

ALo Medium 8m. 6 d. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6 j. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Cr. Grw. 6 s. 

EIdridge(QeorgeD.). IN THE POTTER’S 
HOUSE. Cf.Zvo. 6 s. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. Medium Zvo. 6 d. 

Erskine (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGIC 
PLUMES. Cr.lvo. 6r. 

Fenn (Q. Manville). SYD BELTON : or. 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8m 3i. 6 d, 

Findlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOW’RIE. Fijtk Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6 d. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8to. 61. 
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Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Thiri Edition. Cr. 5 vo. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS, Second Edition. Cr. 

the' rose of joy. TMrd Edition 
C?. 6^. 


A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6j. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
RUWALLAN. Illustrated, Second Edu 
iioiu Cr. %vo. 6r. 

Francis (M. E.), (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. SecondEdi- 
iion. Cr. 8m 6s. 

MARGERY 0 ’ THE MILL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Edition. 


Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6f. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
\Cr. 8o<?. 6f. 

GIANNELLA. Cn 8m 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Croucn 8m. 6r. 

Fry (B. and C.B.), A MOTHER’S SON. 

El/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Fuller-Maitland (Ella). BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6r. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Medium 8m. 6d. 

Qaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Medium 
8z'0. 6d. 

M-^RY B-VRTON. Medium 8m, 6d. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. Medium8vo. 6d 
Gates (Eleanor). THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. Medium 8m. 6d. 

MADE OF MONEY. Medium 8m. 6d. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Sm. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 
8m. 6d. 

Gibbs (Philip), THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Gissing (George). THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. Medium 8m. 6d. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S TREA- 
SURE. Illustrated. Cr. 8m. 3s. 6d. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. Medium 800. 6d. 
Qleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8m. 3s. 6d, 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 


Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated. Medium 8m. 6d. 


Haig (J. C.). IN THE GRIP OF THE 
TRUSTS; a Story of 1914. Cr. 8m. 
IS. net, 

Hamilton (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. 

Second Edition. Cr. Sm. 6r. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tzvet/th Ed. Cr. 8m. 

6f. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
Sm. 6s. 

Hart (Mabel). SISTER K. Cr. Sm. 6s. 
Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 65. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6f. 

FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cn 8m, 6 j. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 j. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
THE CALL OF TPIE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

B.iRBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sm. 3^ 6d. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Sm. 6s. 

Also Medium Sm. 6d. 

A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr, 8m, 6^. 
Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

PHROSO. Illustrated hy H. R. Millar. 
Eighth Edition, Cr. Sm. 6j. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6 a 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Sm, 6s. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sm. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a Fron- 
tispiece by A. H. Bockland. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. With a 
Frontispiece hy A. ET. Bockland. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Horaung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. MsdiumZvo. Sd. 


Housman (Clemence). THE IJFE OF 
SIRAGLOVALEDKGArJb. Cr. Zvo, 


Hiieffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: A RoMA^CE. Second Edtiion. , 
Cf. Sm. 6s. 


MR. APOLLO: A JtsT Possible Story. 

Second Edition. Cr. Srw. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO.! 
Fifth Edition. Cn. 8iw. 6s, I 


Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fourth 
Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 


HOR. ! 
Edition. 


PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Ineraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium Ssw. 


Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-first Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition,. Cr. 
B.VO 3r. 6d. 

AMASTEROF CRAFT. Illustrated byWiu- 
OwKN. Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated by Will 
OwEK and Others. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 3J, 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Mnih Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bva. 3r. Aaf. 


AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 
Will Owen. Mnih Edition. Cr.Sao. zs-6d. 


THE CROOKED WAY. Sieond Edition. 
Cr. Zz’o. 6s. 

Levctt-Yeats(S. K.). ORRAIN. fecund 
Eaitiox. Cr. Zto. w. Also Meaium 
Sew. 6d. 

THE TRAITOR S WAY. Medium Zvo. 6 -/ 

LintonCE. Lynn). THETRUE HI.'^Tl^UY 
OF JOSHUA D1VID.SON. .Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

London (Jack). MHITE FANG, With a 
FrontEpiece by CtrAKLES Rn'iNGSTox 
Blll. Sixth Edition. Cr. iro. 6s. 

Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEV W'AIh 
RIORS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Sew. 6s. 

*Lncas(St.Jolin). THE FIRST ROUND 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, esrd Thousand. Cr. 3rw. 
ys. 6d Also Medium Srw. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW KELL 
GION: A Mudurn Novel. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BROTHERS .ALL ; More Stories of 
Dutch Plasant Liti. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

M‘Carthy(JastinH.). THE L.ADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sew. 6s. 

THE DRYAD. Second Ediiion. Cr.Zva. 6 j, 


DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by WiiL THE DUKE’S MOTTO. Third Edition 
Owen. Seventh Edition. Cn 8rw. 3^. da. 1 Cr.Zvo. 6x, 

Iljastrated by Will Owen, j Macdonald (Ronald). A HtlMAN 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. is.6d. TRINITY. Second Edition Cr.Zvo. 6s 


THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. Zto. 35, 6d, 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated by Will Owen. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, ys. 6d. 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo 6s. 


Macnaugfatan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo. 6r. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

AEo Medium Zvo. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. xHE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE TH.AT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


THECARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh EaiiioH, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A Mew Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A NewEdiiton 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
trated by M. B- Mann, Cr.Zvo. ■>fi.6d. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6jr. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. TMrd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8»ff. 6 j. 

THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

THE CEDAR STAR. MediumZvo. 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. MediumZvo. 6d. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. MediumZvo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6j. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 

Medium Sw, 6d, 

JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8t/a. 6 j. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SURPRISING HUSBAND, Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. MediumZvo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. MediumZvo. 6d. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES- 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Mason (A. E, W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 


GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO ! Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. MediumZvo. 6d. 
Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edu 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6j. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3.?. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS : A Stoky of 
AN Old-fashioned Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3J. 6d. 

Melton (R.). CESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr.Zvo. 6s 
Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 3J. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo 6s. 
Montresor(F.F.) THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
, STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6j. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
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TO LONDON TOWN. Secand Ed. Cr. 
Zm. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
Seco^ Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Norris (W. E.). HARRY AND URSUL.'l; 
Story with two Sides to it. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

HIS GRACE. MediumZmo. 6d. 

GILES INGILBY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. MediumZvo. 6d. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Oliphant (Mrs.), THE LADY'S WALK. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

THE PRODIGALS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE TWO MARYS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 


Omvant (Alfred). OWDBOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 


Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Oppenbeim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OFWEBS. 
With 8 Illustrations by Maurice Gkeif- 
FENHAGEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT, With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Harold 
Copping. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth EdU 
tion, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 


Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Parker (GUbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD Ulus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 


WHEN V.ALMOND CAME TO PONTI .\C : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

tyrant. Cr. 8ch7. 6s. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. oc. 
love the HARVESTER: A Story _ of 
the Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3^' 6^1 

PhiHpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Bdition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MediumZvo. 6d. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Os. 

Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE striking HOURS. Second Edition. 

Crown 6vo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Picktball (Marmadukfi). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BRBNDLE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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‘0’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium 8m. 6d. 
WOLF. Second Edition. Cr.Sm. 6s. Ryan (Marah Ellis). FOR THE SOUL 
Also Medium 8m. 6d. OF RAFAEL. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourih Edition. Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
Cr.8vo. 6s. OF THE POWER HOUSK. With 4 

MERRY -GARDEN, and other Stories. Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Cr. 

Cr. 800 , 6 s. 8 wt>. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 
Cr. 8m. 6j. PAUL MARILLIER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Querido (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 6 r. 
Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6 r. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or, One Way 
OF Living. Second Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 
HAPPINESS. Cr.Sm. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vd. 6 i. 
THE BRIDE. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Also Medium Bm, 6d, 

&RB. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Also Medium 8m. 6d. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, 3 r. 6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition^ 
Cr, 8m. $s, 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr 8vo 6s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 ^. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 r. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 
8m. 6d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David Q.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

Roberts (C. Q. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo. 
3 ^. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE, Cr. 
Bvo. 6s, 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr.Bm. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 2 S. 6d. 


THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY 
DARRELL. Cr. 8vo, 6s 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 
Bvo: 6s, 

BARBARA’S MONEY. Medium 8m. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 
Medium 8 m 6d. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second Ed. 

Cr, 8 m 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Medium 
Bvo. 6d. 

Shelley (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8 m 6s. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. With 8 Illustrations by C. E 
Brock. T turd Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6j. 
THE SEVERINS. Cr Bvo. 6s. 

Smith (Dorothy V. Horace). MISS 
MONA. Cr, Bvo. 3 L 6d, 

Sonmehsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA YAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 8 m 6 s. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR : Being Passages from the 
Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia and 
Corsica. Cr, Sz/o. 6s. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8 m ss.6d. 
Surtees (R. S.), HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. Medium Bvo. 6d, 

ASK MAMMA. Illus. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s, 

Underhill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
DUST. Cr.Bvo. 6 s. 

Urquhart (M.). A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 8 m 6 s. 
Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY LUL- 
STRODE. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

IN AMBUSH. Cr.Bm 6 s. 

Waineman (Paul). THE BAY OF 
LILACS: A Romance' from Finland. 
Second Edition. Cr. Sm 6 s, 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. 8 m 

. 
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Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR SMITH. 
Medium &vo. 6d. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

COUSINS. Medium Sw. (id. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Medium 
8m td. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUE. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE FAIR GOD. Medium Zvo. (d. 

Waltz (Elizabeth C.). THE ANCIENT 
LANDMARK: A Kentucky Romance. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE Illustrated. Third Edi^ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY : Being further Chapters 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 
otherwise Galloping Dick. With a Frontis. 
piece. Third Mdiiion. Cr. Sm 6s, 

A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6f. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6r. 

THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW ; Being Divers and 
Diverse Tales. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURERS. Medium Zvo. 6d 

Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition 
Cr, Zvo. 6j, 

Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. With Illustrations byR. C. WooD- 
viLLE. Twenty-Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 
Zvo. 6d, 

LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

Williams (ZWargery). THE BAR- Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), THE AD- 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A, M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR; The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. With 
i6 Illustrations. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. Also Cr, Zvo. is. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES; A Romance 
of a Motor. With 1 6 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations. Tenth Edit. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Tenth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OP DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN With 17 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. With a Fron- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Buckland, 16 
other Illustrations, and a Map. Fi/ih Edi~ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. Buckland, and 2 other 
Illustrations. Third Ed. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
SET IN SILVER. With a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6r. 

Yeldham (C. C.). DURHAM’S FARM. 
Cr. 8m 6s, 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown 8zro. ^s. 6d. 


The Getting Well of Doeothv. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafellae’s Voyage. By W. 
Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fann. Second Ed. 


The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth- 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L T. Meade. 2J. 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M, E 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 



Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


The Novels of Alexandre Dmnas 

Medium 8w, Price 6d. Double Volumes, i^. 


ActA 

The Adventures of Caftain Pamphile. 
Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecile. 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. (Double 
volume.) IS, 

Chicot the Jester. 

Conscience. 

The Convict’s Son. 

The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

Dom Gorenflot. 

The Fatal Combat. 

The Fencing Master, 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 

Henri de Navarre. 


H^l^ne de Chaverny. 

The Horoscope. 

Louise de la VALLifeiiE. (Double volume.) 
xs. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. (Double 
volume.) ts, 

MaItre Adam. 

The Mouth of Hell. 

Nanon. (Double volume ) is. 

Pauline; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekoe. 
P&re la Ruine. 

The Prince of Thieves. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventurf. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 
xs. 

The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) ts. 
The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 

Medium %vo. 


Albanesi (E. Maria). LOVE AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey(F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OP NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould ^S,). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHE^ JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 


Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, 


Benson (B. F.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 


Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 


Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caffyn (Mrs.). ’ ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 

CUfford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gaskell(Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 
north AND SOUTH. 
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Oerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
'MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

aissing(Q). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Qlanville (Ernest). THE INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Oleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 


Montresor (F. F,). THE ALIEN. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA 
OIiphant(Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 
Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Pfailipotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST- 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 


‘Q* (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
WHITE WOLF. 


Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 


Lyall(Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

ERB. 


Malet (Lttcas). THE CARIS SIM.A 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOW.ARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD* 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 


Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R, S.}. HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 


Marsh (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Matners (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT, 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

Meade (Mrs. L, T.). DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 


WaIford(Mrs. L. B.). MR. SIMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. • 

Watson(H. B. Marriott). THE .4.DVEN- 
TURERS- 

Weekes(A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H G.). THE SEA LADY. 

ercy). A PASSIONATE 



